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PREFACE. 



Among the various accounts of the Lands of Scripture which 
exist among us, the one now furnished derives its most dis- 
tinctive character from the Atlas of Biblical maps with which 
it is connected. 

On being invited to furnish a Memoir to accompany this 
Atlas, it appeared to the writer, that while it was essential 
that the primary object of supplying a text to the maps should 
be kept distinctly in mind, it might be possible to impart 
some independent interest to the letter-press by taking a 
somewhat more comprehensive— although still, of necessity, 
cursory---view of the whole subject than the mere topogra- 
phical description of the maps might require. While, there- 
fore, the range of subjects, and in a great degree, the mode of 
treatment, has been dictated by the presence of the maps, and 
by this special designation of the letter-press, the matter 
has been so arranged, that while it is hoped that nothing has 1 
been omitted which can be judged necessary to this associa- 
tion with the maps, much has been included which that 
connexion did not absolutely require, but which appeared 
desirable to complete the plan on which the text is founded. 

A large proportion of the Atlas, as well as of the text, is 
occupied with the territories and towns of the twelve tribes. 
It is in this that the relation of the one to the other is most 
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apparent. The maps dictated this arrangement of the topo- 
graphical details ; while their presence made that arrange- 
ment convenient and satisfactory, by rendering it possible to 
relieve the text from a large burden of proper names and 
uninteresting small details, which must, in the absence of the 
maps, have been included for the sake of completeness. As 
the Atlas and the Index together afford all the reed information 
we possess respecting a multitude of places — their names, 
their sites, where they are named in Scripture, and what they 
are noted for, it seemed unnecessary to repeat in the text the 
same facts which are thus more adequately displayed. Space 
has thus been secured for a more particular description of the 
principal places in each tribe than could otherwise have been 
afforded. That nothing might be lost by this division of the 
subject into portions corresponding to the number of the 
tribes, a general, but necessarily rapid survey of the whole 
eountry has been taken under the head of Canaan, which will 
serve as an introduction to the local descriptions with which 
the remainder of the volume is occupied. 

As the Atlas embraces whatever pertains to the geography 
of the Holy Scriptures, about one-third of the text is devoted 
to matters not connected with Palestine, though belonging 
to the geography of the Bible. Since, also, the Atlas is 
a Scripture Atlas — and therefore an Ancient Atlas—- con- 
siderable attention has been given to the ancient local history* 
of the places in Palestine, which come within the line of 
observation selected. In both these respects, as well as in 
the general plan, this work is distinguished from other pro- 
ductions of the same author, as well as from those of other 
writers. 

It were superfluous to say a word in commendation of maps 
80 beautifully* executed. The writer of the text is content to 
hope that the letter-press may not be altogether unworthy of 
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the companionship in which it appears ; and it is earnestly 
hoped that the maps and text in this their union, may be an 
acceptable offering to the readers of the Bible, and contribute 
something towards their better knowledge of that Sacred 
Book. 

In bringing together the information comprised in these 
pages, the writer has had less occasion to resort to his own 
previous productions than he at first expected — but the 
memoir has possibly derived some advantage from the oppor- 
tunities he has had of considering most of the topics it 
embraces, as well as from the presence of all the needful 
materials to his mind or near his hand. The memoir, 
therefore, possesses whatever freshness may result from the 
fact that it is by no means a reproduction of materials pre- 
viously used by the same writer, as well as from his not 
having consciously neglected to consult the most recent 
researches of English, American, and German travellers, 
geographers, and critics. Besides the numerous older 
authorities, the recent works which have been principally 
consulted, and to which he owes the largest obligations, are 
the following : — Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine ; Dr. Arnold's Palastina, Halle, 1845; Professor von 
Raumers Palastina, third edition, Leipzig, 1850; Winer's 
ReaUWorterbuch, new edition, 1848; Dr. Carl Bitter's 
Erdkunde, especially the two last published volumes (1848, 
1850), embracing respectively the Sinai Peninsula and 
Palestine; Laborde's Commentaire Ge'ographique sur VExode 
et Us Nombres, 1843 ; Dr. Wilson's Lands of the Bible, 1847; 
Coleman's Historical Geography of the Bible, Philadelphia, 
1849; Dr. Olin's Travels in the East, New York, 1843; 
Dr. Durbin's Observations in the East, New York, 1845; 
Schubert's Reue in das Morgenland, Erlangen, 1840; Wil- 
kinson's Egypt and Thebes, 1843; Lynch's Narrative of an 
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Expedition to the Dead Sea, 1848; Williams' Holy City, 
1849; Strauss' Sinai und Golgotha — Reise in das Morgen- 
land, 1847; Dr. Toblers Bethlehem in Paldstina, 1849; 
Layard's Nineveh, 1849; Botta's Khorsahad, 1850; Chesney s 
Euphrates, 1850. Sundry papers in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; the Geographical Journal ; the (American) 
Btbliotheca Sacra; the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, etc., have also been consulted with 
advantage. 

JOHN KITTO. 
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SCRIPTURE LANDS 



THE SITE OF PARADISE. 



The word Paradise is a Greek term, which, as employed 
by ancient writers, appears to have denoted an extensive plot 
of ground inclosed by a strong fence or wall, abounding in 
trees, shrubs, plants, and garden culture, and in which choice 
animals were kept in various degrees of restraint or freedom, 
according as they were ferocious or peaceable. It thus com- 
bined the ideas contained in our English words park, garden, 
menagerie and aviary, and answers well enough to the sub- 
sisting Oriental idea of a garden. This term was used by the 
Greek translators of the Pentateuch, in the third century 
before Christ, as the translation of the garden which God was 
pleased to make the abode of our first parents; and this 
being followed by the Latin Vulgate and other versions, the 
word Paradise became almost a proper name to denote the 
seat of human blessedness ; and it is perhaps as proper a 
term for expressing the ideas usually entertained of the 
" Garden of Eden," as any language can afford. 

According to the Mosaic narrative in the first chapter of 
Genesis, the Garden was in the east part of a country called 
Eden — a word which in Hebrew signifies pleasure or pleasant- 
ness. The topography of Eden is l!hus described : " And a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence 
it was parted, and became into four heads. The name of the 
first is rison : that is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilah, where there is gold, and the gold in that land is 
good : there is bdellium, and the onyx-stone. And the name 
of the second river is Gihon: the same is it that compasseth 

B 
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the whole land of Cush. And the name of the third river 
is Hiddekel: that is it which goeth toward the east of 
Assyria. And the fourth river is Euphrates.' ' 

There is hardly any part of the world in which the site thus 
indicated has not been sought. In Asia, in Africa, in Europe, 
in America, in Tartary : on the banks of the Gauges, in the 
Indies, in China, in the island of Ceylon, in Armenia ; under 
the Equator; in Mesopotamia, in Syria, in Persia, in Babylon, 
in Arabia, in Palestine, in Ethiopia; among the Mountains of 
the Moon ; near the mountains of Libanus, Antilibanus and 
Damascus. There are some who, despairing of finding this 
favoured spot, or not deeming it necessary to seek it upon the 
earth, have inquired for it elsewhere. " Some," says Adam 
Clarke, " place it in the third heaven, others in the fourth ; some 
within the orbit of the moon, others in the moon itself; some 
in the middle regions of the air, or beyond the earth's attrac- 
tion ; some on the earth, others under the earth, others within 
the earth." 

We must be content to go with those who look for the site 
of Paradise upon the earth ; and shall find it expedient to 
direct our attention very much to the two theories which have 
obtained the suffrages of the greatest number of learned and 
able advocates. 

It has been assumed that, in whatever situation, otherwise 
probable, the marks by which Moses characterises the spot 
are to be found, there we may suppose that we have discovered 
the site of Paradise. In fixing the first probability, the all 
but unquestionable fact that the known rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris are mentioned as two of the four rivers of Eden, is of 
the greatest importance; and therefore the most exact in- 
quirers have not sought for the spot at any point distant from 
those rivers. The Euphrates and Tigris being thus then 
identified with two of the rivers of Eden, there has still 
remained a great latitude in the choice of a site for the 
garden, some looking for it near the sources of those rivers, 
and others seeking it in the low and flat plains through which 
they flow in the lower part of their course. 

One consideration that induced a preference for this site is, 
that the advocates of this opinion considered "heads," as applied 
to the rivers which went forth from the garden, to mean 
" sources," which would therefore render it natural to look for 
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the terrestrial paradise in a mountainous or hilly country, 
which alone could supply the water necessary to form four 
heads of rivers. But others — those who would fix the site 
towards the other extremity of the two known rivers, account 
it sufficient, and indeed more accordant with the text, to re- 
gard the " four heads" not as sources, but as channels ; that is, 
that the Euphrates and Tigris united before they entered the 
garden, and, after leaving it, divided again, and entered the 
Persian Gulf by two mouths; thus forming four channels, 
two above and two below the garden, each called by a dif- 
ferent name. " The river or channel," says Dr. Wells, " must 
be looked upon as a highway crossing over a forest, and which 
may be said to divide itself into four ways, whether the 
division be made above or below the forest." With this view 
some writers are content to take the present Shat-ul-Arab 
(the single stream which is formed by the confluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and which afterwards divides to enter 
the golf) as the river that went through the garden; but as 
Major Rennellhas shown that the two great rivers kept 
distinct courses to die sea until the time of Alexander, 
although at no great distance of time afterwards they became 
united, other writers are contented to believe that such a 
junction and subsequent divergence did, either in the time of 
Moses or before the Deluge, exist in or near the place indi- 
cated. The Deluge must have made (great changes in the 
beds of these and many other rivers; and inferior agencies 
have alone been sufficient greatly to alter the ancient channels 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. This is not only rendered 
obvious by an inspection of the face of the country, but the 
memory of such events is preserved by local traditions, and 
they are even specified in the writings of the Arabian geo- 
graphers and historians. Thus, then, of the two most probable 
conjectures, one fixes the terrestrial Paradise in Armenia, 
between the sources of the Euphrates, Tigris, Phasis, and 
Araxes ; and the other identifies the land of Eden with the 
country between Baghdad and Basrah; and, in that land, 
some fix the garden near the latter city, while others, more 
prudently, only contend that it stood in some part of this 
territory, where an ancient junction and subsequent separa- 
tion of the Euphrates and Tigris took place. 

Reverting to Oriental opinion, it may be stated that the 

b2 
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most prevalent notion in the east is that which places the 
terrestrial paradise in the Island of Serendib, or Ceylon. It 
is alleged that when the first man was driven out of paradise, 
he was sent to the Mountains of Rahoun in this island, two or 
three days' journey from the sea. The Portuguese call this 
mountain Pico de Adamo, or Mountain of Adam, because it is 
thought that this first of men was buried under it, after he had 
lived in repentance a hundred and thirty years. The Mussul- 
mans do not believe that the paradise, in which Adam was 
placed, was terrestrial, but that it was in one of the seven 
heavens; and that from this heaven he was cast down into 
the island of Ceylon, where he died, after having made a 
pilgrimage into Arabia, where he visited the site of the future 
temple of Mecca. They say also, that when (rod created 
•the Garden of Eden, he created there what the eye has never 
seen, the ear has never heard, and what has never entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. 

The first position, of course, places the land of Eden in 
Armenia, where, within a very circumscribed space, not only 
the Euphrates and Tigris, but two other great rivers have 
their sources. These are known by the comparatively modern 
names of the Halys and Araxes; and if we take these to be 
the Pison and Gihon of Genesis, we have all the conditions 
that can well be required. These rivers flow in directions 
contrary to the Euphrates and Tigris, and watered countries 
which were inhabited by tribes having little intercourse with 
the Jews; and thus their connection with the site of Paradise 
may, subsequently to the time of Moses, have passed out of 
remembrance. Assuming these to be the rivers of Eden, the 
country within the Halys (Pison) answers well to the land of 
Havilah ; while in that which borders on the Araxes (Gihon) 
it may be possible to recognize the more remarkable territory 
of Cush. 

According to a tradition still fondly cherished in the wild 
valleys of central Armenia, the tract allotted to our first 
parents, included the northern division of the pashalik of 
Mosul, and extended from this part of Assyria to some little 
distance north of Erzrum; its western extremity was in the 
vicinity of Tokat, towards the Halys, while the eastern 
border inoluded some portion of the district beyond Lake 
Van. "Without attaching particular importance to local 
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impressions/' says Col. Chesney, 1 " it must be admitted that 
those traditions which place Eden in that part of Asia, 
acquire a certain degree of probability from the fact that we 
actually find in the great plateau around Ararat, — that is, 
within a circle whose radius is about ninety miles— the 
sources of four noble rivers, which flow from thence to as 
many different seas, and of which two at least are known, 
from the description given in the Bible, to have been con- 
nected with the first abode of man." 

In recent times, Captain Wilford, coming from the study 
of the Hindoo Puranas, opened what was considered a new 
source of information on the subject, and placed the site of 
Eden on the mountains of India. 9 The view put forth by 
this writer attracted much attention, and obtained the adhesion 
of Mr. Charles Taylor, the editor of Calmet, who supports it 
with his usual ingenuity. His concluding observations are :— 

" The situation of Paradise, in Armenia, where the heads 
of the Euphrates and Tigris spring, where the head of the 
Araxes and a branch of the Phasis rise not very distant from 
each other, according to the best accounts we are able to 
procure of that country (which however are not altogether 
satisfactory), has many plausibilities in its favour. Never- 
theless, there is this to be said against it, that mankind could 
not journey from the East to Babylon, if Armenia were the 
seat of Noah's deliverance, and if that seat were adjacent to 
Paradise, as we have uniformly supposed. 

" But the situation of Paradise on the Indian Caucasus, or 
Imaus Mountains, unites all those requisites which are 
deemed necessary coincidences with the Mosaic narration. 
Mountains furnish the sources of rivers; many great rivers 
rise in these mountains. Paradise furnished four rivers ; four 
rivers rise in these mountains, in a vicinity sufficiently near, 
though not now from the same lake. Mankind travelled 
k from the East 1 to Babylon; these mountains are East of 
Babylon." 

This argument is, in fact, the mainstay of those who assign 
a very easterly position to the land of Eden, and, as in this 
instance, is regarded by them as conclusive, against at least 
the claims of the region in Armenia in which the Tigris and 

1 Euphrates and Tigris, i. 268. 

9 The Asiatic Researches, vol. vi., p. 455. 
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Euphrates have their source, and still more, of course, against 
Syria. But unfortunately it avails nothing for this purpose. 
To come from that country to Babylonia it is necessary to keep 
along on the east side of the Median mountains, and then issue 
at once from the east into the plain. Such is now the daily route 
of caravans going from Tabreez (on the borders of Armenia) to 
Baghdad. They go south as far as Kermanshah* and then, 
making an almost right angle, take a western direction to 
Baghdad. This makes their journey, ten or twelve days longer 
than it would be by the direct route, by Sulimanieh, over the 
mountains of Kurdistan. We have ourselves travelled both these 
routes, and should say, with perfect conviction, that the latter 
route— difficult, toilsome, and even in some parts dangerous— 
is certainly not the one, as compared with the other, which 
a migrating people, quite ignorant of what lay before them, 
would be likely to take. If the easier, but more circuitous 
route is even now preferred by those who are quite aware of 
the gain in time which the shorter route offers, no one can sup- 
pose that these primitive emigrants, with a plain way before 
them along the foot of the mountains, would traverse an almost 
impassable region without any definite object and without any 
knowledge of the parts that lay beyond. Emigrants seeking 
a settlement in lands not hitherto explored and to whom any 
particular direction is no object, never entangle themselves 
among the mountains so long as they have a fair and practi- 
cable road before them across the plains. 

As the whole theory has been built upon the single text 
which describes the first known colony of mankind as coming 
' from the east,' there is little to uphold it when that support 
is withdrawn. 

The opinions set forth, or rather indicated, above, are but a 
few of those that have been propounded ; but although many 
more might be added, it will be observed that most of them 
have much in common, and differ only in some of the details. 
To enumerate the vagaries of our German neighbours on this 
subject would be endless. When Rudbeck, a Swede, placed 
Eden in Scandinavia, and the Siberians told the Czar Peter 
that it was in Siberia, these became topics of constant 
ridicule among German scholars ; and yet one of their 
own number proposed a no less extravagant hypothesis, 
which was made matter of serious discussion, and has been 
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honoured with more than one elaborate refutation. The 
name of the author is Hasse, and his view was set forth in a 
book called " Discoveries in the Oldest History of the Earth 
and of Mankind." His greatest discovery is that the site of 
Paradise was in Prussia, on the shores of the Baltic, the bedolach 
or bdellium being the amber that there abounds. He believes 
that the Caspian and the Euzine were once united, which is 
probable enough; but he further holds that their waters 
flowed by one great river into the Baltic. Lest we should 
think this a somewhat ungenial clime for the first pair and 
their blessed garden, he admits that more warmth would be 
agreeable, but argues that the temperature of the North has 
been lowered by some great physical revolution, for that 
originally it was the region of warmth. The trees yielded 
amber as resin, and bore fruits so beneficial to health, that 
they might well be called " trees of life." All this seems to 
be based upon the fanciful notion of the Greeks respecting 
the hyperborean regions in the Northern Ocean as the birth- 
place of gods and men, and the abode of longevity and 
peace. 

Of the opinions which have been started, that which finds 
the site of Eden in Armenia is the most current, clearly 
because that site offers the tangible fact that the two which 
are known of the four rivers, have their rise in that country. 
Next to that in acceptance is the opinion that the Eden 
was on the river (Shat-ul-Arab) formed by the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and afterwards dividing to enter 
the Persian Gulf by two principal estuaries. We must 
confess that this has always been the favourite theory of 
our own. But we have of late begun to waver in presence 
of the various difficulties which beset every alternative, and 
to doubt whether the site be at all recognizable since the 
Flood. On this point there is much good sense in the 
observations of one whose recent loss to Biblical geography 
there is good reason to deplore. 1 

" The fundamental error of most inquirers seems to be 
that they consider the description as having necessarily a 
reference to certain countries, rivers, and other localities 

1 Rev. N. Morren— Translation of RosenmUUer'S Biblical Geo- 
graphy of Central Asia — which he has enriched by many learned 
and valuable notes. 
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which still actually exist on the face of the globe. But the 
correctness of this supposition may justly be doubted. It 
does not in the least affect the authenticity or the divine 
origin of the early part of the Book of Genesis to believe that 
it embodies traditionary or written documents of a much 
earlier date than the age of Moses, and which were incorpo- 
rated by him into his history as being of equal authority with 
what came under his own observation or was directly revealed 
to him by God. The apostle Jude 1 seems to intimate that 
there was a series of inspired men from Adam downwards.* 
If then we may suppose the whole account of Paradise to be 
an inspired antediluvian document, referring exclusively to a 
state of things which the Deluge swept away, the difficulty of 
reconciling the account with existing topography will imme- 
diately vanish. It is true that we find some of the names of 
countries and rivers there mentioned to have been afterwards 
applied to countries and rivers of the world after the Flood ; 
but what was more natural than for Noah's posterity to give 
the same names to objects in the new world which had 
been given to similar objects by their antediluvian ancestry ?" 
The identity of the objects, however, does by no means follow, 
from the mere identity of the names. In fact almost every 
name of a river or country which occurs in the description of 
Paradise was applied to more than one river or country in the 
postdiluvian world. Thus Pishon denotes a stream gene- 
rally, and Gihon or Jihoon (from a word that signifies to 
break forth) was also etymologically the designation of a river ; 
and though now used pre-eminently of the Oxus, as also a 
prefix to oriental names of the Araxes, the Ganges, &c, it 
was likewise the name of a rivulet or water-course at Jerusalem, 
1 Kings i. 38; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30; xxxiii. 14. In the 
Hiddekel some find the root both of the Indus (Hid, Hind) 
and the Dijlat or Tigris. There were two Havilahs, one in- 
habited by a Shemite tribe, Gen. x. 29, the other by a Hamite, 
Gen. x. 7. The various significations of Cush form one of the 
chief perplexities in Bible geography ; and we find the name 
of Eden itself given to more than one district east." 

1 Verse 14. 

* Among whom was Noah.— 2 Pet. ii. 5. 



MOUNT ARARAT. 



Thh name of Ararat does not anywhere in Scripture occur 
as the name of a mountain, but only as the name of a country 
upon " the mountains" of which the ark rested during the 
subsidence of the flood, Gen. viii. 4. It is however well 
known that this was the name of one of the most extensive 
provinces of the kingdom of Armenia ; that, in fact, which con- 
tains the mountain, or rather " mountains," which have been 
identified with Ararat. Ail but universal consent has founded 
upon this analogy the conclusion that the mountains in ques- 
tion are those to which the Scripture narrative of the Deluge 
has reference, and we shall not therefore waste time upon the 
proof of a fact so generally admitted. 

We have ourselves beheld this mountain ; we have travelled 
along its base, and have had it for many days continually in 
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sight, displayed in all its noble proportions from the base to 
the icy crown, and we could not but regard with deep emotion 
the spot — the second cradle of our race — from which the 
fathers of mankind came down to replenish the earth which 
the Flood had desolated. It seemed to us as a monument— 
the grandest in the world— of God's judgments and of His 
mercies. We shall however furnish the reader with a better 
account of this mountain than even this personal observation 
enables us to furnish. We shall follow the account of one 
to whom the mountain was a study, who made it the special 
object of his researches, and who for the sake of its thorough 
exploration, and for the renown of being the first to ascend its 
summit, made a long journey of 2230 miles from the uttermost 
parts of Europe, and who, when arrived at the spot, made 
repeated and perilous attempts, until he at length realized the 
object of his persevering zeal, and stood upon the mountain of 
the avk. This enterprising traveller was Professor Parrot* the 
account of whose journey was published in German* 1 tat 
has been ably translated in a somewhat con&nsed farm by 
Mr. W. D. Cooky,, who has added in an appendix some 
valuable materials of more recent date.* 

The expedition was made in the year 1829, when the exten- 
sion of the Russian power in this remote quarter, appeared to 
render more feasible than it had aver before been, an enter- 
prise the desire of which had been awakened in the traveller's 
mind twenty years before, when as he stood upon the summit 
of the Kasbeg,* during a snow storm, a momentary break in 
the clouds discovered in the distant south, a high, round, soli- 
tary peak, in all probability the silver crown of Ararat. 

The mountain of Ararat rises on the southern borders of a 
plain, of about thirty-five miles in breadth, and of a length of 
which seventy miles may be taken in with the eye ; being a 
portion of the plain which is watered by a wide curve formed 

1 Reise man Ararat, 

* It was published as the first volume of an undertaking, which 
does not seem to have been appreciated by the public, as it proceeded 
no further. Its title expresses its object. — "The World Surveyed in 
the XlXth Century : or Recent Narratives of Scientific and 
Exploratory Expeditions, (undertaken chiefly by command of 
Foreign Governments.") London: 1845. 

3 The highest summit of the Caucasus. 
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by the Araxes. It consists, correctly speaking t of two moun- 
tains — the Great Ararat, and its immediate neighbour, the 
Less Ararat ; the former on the north-west, the latter on the 
south-east; their summits distant about seven miles from 
each other, in a right line, and their bases insensibly melt- 
ing into one another by the interposition of a wide level 
valley. 

The summit of the Great Ararat has an elevation of 17,210 
feet perpendicular, or more than three miles and a quarter 
above the sea, and 14,320 feet, or nearly two miles and three 
quarters, above the plain of the Araxes. The north-eastern 
slope of the mountain may be assumed at fourteen, the north- 
western at twenty miles in length. On the former, even from 
a great distance, a deep gloomy chasm is discoverable, 
which many compare to a crater ; but which may be more 
properly regarded as a cleft, just as if the mountain had been 
rent asunder at the top. From the summit downwards for 
nearly two-thirds of a mile perpendicular, or nearly three 
miles in an oblique direction, it is covered with a crown of 
eternal snow and ice, the lower border of which is irregularly * 
indented, according to the elevations or depressions of the 
ground ; but upon the entire northern half of the mountain, 
from 14,000 feet above the sea, it shoots up in one rigid crest 
to the summit, interrupted here and there by a few pointed 
rocks, and then stretches downward, on the southern half, 
to a level somewhat less low. This is the silver head of 
Ararat. 

The summit of Little Ararat rises 13,000 feet, or nearly two 
miles and a half, measured perpendicularly, above the level 
of the sea; and above the plain of the Araxes, it is 10,140 
feet, or nearly two miles. Notwithstanding this height, it is 
not always buried in snow, but is quite free from it in Sep- 
tember and October, and probably sometimes also in August, 
or even earlier. Its declivities are considerably steeper than 
those of the Great Ararat ; its form is almost perfectly coni- 
cal, marked with several delicate furrows, which radiate 
downwards from the summit, and give the picture presented 
by this mountain a very peculiar and interesting character. 

The narrative of the attempts made to ascend Ararat 
by Professor Parrot, is so interesting, that we present the 
reader with the substance of it in his own words. The first 
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and second attempts were unsuccessful. On the first occasion 
the party reached the height of 13,070 feet, and were at no 
great distance from the borders of the perpetual snow which 
covers the upper part of the mountain, when the approach of 
night compelled them to fix their quarters there among some 
large and conveniently placed pieces of rock. In the morn- 
ing the upward march was resumed, and the account thus 
proceeds : — 

" In about two hours we had reached the limits, properly so 
called, of the perpetual ice and snow; that is to say, not the 
place where the snow, favoured by the coolness of a valley, or 
other circumstances, remains at the lowest elevation, but 
where, extending continuously on a uniform slope, it is 
checked only by the warmth of the region below it. I found 
those limits to be at the height of 14,240 feet above the level 
of the sea. The way up to that point from our night quarters 
was rendered extremely fatiguing by the steepness of some of 
the rocky tracts, which were passable only, because, consist- 
ing of masses of rock piled one upon the other, they offered 
angles and edges for the hands and feet. 

" For an instant we halted at the foot of the pyramid of snow 
which before our eyes was projected with wondrous grandeur 
on the clear blue sky: we chose out such matters as could be 
dispensed with, and left them behind a rock ; then, serious 
and in silence, and not without a devout shuddering, we set 
foot upon that region which certainly since Noah's time no 
human being had ever trodden. At first the progress was 
easy, because the acclivity was not very steep, and besides it 
was covered with a layer of fresh snow on which it was easy 
to walk ; the few cracks in the ice also which occurred, were 
of no great breadth, and could be easily stepped over. But 
this joy did not last long ; for, after we had advanced about 
200 paces, the steepness increased to such a degree, that we 
we were no longer able to tread securely on the snow, but, in 
order to save ourselves from sliding down on the ice beneath 
it, we were obliged to have recourse to that measure, for the 
employment of which I had taken care to equip myself and 
my companions, namely, the cutting of steps. Although that 
which is called ice on such mountains, is in reality snow con- 
verted into a glacier, that is to say, permeated with water 
and again frozen, in which state it is far from possessing the 
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aoMty of true ice, yet like this it does not yield to the pres- 
sure of the foot, and requires, where the slope is very rapid, 
the cutting of steps. For this purpose some of us had brought 
little axes, some bill-hooks, while others, again, made use of 
the ice-staff. The general rule in the ascent was, that the 
leader should only cut the ice just enough to allow himself to 
mount, and that each as he followed should enlarge the step ; 
and thus, while the labour of the foremost was lightened, a 
good path was prepared for the descent, wherein much firmer 
footing is required than in ascending. 

44 Through this proceeding, dictated off-hand by necessity 
and frequent experience, and which, moreover, could not be 
dispensed with for a single step, as well as through manifold 
hindrances of a new sort which obstructed the carrying up of 
the cross, our progress suffered so much delay, that though in 
the stony region which was by no means easily traversed, we 
had been able to gain about 1000 feet of elevation in the 
hour, we could now hardly ascend 600 feet in the same time. 
It was necessary for us to turn a bold projection of the slope 
above us, and having come to it, we found on it, and straight 
across the direction in which we were proceeding, a deep 
crack in the ice, about five feet wide, and of such length that ' 
we could not distinctly see whether it was possible to go 
round it. To our consolation, however, the drifted snow had 
in one place filled up the crevice tolerably well, so that with 
mutual assistance we got safely over, a feat rendered some- 
what difficult by the circumstance that the edge of the ice 
which we wanted to reach was a good deal higher than that 
on which we were standing. 

44 As soon as we had got over this little trouble, and had 
ascended a very moderate slope, we found ourselves on a 
nearly horizontal plain of snow, which forms a principal step 
on this side of Ararat, and may be easily recognized in all my 
sketches of the mountain as an almost horizontal interruption 
of the slope, next to the summit on the right-hand side. This 
height was the scope of our exertions this time ; for we had, 
to judge from appearances, work for three hours, and there 
arose, to our sorrow, a strong humid wind, which, as it gave 
us reason to expect a snow storm, damped our courage, and 
took from us all hope of reaching the summit.'' 

Here, however, they disencumbered themselves of a cross . 
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ten feet high, of wood painted black, which they had brought 
up with them with the view of planting it on the summit. 
They seem to have been much incommoded by it, and were 
probably glad that the apparent impracticability of taking it 
higher, gave them a sufficient excuse for disposing of it 
here. 

" It faces Erivan, and has behind it in that direction the 
steep snows of the summit, so that being itself black, it will 
be strikingly relieved, and must be visible with a good tele- 
scope." This they had afterwards cause to doubt. 

The third attempt, rendered successful by the experience 
gained in the two former, was made on the 7th of October, 
1829, and the particulars are thus related : l — 

" The experience acquired in my former ascent had taught 
me that everything depended on spending the night as close 
as possible to the limits of perpetual snow, so as to be able to 
reach the summit and to return again the following day, and 
that, to that end, the loads of the cattle and of the men must 
be confined to what was absolutely indispensable. I had 
therefore three oxen only laden with some warm clothing, the 
requisite supply of food, and a small quantity of fire- wood. I 
took also a small cross, made of bars two inches in diameter, 
but cut of oak, and so put together that the longer piece 
might serve as a staff to the man who carried it. We directed 
our course to the same side as before, and in order to spare 
our strength as much as possible, Abovian and myself rode 
this time, as far as the rocky nature of the ground allowed us, 
to the vicinity of the grassy plain, Kip-Ghioll ; we did not, 
however, leave our horses there as Stepan had done, but sent 
them back with a Kossak, who attended us for that purpose ; 
from this place M. Hehn also returned. 

" It was not quite noon when we reached this point ; we 
took our breakfast, and after resting about an hour and a 
half we set forward in an oblique course upwards, deviating a 
little from our former track. The oxen, however, could not 
follow us so fast ; one of them in particular seemed much 
weaker than the others ; and as it threatened to cause us no 
little delay, we deemed it advisable to make ourselves inde- 

1 Although given as a continuous extract, several unessential 
passages are omitted. This is, therefore, an abstract of the larger 
account. 
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pendent of each aid. We halted, therefore, at the base of a 
towering pile of stones, over which the poor animals could 
hardly have climbed ; we then freed them from their loads, 
which we distributed fairly among the party, so that each 
man carried bis share of covering and fuel ; and this done, we 
sent back the oxen with their keeper. 

" About half-past five o'clock we were close to the lower 
border of the snow, and had attained a height considerably 
above that of our former night quarters : the elevation of this 
point above the sea was 13,800 feet. The large masses of 
rock here scattered about determined us in selecting this spot 
for our night's lodging. A fire was soon kindled, and some- 
thing warm got ready for the stomach. For me this repast 
consisted in onion soup, the use of which I can recommend to 
mountain travellers in such circumstances, as extremely warm- 
ing and reviving, and better than animal food or meat soups, 
because these require for their digestion more strength, which 
they restore indeed, but not so quickly as to allow you to feel 
any benefit from them within the usually circumscribed 
period of exertion. 

" It was a delicious evening which I spent here ; my eyes at 
one time set on my good-humoured companions, at another 
on the clear sky on which the summit of the mountain was 
projected with wondrous grandeur ; and again, on the grey 
night, spreading in the distance and in the depth beneath me. 
Thus I became resigned to the single feeling of peace, tender* 
ness, love, thankfulness, submission — the silent evoking of the 
past, the indulgent glimpse of the future ; in short, that inde- 
scribable delightful sensation which never fails to affect 
travellers at great heights and under agreeable circumstances; 
and so, favoured by a temperature of 40° Fahr. — no slight 
warmth for the atmosphere at our elevation — I lay down to 
rest under a projecting rock of lava, while my companions 
still remained for a long time chatting round the fire. 

" At the first dawn we roused ourselves up, and at about 
half-past six proceeded on our march. The last tracts of 
rocky fragments were crossed in about half an hour, and we 
once more trod on the limits of perpetual snow nearly in the 
same place as before, having first lightened ourselves by de- 
positing near some heaps of stones such articles as we could 
dispense with. But the snowy region had undergone a great, 
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and for us by no means favourable change. The newly-fallen 
snow which had been of some use to us in our former attempt 
had since melted, from the increased heat of the weather, and 
was now changed into glacier ice ; so that notwithstanding the 
moderate steepness of the acclivity, it would be necessary to 
cut steps from below. This made our progress a laborious 
affair, and demanded the full exertion of our strength from the 
first starting. We were obliged to leave one of the peasants 
behind at the place where we spent the night, as he com- 
plained of illness ; two others, tired in ascending the glacier, 
stopped at first only to rest, but afterwards went back to the 
same station. The rest of us, without allowing ourselves to be 
detained an instant on account of these accidents, pushed on 
unremittingly to our object, rather excited than discouraged by 
the difficulties in our way. We soon after came again to the 
great crack which marks the upper edge of the icy slope just 
ascended, and about ten o'clock we found ourselves exactly 
in the place where we had arrived on the former occasion 
at noon, that is to say, on the great plain of snow which 
forms the first step downward from the icy head of Ararat. 

"In the direction of the summit we had before us an 
acclivity shorter but steeper than that just passed over ; and 
between it and the furthest pinnacle there seemed to intervene 
only a gentle swelling of the ground. After a short rest we 
ascended with the aid of hewn steps the next slope (the 
steepest of all), and then another elevation ; but now, instead 
of seeing immediately in front of us the grand object of all our 
exertions, a whole row of hills had developed itself to our 
eyes, and completely intercepted the view of the summit. At 
this our spirits which had never fluctuated so long as we sup- 
posed that we had a view of all the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, sank not a little, and our strength, exhausted by the 
hard work of cutting steps in the ice, seemed hardly adequate 
to the attainment of the now invisible goal. Yet, on calcu- 
lating what was already done and what remained to be done, 
on considering the proximity of the succeeding row of 
heights, and casting a glance at my hearty followers, care fled, 
and " boldly onwards !" resounded in my bosom. We passed, 
without stopping, over a couple of hills ; there we felt the 
mountain wind. I pressed forward round a projecting mound 
of snow, and behold ! before my eyes, now intoxicated with 
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joy, lay the extreme cone, the highest pinnacle of Ararat. 
Still a last effort was required of ns to ascend a tract of ice 
by means of steps, and that accomplished, about a quarter past 
three on the 27th September (9th October, n.s.), 1829, we 

STOOD UPON THE TOP OP ARARAT. 

" What I first aimed at and enjoyed was rest ; I spread out 
my cloak and sat down on it. I found myself on a gently- 
vaulted, nearly cruciform surface, of about two hundred paces 
in circuit, which at' the margin sloped off precipitously on 
every side, but particularly towards the south-east and north- 
east Formed of eternal ice, without rock or stone to interrupt 
its continuity, it was the austere, silvery head of Old Ararat. 
Towards the east this summit extended more uniformly than 
elsewhere, and in this direction it was connected by means of 
a nattish depression, covered in like manner with perpetual 
ice, with a second and somewhat lower summit, distant ap- 
parently from that on which I stood above half a mile, but in 
reality only 397 yards, or less than a quarter of a mile. 
This saddle-shaped depression may be easily recognised from 
the plain of the Araxes with the naked eye, but from that 
quarter it is seen' foreshortened ; and as the less elevation 
stands foremost, while the greater one is behind, the former 
appears to be as high as, or even higher than the latter, which 
from many points cannot be seen at all. M. Fedorov ascer- 
tained by his angular measurements made in a north-easterly 
direction from the plain of the Araxes, that the summit in 
front is seven feet lower than that behind or further west ; to 
me, looking from the latter, the difference appeared much 
more considerable. 

" The gentle depression between the two eminences presents 
a plain of snow moderately inclined towards the south, over 
which it would be easy to go from the one to the other, and 
which may be supposed to be the very spot on which Noah's 
ark rested, if the summit itself be assumed as the scene of that 
event, for there is no want of the requisite space, inasmuch as 
the ark, according to Genesis vi. 15, three nundred ells long 
and fifty wide, would not have occupied a tenth part of the 
surface* of this depression. Ker Porter, however, makes 1 on 

1 Travels in Georgia Perno, and Armenia, £&, Loud. 1821, vol. i 

p. 183. 

C 
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this subject a subtle comment favourable to the opinion that 
the resting-place of the ark was not on the summit of the 
mountain, but on some lower part of it ; beoause in Genesis 
viii. 5, it is said, " On the first day of the tenth month the 
tops of the mountains appeared;" but in vi. 16 it is stated 
that the window of the ark was above; consequently, Noah 
could have seen only what was higher than the ship, which 
was therefore lower down than the tops of the mountains : on 
these grounds Ker Porter is inclined to look upon the wide 
valley between the Great and Little Ararat as the place where 
the ark rested. In this reasoning, however, he takes the 
above quoted texts of Holy Writ in a sense different from the 
literal one; for it is nowhere said that Noah saw the moun- 
tains appear, but it is' simply stated that after the ark had 
rested, the waters subsided, so that already on the first day of 
the tenth moon the mountains began to appear; then "after 
forty days Noah opened the window which he had made in 
the ark and let fly a raven;'* and, again, after three weeks, 
"Noah took off the cover of the ark and saw that the ground 
was dry," respecting which he might have formed as good a 
judgment or even a better from the more elevated point than 
from the lower. 

" From the summit I had a very extensive prospect, in which, 
however, owing to the great distances, only the chief masses 
could be plainly distinguished. The valley of the Araxes was 
covered in its whole length by a greyish cloud of vapour, 
through which Erivan and Sardarabad appeared only as dark 
ifipots, no bigger than my hand. In the south, the hills behind 
-which Bayazed lay, were more distinctly visible. In the 
north-north-west, the serrated head of Alaghes rose majes- 
tically, covered in every hollow with large masses of snow,— 
a truly inaccessible crown of rocks. Immediately in the 
neighbourhood of Ararat, particularly towards the south-east 
and on the west at a greater distance, were a number of 
smaller mountains, for the most part having conical summits, 
"with hollows in the middle, apparently at one time volcanoes. 
Then towards the east-south-east was the Little Ararat, the 
head of which no longer appeared as the simple termination 
of a cone, as it appeared from the plain, but like the section 
of a truncated quadrangular pyramid, having at its angles 
and in the middle a number of rocky elevations of various 
heights." 
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It may surprise the reader to learn that the fact of this 
ascent has been called in question and even denied. It is 
alleged that as the summit of the mountain is a ©one of steep 
ice, the ascent of it is impossible. But, as Mr. Cooley 
remarks, in his preface, examples of reputed impossibilities of 
this kind, achieved by men urged on by scientific curiosity, 
and stimulated by the struggle with difficulty and danger, are 
so numerous, that we are only at a loss to reply to this objection 
with sufficient brevity. Ararat, though high, is yet inferior in 
altitude to many of the passes of the Himaleh : its icy head may 
be steep; but yet that resolute men may climb the narrowest 
ridge of the steepest ice, was proved in the ascent of the 
Jungfrau by M. Agassiz, Mr. Forbes, and others, in 1841. A 
Russian traveller, M. Automonof^ is said to have ascended 
Ararat in 1834. He is reported to have found the large cross 
set up by Parrot, nearly covered with snow. The summit of 
the mountain was, it is understood, nearly reached by Colonel 
Stoddart, who perished in Bokhara. There seems to be, 
therefore, no ground for questioning the veracity of Professor 
Parrot, who appears to have in all respects well merited the 
high eulogy pronounced upon him by Humboldt — that " he 
was constantly guided by the love of truth." 

A remarkable circumstance in the history of Mount Ararat 
yet remains to be recorded. In the summer of 1840, Arme- 
nia was visited by a violent earthquake, which shook Ararat 
to its foundation. The immense quantities of loose stones, 
snow, ice, and mud then precipitated from the great chasm 
immediately overwhelmed and destroyed the monastery of St. 
James and the village of Arghuri, and spread destruction far 
and wide in the plain of the Araxes. 

The earthquake of the 20th of June, 1840, was first 
felt in the vicinity of Ararat, .about forty-five minutes 
past six o'clock in the evening, and continued with alter- 
nating shocks and undulatory motion of the earth for two 
minutes. The monastery of St. James and the village of 
Arghuri, with the summer residence of the Sardar, were 
all buried in the ruins from the mountain. The streams of 
mud and melted snow poured down from the great chasm, 
covered the fields' ana gardens to the distance of seven 
miles. The first four shocks, which were the most violent, 
and were accompanied with a low subterranean noise, seemed 

o2 
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to proceed from Ararat in an east-north-east direction, and 
left on their way traces of terrible violence, particularly in 
the circles of Erivan and Nakhichevan. 

About seven o'clock the same evening above 3000 houses 
were thrown down in the district of Sharur, on the Araxes, 
east of Ararat. But it was in the valley of the Araxes, near 
the Earasu, or Blackwater, and at the mouth of the Arpa- 
chai, that the violence of the earthquake was most severely 
felt. The banks of the Araxes gaped in cracks 10 or 12 feet 
wide, parallel to the course of the river, and to the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from it. These fissures threw out 
water, with great quantities of sand, to the height, in some 
cases, of 5 feet. The bed of the Araxes was in some places 
left quite dry; in others, the collected waters were kept in 
continual agitation, as if they boiled. 

This terrible convulsion was felt to a great distance in dif- 
ferent directions. But the chief sufferers were the inhabitants 
of Armenia. Of the population of Arghuri, estimated at a 
thousand souls, not one escaped. In the town of Nakhichevan 
nearly 800 houses and other buildings were destroyed. Erivan 
suffered in like manner; and throughout the villages the 
habitations laid in ruins amounted to between 6000 and 7000. 
Had not the earthquake taken place at the hour when the 
Easterns generally quit the shelter of their roofs to enjoy the 
freshness of the open air, its effects would have been much 
more fatal; but it does not appear that above 50 people 
(exclusive of those who perished on Ararat) lost their lives 
on the occasion, buried in the ruins of their dwellings. Shocks 
were felt daily in the villages near Ararat till the 26th June, 
each continuing about two or three minutes. It was on the 
24th that the great fall of Ararat, as it has been called, took 
place. At the commencement of the earthquake the monas- 
tery of St. James and the village of Arghuri were at once 
buried beneath the rocks, ice, and torrent of mud which fell 
from the ereat chasm above. But as the ice and snow 
precipitated from the summit gradually melted, the whole 
mass lost its stability, and about nine o'clock in the morning 
of the 24th it began to move with extraordinary rapidity 
down the mountain towards the Karasu, so that in an incre- 
dibly short time this stream of rocks and mud spread to a dis- 
tance of 12 or 14 miles in the valley of the Araxes. 
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The result of this fell has been a vast increase in the suse 
of the great chasm, from which the accumulations of rocks 
and ice made during ages have been swept away. The 
snowy summit of Ararat has sunk considerably, but has not 
Men in, as was reported. The white, yellow, and vitreous 
feldspaths, with crystals and pyrites, which seem to form the 
heart of the mountain, are now fully exposed to view on the 
upper walls of the great chasm. 
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SETTLEMENT OP NOAH'S DESCENDANTS. 



The subject of the Dispersion of Nations is one of very 
great and peculiar interest. All the information we possess 
on the subject is afforded by the tenth chapter of the book of 
Genesis, which has therefore formed the basis of the investi- 
gations of many learned and able men. The most recent, as 
well as (in our judgment) the most satisfactory statement on 
the subject is embraced in a long article 1 from a pen eminently 
qualified to do it justice, in the Cyclopaedia of Biblical Lite- 
rature, and we shall best consult the reader's advantage by 
briefly indicating the conclusions which that interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of the question exhibits. 

Many obvious reasons incline us to suppose that the small 
number of mankind which divine mercy spared from the 
extirpation of the Deluge, eight persons, forming at the 
utmost five families, would continue to dwell near each other 
as long as the utmost stretch of convenience would permit 
them. The dread of dangers, known and unknown, and 
every day's experience of the benefits derived from mutual 
aid, would strengthen other motives. It is evident from Gen. 
xi. 10-16, that about 100 years, according to the Hebrew 
text, were spent in this state of family propinquity, yet with 
a considerable degree of proximate diffusion, which necessity 
would urge: but the dates of the Septuagint, without includ- 
ing the disputed generation of the postdiluvian Cainan, give 
400. The Hebrew period can scarcely be admitted : but even 
that, much more the others, will afford a sufficient time for 
such an increase of mankind as would render an extensive 
outspread highly expedient. Tardy expansion would indeed 
have failed to reach distant regions, till many hundreds or 

1 Nation*, Disperrion of, by Dr. J. Pye Smith, F.R.8. . , 
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thousands of years had run out; and it may be shown on 
pretty strong evidence, that a dispersion of mankind was 
highly desirable to be in a more prompt and active style than 
would have been effected by the impulses of mere convenience 
and vague inclination. 

That this dictate of reasonable conjecture was realized in 
feet, is determined by the Mosaic writings. Of the elder son 
of Eber, the narrative says, " his name was Peleg, because in 
his days the earth was divided' 1 (Gen. x. 18); and this is 
repeated, evidently as a literal transcript, m 1 Citron, i. 19. 
Some are of opinion that the event took place about the time 
of his birth, and that his birth-name was given to him as a 
memorial of the transaction. But it was the practice of pro- 
bably all nations in the early times, that persons assumed to 
themselves, or imposed upon their children and other con- 
nections, new names at different epochs of their lives, derived 
from coincident events in all the variety of associated ideas. 
Of that practice many examples occur in the Scriptures. The 
conjecture is more probable that, in this instance, the name 
was appHed in the individual's raaturer age, and on account 
of some personal concern which he had in the commencement 
or progress of the separation. Respectable philologists have 
disputed whether it refers at all to a separation of mankind; 
and think that the event which singularly marked Peleg's 
life was an occurrence in physical geography, an earthquake, 
which produced a vast chasm, separating two considerable 
parts of the earth, in or near the district inhabited by men. 
The possibility of some such geological convulsion cannot be 
denied ; or that it might have been upon a great scale, and 
followed by important effects upon the condition of mankind. 
But neither the affirming nor the rejecting of this interpre- 
tation of " the earth's bemg divided," can affect the question 
upon the primeval separation and migratory distributions of 
men. It is evident that the chapters of Genesis x. and xL 
assume the fact, and may be considered as rather a summary 
recognition of it than as a detailed account. Two sentences 
are decisive (eh. ix. 19), " These are the three sons of Noah, 
and from these all the earth was scattered over." The other 
is ch. x. 32, " These are the families of the sons of Noah, 
[according] to their generations, in their nations; and from 
these the nations were dispersed in the earth, after the Flood.' 9 
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It has been the prevalent opinion that the outspreading, 
which is the entire subject of Genesis, ch. x., and the scatter- 
ing narrated in ch. xi. 1-9, refer to the same event, the latter 
being included in the former description, and being a state- 
ment of the manner in which the separation was effected. 
But unbiassed reading of the text appears most plainly to 
mark the distinctness, in time and character, of the two nar- 
ratives. The first was universal, regulated, orderly, quiet, 
and progressive: the second, local, embracing only a part of 
mankind, sudden, turbulent, and attended with marks of the 
Divine displeasure. 

The former is introduced and entitled in these words:— 
" Shem, and Ham, and Japheth ; — these are the three sons of 
Noah; and from them was the whole earth overspread. 19 
After the mention of the sons of Japheth, it is added, " From 
these the isles of the nations were dispersed, in their lands, 
each to its language, to their families, in their nations. 1 ' A 
formula somewhat differing is annexed to the descendants of 
Ham: "These are the sons of Ham, [according] to their 
families, to their tongues, in their lands, in their nations." 
The same phrase follows the enumeration of the house of 
Shem : and the whole concludes with, " These are the families 
of the sons of Noah, [according] to their generations, in their 
nations; and from these the nations were dispersed in the 
earth after the Flood" (Gen. ix. 19; x. 5, 20, 31, 32). 

We may here quote so much of Mr. Jacob Bryant's disser- 
tation on this subject, in his Ancient Mythology, as appears 
to us supported by direct evidence, or a high degree of pro- 
bability. 

Of Noah — " We may suppose that his sons showed him 
always great reverence ; and, after they were separated, and 
when he was no more, that they still behaved in conformity 
to the rules which he established. But there was one family 
which seems to have acted a contrary part. The sons of Gush 
would not submit to the Divine dispensation [in the disper- 
sion of the families] ; and Nimrod, who first took upon him- 
self regal state, drove Ashur from his demesnes, and forced 
him to take shelter in the higher parts of Mesopotamia* 
The sacred historian, after this, mentions another act of 
a rebellious purpose, which consisted in building a lofty 
tower with a very evil intent. Most writers have described 
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this and the former event (Nimrod's usurping conduct), as 
antecedent to the migration of mankind: but it will be my 
endeavour to show that the general migration was not only 
prior, but from another part of the world. I think that we 
may (from Gen. x. and xi.) observe two different occurrences 
which are generally blended together. First, that there was 
a formal migration of families to the several regions appointed 
for them, according to the determination of the Almighty: 
secondly, that there was a dissipation of others, who would 
not acquiesce in the Divine dispensation. It is generally 
thought that the whole of mankind is included in this descrip- 
tion (Gen. xi. 1, 2). But I am not certain that these words 
afford any proof to this opinion. The passage, when truly 
translated, does not by any means refer to the whole of man- 
kind. According to the original, it is said indeterminately 
that, * in the journeying of people from the East, they found 
a plain in the land of Shinar.' The purport, of the whole 
passage amounts only to this, that before there was any 
alteration in the language of mankind, a body of people came 
from the East to the place above specified. So that I am far 
from being satisfied that the whole of mankind was engaged 
in this expedition from the East. The Scripture does not 
seem to say so; nor can there be any reason assigned why 
they should travel so far merely to be dissipated afterwards. 
We have reason to think that, soon after the descent from 
the ark, the patriarch found himself in a fine and fruitful 
country (as described by all the ancient and modern autho- 
rities). Here I imagine that the patriarch resided. The 
sacred writings mention seemingly his taking up his abode 
for a long time upon the spot. Indeed they do not afford us 
any reason to infer that he ever departed from it. The very 
plantation of the vine seems to imply a purpose of residence. 
Not a word is said of the patriarch's ever quitting the place; 
nor of any of his sons departing from it till the general migra- 
tion*' When mankind had " become very numerous, it pleased 
God to allot to the various families different regions to which 
they were to retire: and they accordingly, in the days of 
Peleg, did remove and betake themselves to their different 
departments. But the sons of Cush would not obey. They 
went off under the conduct of the arch-rebel Nimrod, and 
seem to have been for a long time in a roving state; but at 
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last they arrived at the plains of Shinar. These they found 
occupied by Ashur (ch. x. 11) and his sons; for he had been 
placed there by divine appointment. Bat they ejected him, 
and seized upon his dominions. Their leader is often men- 
tioned by the Gentile writers, who call him Belus. 1 In the 
beginning of this history it is said that they journeyed from 
the East when they came to the land of Shinar. This was 
the latter part of their route; and the reason of their 
coming in this direction may, I think, be plainly shown. 
The ark, according to the best accounts, both sacred and 
profane, rested upon a mountain of Armenia, called Minyas, 
Bans, Lilbar, and Ararat. Many families of the emigrants 
went probably directly east or west, in consequence of the 
situation to which they were appointed. But those who were 
destined to the southern parts of the great continents which 
they were to inhabit, could not so easily and uniformly pro- 
ceed ; there being but few outlets to their place of destination. 
For the high Tauric ridge and the Gordyeean mountains came 
between and intercepted their due course." [Mr. Bryant 
introduces evidence of the next to insurmountable character 
of those mountains, which must have been far more impass- 
able in those early times than now.] " I should therefore 
think that mankind must necessarily, for some ages, have 
remained near the place of descent, from which they did not 
depart till the time of the general migration. Armenia is in 
great measure bounded either by the Pontic Sea or by moun- 
tains; and it seems to have been the purpose of Providence 
to confine the sons of men to this particular region, to prevent 
their roving too soon. Otherwise they might have gone off 
in small parties before the great families were constituted. 
Many families were obliged to travel more or less eastward, 
who wanted to come down to the remoter parts of Asia. The 
Cushites, who seem to have been a good while in a roving 
state, might possibly travel to the Pyfce Casprae before they 
found an outlet. In consequence of this the latter part of 
their route must have been a 'journeying from the East/ 
I was surprised, after I had formed this opinion from the 
natural history of the country, to find it verified by that 

1 Bd y Baal; not a name of any particular person, but a title, 
assumed by many, and of different nations; Ano. Mythol. vol. vL 
p. 260. 
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ancient historian Berosus. He mentions the route of his 
countrymen from Ararat after the Deluge, and says that it 
was not in a straight line; but the people had been instructed 
to take a circuit, and so descend to the regions of Babylonia. 
In this manner the sons of Cash came to the plains of Shinar, 
of which Babylonia was a part; and from hence they ejected 
Ashur, and afterwards trespassed upon Elam in the region 
beyond the Tigris." 

This, it will be seen, is in substantive agreement with the 
view before taken by us (p. 4, 5) — that the approach to Babylon 
44 from the east" — does not militate against the original 
descent from the regions of Armenia. 

Mr. Bryant adduces reasons for beKeving that the Confusion 
of Tongues was a miraculously-inflicted failure of the physical 
organs, producing unintelligible pronunciation of one and the 
same language ; that it affected only the house of Cush and 
their adherents; and that it was temporary, ceasing upon 
their separation. He proceeds: — "They seem to have been 
a very numerous body ; and, in consequence of this calamity, 
they fled away ; not to any particular place of destination, 
but ' were scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.' 
They had many associates, probably out of every family; 
apostates from the truth, who had left the stock of their fathers 
and the religion of the true God. For when Babel was 
deserted we find among the Coshites of ChaHaea some of the 
hne of Shem (ch. xi. 29, 31), whom we could scarcely have 
expected to have met in such a society. And we may well 
imagine that many of the branches of Ham were associated 
in the same manner in confederacy with the rebels: and 
some perhaps of every great division into which mankind 
was separated." 

Having thus removed, as we trust , the obstructions and 
obscurities, our course will be plain and brief in consideration 
of our chief subject, the first and properly so-called " Dis- 
persion" of families and tribes destined to form the nations of 
the earth. 

From the study of the tenth chapter of Genesis, which Sir 
William Jones calls " the most ancient history of the human 
race, and the oldest composition, perhaps, in the world/' the 
following observations have presented themselves. 

1. The enumeration comprises only nations existing in the 
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age of Moses, and probably of them only the most con- 
spicuous, as more or less connected with the history of the 
Israelites. 

2! It cannot be affirmed with certainty that we are here 
presented with a complete Table of Nations, even as existing 
in the time of Moses. Of each of the sons of Noah, it gives 
the sons : but of their sons (Noah's great-grandsons) it is 
manifest that all are not mentioned, and we have no possible 
means of ascertaining how many are omitted. 

3. The immediate descendants of Japheth, Ham, and Shem 
are, except in the instance of Nimrod and a few more, some 
of which are doubtful, given by names not personal, but 
designative of tribes or nations, or their countries. 

4. In attaching the names of nations to those here given, 
there is sometimes a deep uncertainty. Resemblance in 
orthographical appearance, or in similarity of sound, are not 
to be relied on alone ; there must be accessory and confirma- 
tory evidence. But oriental names possess a distinguished 
character of unchangeableness ; which renders inferences on 
this ground pretty safe. 

5. We are not warranted to suppose that the families, or 
clans, or tribes, or however the groups might have been 
formed, migrated immediately to their respective seats, by 
any sort of general breaking up. This would presuppose 
some kind of compulsory enforcement, which neither the 
nature of the case, nor any intimation in the narrative, war- 
rants us to assume. 

6. The acts of separation and journeying would have 
specific differences of impulse and performance ; they would 
affect one party and another, more or less, as to time, 
numbers, and rapidity of movement. 

7. Did this great measure, so important in its influence 
npon the whole history of mankind, originate in a divine 
command, given by miraculous revelation? Or, was it 
brought to pass solely in the way of God's universal provi- 
dence, to which nothing is great, nothing is small— operating 
by natural means upon the judgments, wills, and actions of 
men as rational agents? There do not seem to be any 
decisive reasons for adopting either side of this alternative. 
In favour of the former may be urged the necessity of a 
supernatural authority to induce universal obedience, the 
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motive arising from the assurance of divine guidance and 
protection, and the analogy of the fact which took place 600 
years after {corrected chronology, but, according to the present 
Hebrew text, only 176) ; "The Lord had said unto Abram, 
Get thee out of thy country, unto a land which I will show 
thee." (Gen. xii. 1). 

We have now only to place the enumeration of nations 
before our readers, having availed ourselves of the labours of 
Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, the younger Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
Robinson, and Baumgarten. 

I. Sons of Japheth, the Iapetus of the Greeks. 

i. Gomer. This name is traced in the Kimmerii of Homer 
and Herodotus ; the Gomares, (Josephus, Antiq. i. 6), whence 
Kelts, Gauls, Galatians; the Eymry; all the Celtic and 
Iberian tribes, Welch, Gaelic, Irish, Breton ; the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, Crimea. 

Sons of Gomer :— 

1. Ashkenaz. Axeni, inhabitants of the southern coasts ' 
of the Euxine Sea, and a large part of Armenia ; the Basques 
in the north of Spain ; the Saxons, as the Jews interpret 
Ashkenaz, in Jer. h. 27, to be Germany. 

2. Riphath (Diphath, 1 Chron. i. 6, a permutation of D 
and R, not unexampled). Rhibii, east of the Euxine ; Tobata 
and other parts of Paphlagonia; Croatia; the Ripheean 
mountains, a very obscure name in ancient geography, in- 
cluding probably some vague knowledge of the Uralian, 
Hartz, and Alpine regions. 

3. Togarmah. Peoples of Armenia and other parts of the 
Caucasian region. 

ii. Magog. The Mongoles, Moguls; the great Tartar 
nation. 

iii. Madai. The Medes ; people of Iran ; primeval inha- 
bitants of Hindustan. 

iv. Javan. The Greeks, Asiatic and European. Iaones 
(Horn. 77. xiii. 685). 

Sons of Javan :— 

1. Elisha. Greeks, especially of the Peloponnesus; Hellas; 
Elis, in which is Alisium. 

2. Tarshish. The east coast of Spain, where the Phoenician 
Ganaanites afterwards planted their colony. 

3. Kittim. Inhabitants of the isles and many of the coasts 
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of the Mediterranean, particularly the Macedonians and the 
Romans, and those farther to the west. 

4. Dodanim (Rhodanim, 1 Chron. i. 7). Dodona, a 
colony from which probably settled at the mouths of the 
Rhone, Rhodanus. 

To this Javanian (Ionian) branch is attributed the peopling 
of "the isles of the nations" (ver. 5), a frequent Hebrew 
denomination of the western countries to which the Israelites, 
Tyrians, Egyptians, &c., had access by sea. 

II. Sons of Ham. The word signifies heat or hot, alluding 
to the climes which the most of his posterity were to occupy : 
it was also an indigenous name of Egypt. 

i. Cush. The Ethiopians, first on the Arabian side of the 
Red Sea, then colonizing the African side, and subsequently 
extending indefinitely to the west, so that Qushite (Jer. xiiL 
23) became the appellative of a negro. 

Sons of Cush : — 

1. Seba. Joined with Mizraim and Cush (Isa. xliii. 3), 
evidently denoting contiguity and affinity. This tribe or 
class is probably referred to Suba, a native name of Meroe 
upon the Nile, in the farthest south of Egypt, or the begin- 
ning of Ethiopia. 

2. Havilah. Of this word vestiges are found in various 
names of places in Western Arabia, and the adjacent parts of 
Africa. It is quite distinct from the Havilah (ch. ii. 11) in 
or near Armenia, and probably from another (ver. 29) in 
Arabia, unless we suppose a union of tribes, or one succeeded 
by the other. 

3. Sabtah. Sabota or Sabbatha is the name of an ancient 
trading town of Arabia. 

4. Raamah, Sept. Rhegma (Alex. Rhegehma), which i6 the 
name of a port which the geographer Ptolemy places on the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. Some, however, take 
it to be Reama, a town of considerable importance in the 
south-western part of Arabia the Happy, whose inhabitants 
are remarkably black; mentioned along with Sheba in Eaek. 
xxvii. 22, as a place of rich Oriental traffic. 

Two sons of this Raamah are mentioned^ Sheba and Dedan. 
We find these in the subsequent Scriptures distinguished for 
trade and opulence (Ps. lxxii. 10, 15; 1 Kings x. 2; Isa. 
ix. 6 ; Ezek. xxvii. 15, 20, 22). They both lie in the western 
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part of Arabia. The queen of Sheba came to the court of 
Solomon. Dedan is not improbably considered as the origin 
of Aden. 

5. Nimrod, an individual, built, besides Babel, his metro- 
polis, three cities or towns in the great plain of Shinar — 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh. These were probably Arraca or 
Arecha on the Tigris (some think Edessa) ; Sacada, near the 
confluence of the Lycus and the Tigris; and the third 
(Calno, Isa. x. 9) Chalonitis of the Greeks, afterwards called 
Ctesiphon : but much obscurity Kes upon these conjectures. 

ii. Mian-aim, literally the two Egypts, the upper and the 
lower : each was called Misr, a word even now vernacular in 
that country. Of his descendants seven are specified under 
plural national names, some of which are well ascertained. 

1. Ludim. Ludites, celebrated as soldiers and archers 
(Isa. lxvi. 19; Jer. xlvi. 9 ; Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxx. 5), and 
in those passages connected with other peoples known to be 
African. The Ludim probably lay towards Ethiopia. They 
must not be confounded with the Lydians of Asia Minor 
(ver. 22). 

2. An ftnim. Very uncertain. Bochart supposes them to 
have been wandering tribes about the temple of Jupiter 
Amnion, where was an ancient people called Nasamones. 

3. Lehabim. Perhaps inhabitants of a coast-district imme- 
diately west of Egypt. Probably the Lubim (2 Chron. xii. 
3 ; Nahum iii. 9). 

4. Pathrusim. The people of the Thebaid (Pathros) in 
Upper Egypt. 

5. " Casluhim, out of whom came Philistim." A people 
on the north-east coast of Egypt, of whom the Philistines 
were a colony, probably combined with some of the Caph- 
torim. 

6. Caphtorim. Inhabitants of the island Cyprus. 

iii. Phut. This word occurs in two or three passages 
besides, always in connection with Africa. Josephus and 
Pliny mention an African river, Phutes. The great modern 
archaeologist geographer, Bitter, says that hordes of peoples 
have been poured out of Futa, in the interior of Africa. 

iv. Canaan. His descendants came out of Arabia, planted 
colonies in Palestine, and gradually possessed themselves of 
the whole country. 
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His children or posterity :— 

1. Sidqn, his first-born, founded the city of that name. 

2. Heth, the ancestor of the Hittites. The remaining nine 
are well known, and are here laid down in the singular of the 
patronymic, or patrial adjective — the Jebusite, the Emorite 
(Amorite), the Girgashite, the Hivite, the Arkite, the Sinite, 
the Arvadite, the Zemarite, and the Hamathite. All are 
assigned to Palestine, and the boundaries of the country are 
precisely laid down. 

III. Shem, though here introduced last, is declared to be 
the eldest of the three brothers. The reason of this order evi- 
dently is the design of the historian to pursue the line of the 
favoured people which the Divine Sovereign would raise up 
in the posterity of Shem, and in which, " when the fulness of 
the time should come," " all the families of the earth should 
be blessed." 

Children of Shem : — 

i. Elam. The ancestor of the Elamites or ElymsBans, who 
possessed Elymais, a region between Susiana and Media, now 
called Khusistan. The Japhetian Persians afterwards entered 
that region and gained the ascendancy, and subsequently they 
were comprehended under the name of Elam. 

ii. Ashur, the ancestor of the Assyrians. 

iii. Arphaxad, a personal name in the Abrahamic line. 
The name appears in Arrhapachitis, a province in Northern 
Assyria, the primitive seat of the Chasdim, and near to which, 
or in it, Abraham was born. 

Children of Arphaxad : — 

These are chiefly personal, and contribute to form the 
sacred pedigree which leads to the Messiah. In this line are 
mentioned two grandsons, Peleg, of whom we have treated 
before, and 

Eber. The only circumstance that we can attach to him is 
the very important one (which seems, therefore, to imply 
something extraordinary in his personal history) of being the 
origin of the name Ebrew, or as it is commonly written, 
Hebrew, the "ancient and universal name" of the nation, 
including Abraham himself. 

Joktan. Universally acknowledged to be the father of the 
numerous tribes of Arabs in Yemen, Arabia the Happy, so 
called on account of its spices and other rich products, and 
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to distinguish it from the Bocky and the Desert. Of the 
founders of those tribes thirteen are specified. The first of 
evidently Modad^ with the Arabic article ; the second is 
Shaleph ; and Ptolemy mentions a people of interior Arabia, 
the Salapeni. Hatzarmaveth is a fruitful district on the south 
coast, which still bears exactly the same name. That name 
signifies the Enclosure, Gate, or Court of Death, on account 
of its insalubrity, arising from the great abundance and mix- 
ture of powerful odours. Jerach signifies the moon ; and on 
the west of this region is a gold-producing tract, in which 
are the Mountains of the Moon, which yet must be distin- 
guished from a group in East Africa, very imperfectly known, 
and called also by Orientals the Backbone of the World. 
Hadoram, the Adramites of Ptolemy and Pliny, on the south 
coast. Uzal, mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 19, which should be 
translated " Vedan and Javan [perhaps Yemen ?] from Uzal." 
The ancient name of a principal city of Yemen, now Sa- 
naha. Obal (Ebal in 1 Chron. i. 22), unknown. Abimael, 
unknown ; but Bochart adduces the Mali of Theophrastus 
and the Minaei of Strabo, a tribe or tribes in Arabia, as pos- 
sibly intended. Sheba, probably indicating an invasion of 
this tribe upon the Cushite Sheba and Dedan, Gen. x. J, and 
see xxv. 3. From such mixtures much embarrassment often 
arises in ethnography. Sheba and Seba (x. 7) are often 
mentioned in the Old Testament as seats of great riches and 
traffic. Ophir, undoubtedly referring to the sea-port in 
South Arabia, so celebrated for its traffic in gold, jewellery, 
and fine woods. The same name was probably given to places 
in India and East Africa, to which the mercantile ships of 
this Arabian Ophir resorted. A part of the south coast of 
Arabia is called Oman, and in it is a town called EUOphir, 
with the article. Havilah : perhaps the Cushite settlers were 
invaded by this Joktanite tribe. Jobab : Ptolemy mentions 
people, lobarita, on the east coast of Arabia. The r may be 
a mistake, or a dialectic variety, for b. 

These thirteen tribes seem to have formed the confederacy 
of the independent and unconquerable Arabs, whose penin- 
sular, desert, and mountainous country defended them from 
invasion : Ishmael and his descendants were united with 
them. 

Our text concludes with describing a boundary line for the 
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country of those tribes " from Mesha to Sephar." The former 
is probably the country Maishon or Mesene, at the north- 
west head of the Persian Gulf; and the latter, on the south- 
west coast of Arabia, where is found a Mount Sabber. 

iy. Lud. From him the Lydians in Asia Minor derired 
their name. 

v. Aram. From him the inhabitants of Syria, Chalonitis, 
and a considerable part of Mesopotamia. 

Children or posterity of Aram : — 

1. Uz. In the northern part of Arabia, bordering upon 
Chaldaea : the land of Job. 

2. HuL The large fiat district in the north of Palestine, 
through which lies the initial course of the Jordan, even now 
called the land of Huleh, and in which is the Lake Huleh, 
anciently Merom. 

3. Gether. East of Armenia ; Carthara was a city on the 
Tigris. 

4. Mash. A mountain region branching eastward from 
the great Taurus ridge: the Masian mountains of the Greeks 
and Roman*. 
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MESOPOTAMIA, BABYLON, ASSYRIA. 



Mesopotamia is named in Scripture Aram Naharaim, and 
Padanaram. The strict meaning of this designation, as well 
as the descriptions of some eminent geographers, would seem 
to warrant the conclusion' that Mesopotamia embraced the 
whole country between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf, notwithstanding the considerations which have 
been urged by some to exclude the portion of this large tract 
of country that lay to the south of the Median wall. This is- 
not the place to discuss a question of this nature ; but in the 
absence of direct evidence to the contrary, it is always best to- 
accept the limits offered by distinguishable natural boundaries, 
which popular notions and historical accounts usually follow. 

The shape of Mesopotamia, which is that of an isosceles- 
triangle, has, with much propriety, been compared to a boat, 
and it closely resembles those of the country, the heavy stem 
being supposed to represent the northern extremity of this* 
territory, whilst the two great rivers form the sides, which 
terminate in a long tapering bow beyond Kurnah. 

Mesopotamia extends above 10° in longitude from Balis, in 
38° V 10" east longitude to the estuary of the old Karun, in 
48° 45* 16", and 7° 81' 6* in latitude from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, in 30° to Sumeisat, in 37° 31' 5" north latitude; 
its greatest width being about 170 miles from Jaber Castle to 
Hisn Keiia, on the Tigris; and its extreme length nearly 
735 miles- The irregular triangle thus formed, has a super- 
ficies of nearly 76,117 square miles, including the shores of 
the Gulf from the PaUacopas to the old Karun. As we have 
seen, the Taurus occupies the northern extremity, and forms 
the limits of Mesopotamia on the side of Armenia. The rest 
of Mesopotamia is a plain country, abounding with worm- 
wood; but between Baghdad and the Euphrates, a part of the 
surface is occupied by salt lakes and marshes ; and near the 
two rivers there are several khors, ok fresh lakes, the most 
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remarkable being those which inundate the neighbourhood of 
Akar Kuf, of the Birs Nimrnd, (the Hindeah), and Lamlun. 
Some extensive sheets of water are also met with at the 
season of floods, both above and below Kurnah. 

The soil of Mesopotamia is generally a sandy clay, the sur- 
face of which, in the absence of water, is a positive desert; 
but wherever it is watered by the numerous inlets and irri- 

fating canals branching from the different rivers already 
escribed, it is rich and productive in the extreme. 
The change from a level to a mountainous country in a 
higher latitude causes a marked difference in the temperatures 
at the opposite extremities of the province, whilst the central 
portion enjoys a climate which may be considered as a 
medium between the others. The southern or warmest 
region is Babylonia ; but even here the cold winds of the 
desert are felt during the winter, and especially in the begin- 
ning of the year, at which time rain is frequent, and even 
snow falls occasionally. This, however, is the season in 
which the operations of husbandry and commerce are per- 
formed; for in summer an average of 104° (in the house) 
drives the inhabitants into their Sard-aba , l as it once did the 
luxurious monarchs into the mountains of Media. This 
region is well adapted for the growth of cotton, sugar, indigo, 
and many of the fruits of a warm climate, especially dates, 
which in the opinion of most judges, excel those of Tafilah, 
and are decidedly finer than any produced along the Nile. 
This superiority, however, applies to the dates of the lower 
Euphrates only ; for in the neighbourhood of Anah the tree 
begins to have a sickly appearance, and the inferiority of the fruit 
is very perceptible to the north of that parallel of latitude. 

The next, or intermediate region lies between Anah and 
Balis, or as far as 36° north latitude. This, like the pre- 

- ceding, is almost entirely a dead level ; and, from its soil, or 
more probably from the character of its inhabitants, it was 

* considered as a part of Arabia. There is, however, here and 
there, chiefly along the river, some cultivation, intermixed 
with good pasture-grounds, the latter affording a sufficiency 

•of herbage, except in summer, when the soil is burnt up by 

1 Vaulted subterraneous apartments, with a high square tower 
<(Badgir) acting like a wind-sail. The temperature is about 10° 
fewer than that of the coolest rooms above ground. 
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the sun. At this season the heat is very great, especially 
from- mid-day till evening, but the nights are not oppressive. 
Lying near the borders of a mountainous country, the winters 
here are severe ; and towards the northern extremity of the 
district they are attended by an abundance of rain, snow, and 
frost. 

About the Ehabur the date tree almost ceases to bear ; but 
oranges, grapes, pears, apples, with other fruits and grain, 
arrive at perfection. 

The third and last district comprehends, in part, the 
northern slopes of the Mesopotamian branch of the Taurus. 
The eastern side, or the ancient Mygdonia, contains the 
volcanic ranges of Sinjar, Mardin, and Diarbekir. It enjoys 
a moderate degree of heat in summer, but the temperature is 
very low during the winter months. The western tract, the 
Osroene of the ancients, extends from the eastern side of the 
Khabur, and includes Rakkah, Haran, Urfah, and Sume'isat; 
being hilly rather than mountainous, and at the same time 
but little cultivated, it differs considerably from the preced- 
ing district, especially as to the temperature: for the in- 
habitants experience what has been so expressively called by 
Humboldt an extreme climate, the thermometer being as high 
as 110° under a tent in July, and 8° below zero in winter, 
with a continuance of snow for some weeks during the coldest 
part of the latter period. In the summer, and during the 

S eater part of autumn, there is scarcely any rain in Upper 
esopotamia ; but during the remainder of the latter season, 
and till the snow is melted in the lower part of the neighbour- 
ing range of the Taurus, it falls abundantly. This region, 
like the district southward of the Khabur, abounds with the 
ordinary kinds of grain, and the fruits of a warmer tempera- 
ture, such as oranges, grapes, and pomegranates (which are 
particularly fine); walnuts, pistachios, and other products of a 
colder region are equally good. The country has, at one 
season, the aigrette, the parrot, 1 stork, flamingo, bustard, and 
the Turdus Seleucus, of which the last feeds on that scourge of 

1 This is stated on the authority of Colonel Chesney, in his great 
work on the Euphrates and Tigris. Our own observations afford 
no instance of the presence of the parrot in Mesopotamia, and we 
cannot help distrusting the information, notwithstanding the autho- 
rity on which it comes. It is probably founded on some miscon- 
ception. 
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the country, the locust. These are succeeded, at a later 
period, by wild geese, ducks, teal, swans, snipes, tern; and 
the cinerous vulture. 

The northern part of Mesopotamia, or that above the capi- 
tal, is known to the Arabs as al-Jezireh, or the island, and 
the remainder as Irak Arabi ; both of which, and the former 
especially, being much esteemed for the excellency of the 
pasture, as well as the fertility of the soiL The products of 
this region are tobacco, Indian corn, wheat, barley, cotton, 
large quantities of fine wool, goats' hair, with the addition of 
•gall-nuts and yellow berries in the mountainous parts to the 
north. The fruits are grapes, melons, apricots, figs, cherries, 
pomegranates, quinces, pears, and dates, all of which are 
abundant wherever the least care is taken to cultivate them. 
The prevailing trees are the sycamore, the silver poplar, with 
the tamarisk and liquorice plants, both of which are every- 
where very abundant. Below the Khabur, wormwood covers 
the plain. 

Bustards abound ; and even the wild asses are still occa- 
sionally seen traversing the country with their well-known 
swiftness. Jackalls are found in large* troops; lions and 
hyaenas are not so numerous; but hares, black and stone- 
coloured, partridges, francoHns, bramin and common wild 
geese, ducks, teal, pelicans, cranes, etc., are abundant. 

The rivers are full of fish, chiefly barbel and carp, which 
latter grows to an enormous size in the Euphrates. Truffles, 
and wild capers, peas, 1 spinach, and the carob, 1 are also 
'found in Mesopotamia. 

' The domestic animals of Mesopotamia are camels, horses, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, all of a superior kind; but the cows 
and oxen are of an inferior breed. The more northern and 
hilly portion of this territory produces, in addition to copper, 
lead, and other minerals, gram, honey, wax, gall-nuts, fee, 
whilst the southern contains salt, lime, bitumen, naphtha, 
and a superabundance of dates; but the principal wealth is 
derived from their vast flocks. 

The country produces great quantities of barley and wheat, 
in their wild as well as cultivated state, but oats do not seem 
to be anywhere grown. Onions, spinach, and beans, ate 
the usual vegetables, and these are largely cultivated along 

1 A pea, or rather lentil, called by the Arab ados is particularly good* 
* Catatonia riiiqua* 
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the sides of the rivers, where, just after the water recedes, 
the progress of vegetation is surprising. Some idea may be 
formed of the productive qualities of the soil from the fact of 
eight crops of clover having been eat m the neighbourhood of 
Busrah during the year. 

The principal towns of Mesopotamia ore Diarbekir, Hisn 
Keifa, Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, flanwnara, and Kut el-Amarah, 
along the Tims; Erzingan, ThwakH, Egin, Kebfaan Maden, 
Malatiyah, Bum Kalah, Bir, Rattan, Deir, Bawd. Anah, 
Hadiaah, El Us*. Jibbah, Dewamyah, I^inlnn, Sheikh el 
Shayakk, and Knrnah, along the Euphrates: im addition to 
Savexek, Uriah, Hasan, Setose, Bas eLain, Mardin, Nisibia, 
fltmar, et-Hadhr, Kerbelah, fiesjid All, fiamawah, Zobeid, 
and aaany other villages, both im the mountains and along the 
ntn wan, between the two great rhrera, Grane, or Qoade, 
Mohaauaarak, and Basrah, are the porta; and the last, being 
the principal^ >■ next in importance to Baghdad, the capital. 

Of these sites a few may still be recognized as Scriptural. 
Uriah is generally regarded as the town which gave its name 
of Ur of the Chaldees, from which Abraham " went forth not 
knowing whither he went." The claims of this latter town to 
be regarded as " Ur of the €haldees " has lately been disturbed 
by Major Bawlinson's assigning that distinction to Warka, 
or Werka, in Lower Chaldea. (Atheneum, Aug. 24, p. 909.) 
We know not on what authority this conclusion is founded; 
but Mr. Bennett Loftue, to whom Major Bawlinson appears 
to owe the knowledge of this site, thinks it is that of the 
ancient Erech. See below, pp. 44, 45. It is perhaps as- 
sumed that Ur is but a later name of Erech, which is 
not unlikely. Haran is the place where he tarried seven 
years, until the death of Terah, his father. It is also re- 
markable as the abode of Laban, in whose daughter Rebecca, 
the servant of Abraham found a win? for Isaac, and where 
Jacob spent twenty years, fourteen of which he served Laban 
for his daughters; and where, in consequence, eleven of the 
twelve fathers of Israel were born. The ruins of Haran 
(properly Charan), are about twenty miles S.E. by S. from 
Ui&h, aad consist of a bath, a castle, the remains of a 
temple or church, and near them is the well of Bebecca. 
Haran had a sovereign as late as 1199; but the scarcely less 
ancient city of Uriah took, and still retains its place. 
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BABYLONIA. 

The remains which have been found, and the sites which 
hare been identified, indicate that the ancient kingdom of 
Babylonia comprehended a narrow tract along the river 
Euphrates, extending from the neighbourhood of Ercch. or 
from about the modem town of Sheikh el-Shuyukh, to Babel; 
a distance of about 154 miles in a direction westward of north, 
and continuing from thence 287 miles further, in the same 
direction, to Kalneh, on the Khabur. The kingdom extended 
eastward till it joined Assyria, including Accad, and two 
other cities no less remarkable. One of them bears the name 
of el-Kush, 1 and the other is the supposed site of the antedi- 
luvian Sippara, which is within the Median wall, near the 
southern extremity. 

The greater part of what was called Mesopotamia in later 
times, constituted, therefore, the territory of ancient Babel, 
the 'Aram-naharaim, or Syria between the rivers, of the 
Scriptures, Gen. xxiv. 10, Deut. xxiii. 4. The same tract 

> Extensive ruins, about 1 1 miles E.8.E. of Felnjah. 
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also bore the name of PadanAram, Gen. xxviii. 2, or Champ- 
agne Syria; both of which designations agree with the 
description given of the country by Strabo. The ancient 
inhabitants of this part of Asia were called Syrians, as 
some suppose, because it formed part of the government of 
Syria Proper; but it is more probable that the appellation was 
derived from the Assyrians, who, by placing themselves in 
the plains near Nineveh, after the dispersion, were the ear- 
liest occupiers of that line of country, from whence, at a later 
period, when more powerful as well as more numerous, they 
sent colonies into Upper Mesopotamia. Strabo says that 
Semiramis and Ninus were Syrians; and he calls Nineveh 
itself the metropolis of Syria. 

The ruins near Hillah are still* by the Arabs, designated 
Babel; and all historical records, as well as traditions, agree 
in representing these as the remains of the first city of Nim- 
rod; the Babylon of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculue, and other 
historians. 

Here we are to seek the site of the Tower of Babel, built 
under the direction of Nimrod, apparently with the view of 
possessing a building so large and so high as should serve for 
a mark and a rallying point in these vast plains, and thus 
prevent that further dispersion to which they were destined. 
Coming as they did from a land of mountains, and from the 
sacred shade of Ararat, into flat plains seemingly as bound- 
less as the sea, and observing that in this plain — the unex- 
plored extent of which must have been greatly exaggerated in 
their minds — any marked object, such as a tree, could be 
seen from a great distance, they concluded to set up a lofty 
tower, which would at once, as a common centre, be to them 
what the mount of the ark had been ; and would at the same 
time declare their purpose not to disperse, and by affording a 
signal landmark from afar, protect them, as they thought, 
from being lost or accidentally dispersed in the illimitable 
plain. In this we may recognize the natural actions of men 
who, having these objects in view, find themselves for the 
first time without those landmarks and objects of distant 
recognition which mountains afford. So they set about " to 
build a city," and therein " a tower whose top should reach 
unto heaven." They used for this purpose the materials still 
employed in the same country, where there is no stone, and 
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where the dryness of the climate prevents the need of burnt 
bricks. They constructed their works of sun-dried masses of 
mud, cemented and strengthened with the bitumen which is 
abundantly produced in the same region. Two mighty heaps 
are found on the desolate site of Babylon, formed of the foun- 
dations and fallen superstructure of great ancient works thus 
constructed; and it is thought by some that one of these 
(either the Mujelibe or the Birs Nimrud) may present the 
foundations of the very building which those men undertook, 
but were prevented from completing, that Birs Nimrud may 
seem to have been the acropolis, the citadel, or palace of the 
later Babylon, and the tower left unfinished by the confusion of 
tongues, and upon which, in a later age, was built that famous 
temple of Belus, of which glowing accounts have been left us 
by the Greek historians, and which was accounted one of the 
wonders of the ancient world. 

The ruins of this vast tower, notwithstanding all the degra- 
dations of man, generation after generation, and the waste of 
time, age after age, still remain an enduring monument at 
once of the ambitious impiety of this ancient race, and of the 
avenging justice of God. 

On the west side of the Euphrates, at the distance of a few 
miles from the other ruins of Babylon, stands this huge 
mountain mass of ruins, bearing the name of Birs Nimrud, 
the ** Tower of Nimrod." Its present height, reckoning to the 
bottom of the tower, on the summit, is two hundred feet; the 
tower itself being thirty-five feet. Looking at it from the 
west, the entire mass rises at once from the plain in one 
stupendous, though irregular pyramidal hill. It is composed 
of fine bricks, 'kiln-baked. From the western side two of its 
stories may be distinctly seen ; the first is about sixty feet 
high, cloven in the middle by deep ravines. The tower-like 
looking ruin on the top is a solid mass, twenty-eight feet 
wide, of the most beautiful masonry; to all appearance it 
formed an angle of some square building, the ruins of which 
are yet to be seen on the eastern side. 

The cement which connects the bricks is so hard that Ker 
Porter found it impossible to chip off the smallest piece ; and 
for this reason none of the inscriptions can be copied, as they 
are always on the lower surface of the bricks. It is rent from, 
the top nearly halfway to the bottom; and at its .foot He 
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aeveral unshapea masses of fine brick- wo A, «t£U bearing 
traces of a violent fire, which has given them a vitrified ap- 
pearance, whence it has been conjectured that the tower had 
ben struck by lightning. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter says "that there are immense frag- 
ments of brickwork of no determinate figure tumbled toge- 
ther, and cemented into solid vitrified masses, as if they had 
undergone the action of the fiercest heat" We are naturally 
led to connect these appearances with the tradition that the 
Tower of Babel was overthrown by fire from heaven. 

The appearance of the hill on the eastern side evidently 
shows that this enormous mass has been reduced more than 
one-half. Only three stories out of the eight which it for- 
merly contained can now be discerned ; yet the appearance 
of the Tower of Nimrod is sublime even in its ruins. Clouds 
play around its summit; its recesses are inhabited by lions; 
th es e were quietly basking on the heights when Porter ap- 
proached it, and, scarcely intimidated by the cries of the 
Arabs, gradually and slowly descended into the plains. 1 

Hie other great mound, the Mujelibe, is remarkably simitar 
to the Birs Nimrud in respect of size, the circumference of 
the former being 2,111 feet, and that of the latter 2,286 feet. 
This is regarded by some as the mound of the Tower of 
Babel, though the general current of opinion is now perhaps 
in favour of the Birs Nimrud. 

The Mujelibe nearly faces the four cardinal points, the 
west side being the most perfect ; near the top there is a wall 
which runs all round it, interrupted only by deep ravines or 
farrows. The whole of the buildings here are composed of 
unburnt bricks, which are mixed with reeds or straw, with a 
layer of straw between each course of bricks. The .whole 
extent of the top consists of a confusion of similar mounds 
and heaps, intermixed with furrows caused by the rains. The 
corners of the mound appear to have been crowned with, 
turrets. At the foot of the mound, between 70 and 100 yards 
from it, are vestiges of buildings. Hie mound itself is ex- 
actly 550 yards by measurement from the river ; but many 
places are observed where the river has altered its original 
bed several hundred feet. 
The ruins on this site (near Hillah) can indisputably be shown 

1 Comp. Isai. wiri, 3d— 21. 
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to have existed in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the name of 
that monarch having been found upon them by Major Raw- 
linson. That eminent archaeologist has, however, discovered 
among the ruins of Niffer, south of Hillah, other inscriptions 
with a new royal name, and it is uncertain to what period 
they belong ; and he inclines to the opinion that Niffer may 
represent the true site of the more ancient Babel of Scrip- 
ture, while the mounds around Hillah are the remains of a 
more recent city of the same name. These are points that 
require more complete investigation before any positive 
opinion can be pronounced. 

In Lower Babyipnia, eighty-two miles south, 34° east 
from the same place, and at eight miles north, 53° cast 
of the castle of Muwaserah, are the mounds of el-Assayah, 
or the Place of Pebbles, which bear also the names of Werka, 
Irka, and Irak. From these names, as well as from other cir- 
cumstances, Colonel Taylor, lately British Resident at Baghdad, 
was induced to conclude that the ruins are those of Erech, 
the second city of Nimrod. They are near the Karayim 
canal ; and their effect on the serene sky of this country was 
particularly imposing, when viewed from a distance. These 
mounds, which are now surrounded by the almost perpetual 
marshes and inundations of the Lower Euphrates, lie some 
miles east of that stream, about midway between the site of 
Babylon and its junction with the Tigris. Some have thought 
that the name of Erech may be preserved in that of Irak (Irak 
Arabi), which is given to the region enclosed by the two 
rivers, in the lower part of their course. 

This place has been very lately visited by Mr. William 
Kennett Loftus, attached to the surveying staff of Colonel 
Williams, appointed to settle the boundary line between 
Turkey and Persia. This gentleman writes — " Werka is no 
doubt the Erech of Scripture, the second city of Nimrod, and 
it is the Orchoe of the Chaldces. The remains of two massive 
temples still raise their heads eighty feet above the plain. 
The bricks of which they are composed are all marked with 
the single cuneiform stamp. Another lofty structure of 
sun-dried brickwork occupies the centre of the ruins, which 
are surrounded by a wall five miles and a half in circum- 
ference ; traces of man's handiwork are, however, to be seen 
for a distance of fifteen miles in circumference. But the 
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mounds within the walls afford objects of high interest to the 
hirtorian and antiquarian ; they are filled, nay, I may say, 
the? are literally composed of coffins, piled upon each other 
to the height of fifty-five feet. It has evidently been the 
great burial-place of generations of the Chaldeans, as Meshed 
Ali and Kerbelah at the present day, are of the Persians. 
Toe coffins are very strange affairs ; they are in general form 
like a slipper*hath, but more depressed and symmetrical, with 
a large oval aperture to admit the body, which is closed with 
a lid of earthenware. The coffins themselves are also of 
baked clay, covered with green glaze, and embossed with 
figures of warriors with strange and enormous coiffeurs, 
dressed in a short tunic and long under garment, a sword by 
the side, the arms resting on the hips, and the legs apart." 1 



Akai-Knf. Suppojcd the Accttl Of 

Fifty-five miles north, 13° west of Babel, is the colossal 
aound of Akar Kuf, around which may be traced the _re- 

1 Arl-Jomnalr August, 1830. 
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mains of a city, of which this mound has probably been the 
high altar or baris, and the name, as well as the primitive 
construction of the pyramid, may serve to identify the ruins of 
Accad, Nimrod's third city. The mound indeed has the local 
name of Tel-i-Nimrud. This mound is surmounted by a 
mass of brick-work, which looks like either a tower or an 
irregular pyramid, according to the point from which it is 
viewed. It is about 400 feet in circumference at the bottom, 
and rises to the height of 125 feet above the sloping eleva- 
tion on which it stands. The mound, which seems to form 
the foundation of the pile, is a mass of rubbish accumulated 
by the decay of the superstructure. In the ruin itself the 
layers of sun-dried bricks of which it is composed can be 
traced very distinctly. They are cemented together by lime 
or bitumen, and are divided into courses, varying from twelve 
to twenty feet in height, and are separated by layers of reeds, 
as is usual in the more ancient remains of this primitive 
region. 

ASSYRIA, 

which derives its name from Asshur, the son of Shem, was 
originally of small extent, and formed the second part of 
the kingdom usurped by the giant warrior who buflt or 
rather restored the three cities of Rehoboth, Calah, and Itesen, 
besides the capital Nineveh. The last reappears in Scr iptu re 
after the lapse of 1500 years, as the metropolis of a great 
Assyrian empire. This ancient city was then of an extent 
fully equal, if not superior to that of Babylon itseht Some 
writers estimate it to have been forty-eight and others sixty 
miles in circumference. It was surrounded by a wall a hun- 
dred feet high, and so broad that three carriages could be 
driven abreast on them. Upon the wall stood also fifteen 
hundred towers, each two hundred feet in height. 

In the days of Jonah there were in it a hundred and twenty 
thousand children who knew not their right hand from their 
left, which, according to the usual rate of calculation, requires 
us to estimate the population at two millions of souls, a num- 
ber that used to be thought scarcely credible, but not at all 
so when we look to the existing population of the British 
metropolis. Her merchants are said by Nahum to have been 



mwt in number than the stars of heaven.' la the Book of 
Jonah it is described u an exceeding great city of three days' 
jonnwy. 



He excavations of M. Botla at Khorsabad and Koyunjik, 
and those of Mr. Layard at the last-named rite and at Nim- 
rnd, with the account which the latter has recently given of 
his discoveries, and the establishment of a gallery of Assyrian 
•colptures in our metropolis, has awakened a strong interest 
in the ancient city of Nineveh, formerly much less known, but 
now far better known than Babylon. The mound on which 
stands the alleged tomb of the prophet Jonah (Nebi Yunas), 
on the left bonk of the Tigris, opposite the Mosul, has long 
been identified from that circumstance with the site of the 
ancient city. But the ruins at this site are scarcely five miles 
in circumference, and are therefore far from answering to the 
dimensions assigned to the ancient Nineveh. And it appears 
that ail these different sites of ruins may have been com- 
prised in the vast dimensions of ancient Nineveh, correspond- 
1 Nalium, iii. 16. 
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ing to the " three days' journey" of Jonah. If we take the four 
mounds of Nimrud, Koyunjik, Khorsabad, and Karamles, as 
the corners of a square, it will be found that its four walls 
correspond pretty accurately with the 480 stadia or 60 miles, 
which Strabo assigns to the city, which again answers to the 
" three days' journey" of the prophet Jonah, twenty miles 
being still the eastern computation of a day's journey. Within 
this space are many large mounds, including the principal 
ones in Assyria, and the face of the country is strewed with 
the remains of pottery, bricks, and other fragments. The 
space between the great public edifices was probably occupied 
by private houses, standing in the midst of gardens, and built 
at distances from one another, or forming streets which in- 
closed gardens of considerable extent, and even arable land. 
The absence of the remains of such buildings may be easily 
accounted for. They were constructed almost entirely of sun- 
dried bricks, and like the houses now built in the country, 
soon disappeared altogether when once abandoned, and 
allowed to fall to decay. The largest palaces would probably 
have remained undiscovered, had not slabs of alabaster 
marked the walls. There is, however, sufficient to indicate 
that buildings were once spread over the space above 
described ; for beside the vast number of small mounds every- 
where visible, scarcely a husbandman drives his plough over 
the soil, without exposing the vestiges of former habitations. 
Each quarter of the city may have had its distinct name ; 
hence the place of Evorita, where Sasacus destroyed himself, 
and the Mespila and Larissa of Xenophon applied respectively 
to the ruins of Koyunjik and Nimrud. The large mounds 
already described marked the sites of the principal buildings, 
and from them have been obtained the sculptures, the draw- 
ings, and the materials for the improved knowledge of this 
most ancient people which we now possess. 

The views we have stated as to the site of Nineveh, are 
those of Mr. Layard ; but more recently a "paper by Major 
Rawlinson has been read to the Asiatic Society, reported in 
the Atheneeum for January 26, 1850. He contends that the 
ruins of Nimrud represent the old Biblical city of Calah or 
Halah. ! The true Nineveh, an older city probably than Halah, 
he restores to the old site of Ncbi Yunas, opposite to Mosul ; 

1 Gen. x. 10. 
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Koyunjik lie regards as the suburb of Mespila; and he 
describes Khorsabad as named after the king who founded 
it and suggests the probable identity of the king's name, read 
under one form as Sargon, with the title of Sarun or Sargaun, 
which the Arabs apply to the ruins. Some of these conclu- 
sions have since 1 been disputed by the author of Notes on 
Nineveh. We must admit, that although we concur in the 
doubts of this writer, we do not acquiesce in his own conclu- 
sions. There is no man living whose opinions on such points 
are entitled to greater respect than those of Major Rawlinson ; 
but we must await the more complete exhibition of his views 
before we can consent to abandon the perfectly symmetrical 
view respecting the site of Nineveh, which so competent an 
observer as Layard has put forth. Perhaps their views may 
not prove irreconcilable, for Layard admits that each of the 
different quarters of the city may have had its distinct name. 
He agrees that Koyunjik was the suburb Mespila ; but he 
finds the Calah of Scripture, and the Larissa of Xenophon not 
in Nimrud, but in Kalah Serghat. 

In met, the real difficulty is respecting Calah, in thus 

placing which, Major Rawlinson not only differs from Layard 

but from his own former views, in which most geographers 

who paid any heed to the subject were disposed to acquiesce. 

Under this view Calah was identified with the ruins of Hoi- 

wan, situated near the river Dialah, about 130 miles to the 

north-east of Baghdad. We prefer this to the conclusion of 

Mr. Layard, and to the later one of Major Rawlinson himself; 

and for this reason — in Genesis x. 11, we read that Resent 

emphatically described as a "great city," lay between 

Nineveh and Calah, which seems to us quite impossible under 

either hypothesis. There is no room for a great city between the 

two places under Rawlinson's later hypothesis, and under that 

of Layard, Calah becomes a remote quarter of Nineveh itself. 

The condition is quite consistent with the site at Holwan, 

although the precise site of Resen cannot be determined. At 

the time when it was said, indeed, that this town lay between 

Nineveh and Calah, Nineveh was a small place, comparatively 

with the greatness which it eventually attained ; and if the 

site of this most ancient Nineveh be, as was generally 

1 May, I860. 
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supposed, and as Rawlinson still conceives, at Nebi Yunas, 
and Calah, as he supposes, at Nimrud, then Resen may then very 
well have stood within the two and twenty miles between 
them; but if this Nimrud was, as Layard thinks, the primeval 
Nineveh, Resen must have been more to the south; and still 
assuming Calah to have been on the site of Holwan, Resen may 
have been at Kalah Sherghat, thirty miles south of Nimrud, 
where most extensive mounds of ruins are still found, which 
hold forth the promise of rich rewards to future exploration. 

Of the other cities mentioned in Genesis x. Rehoboth still 
exists on the right bank of the Euphrates, at the north-western 
■extremity of the plain of Shinar, three and a-half miles south- 
west of the town of Mayadin. There are here extensive ruins 
of an old castle, still bearing the name of Rahabah. 

The date of the principal ruins at Nineveh is still a mystery. 
They are probably of different dates; those at Nimrud being 
supposed by Layard the most ancient. As a proof of their 
extreme antiquity, it is stated that the earliest buildings in 
Nimrud were buried, and that the earth which had accumu- 
lated over them, was used as a cemetery 700 b.c. Mr. Layard 
conjectured that the buildings dated from 1200 b.c. The 
rooms were lined with slabs of marble covered with bas- 
reliefs. The doorways were flanked by winged figures of 
greater height than the slabs ; on all these figures was the 
mark of blood, as if thrown against them and allowed to 
trickle down. 

The walls were of sun-dried bricks, and where they rose 
above the sculptured slabs, they were covered with paintings. 
The beams, where they remained, were of mulberry. The 
buildings were provided with a complete system of sewerage, 
each room having had a drain connected with a main sewer. 
Among the ruins a small chamber was discovered, formed of 
bricks regularly arched. Many of the bas-reliefs appeared to 
have been taken from other buildings and re- used. 

It is well remarked by Professor Edwards, 1 that "the most 
obvious impression communicated by these sculptures, is the 
strangeness of the physiognomy of the men— its uaHkeness to 
the races now existing in Central Asia. They seem to belong 
to a race or family now unknown. All the figures indicate 

1 In the American Bibliotheca Sacra* 
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great physical development, animal propensities very strongly 
marked, a calm, settled ferocity, a perfect nonchalance 
amidst the most terrible scenes ; no change of feature takes 
place whether the individual is inflicting or experiencing 
horrid sufferings. ' Their bows also dash the young men to 
pieces; they have no pity on the fruit of the womb; their 
eye doth not spare children/ 1 

"The pictures are very remarkable as indicating the entire 
absence of the higher mental and moral qualities, and the 
exuberance of the brutal part of man's nature. At the same 
time there is not wanting a certain consciousness of dignity 
and of inherent power. There is a tranquil energy and fixed 
determination which will not allow the beholder to feel any 
contempt for these stern warriors. " These paintings are a 
faithful delineation of the character of the Assyrians, as 
sketched by the pen of inspiration : ' They are terrible and 
dreadful ; their Judgment and their dignity shall proceed of 
themselves. And they shall scoff at the kings, and the princes 
shall be a scorn unto them; they shall deride every strong- 
hold, for they shall heap up dust and take it.' " 

These sites partly determine the limits of the ancient 
Assyria, which, when independent of Babylon, was bounded 
on the north by Mount Niphates and part of Armenia ; on 
the east by that part of Media which lies towards Mounts 
Ghaboras and Zagros ; on the south by Susiana, as well as 
part of Babylonia ; and, finally, on the west by the River 
Tigris. According to Ptolemy, Assyria Proper contained the 
provinces of Calachene, Arapachites, Adiabene, Arbeletes, 
Apolloniatis, Sittacene, and Chalonitis ; in which are the 
rivers Tigris, Lycus, Caprius, and Gagus. 

The chief towns were Nineveh, Mespila or Meso-pulai, 
Larissa, Arbela (Gobil), Dara (Dura), Curcha (Kerkuk), 
Sammurra, Opis, Artemita, Halus, and Albatia. In some 
instances, the ancient sites may still be recognised, but by far 
the greater number are unknown; and the cities of this once 
splendid empire are feebly represented by the modern towns 
of Mosul, Sert, Amadiyah (the town of the Medes), Bitlis, 
Tan, Arbil, Suleimaniah, Kerkuk, Koi-Sanjak, Zakho, 
Bowanduz, and Julamerik. 

xiii. 18. 
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The limits thus given comprise the greatest part of the 
territory of the Kara, or Carduchi, which is to be found in 
the modern Kurdistan, a country, the general elevation of 
which, and the height of its mountain ranges, secures the 
province from the scorching heats to which the people of 
Mesopotamia are exposed, in the very same latitude ; whilst 
the cheerful vales and long terraces on the sides of the moun- 
tains boast of the gum tragacanth plant, at the same time that 
they yield grain, and produce the vine, as well as other fruit 
trees. The forests, in addition to the ash and oriental plane, 
have the finest walnut trees in great abundance; and the oaks 
bear large gall-nuts of the very best quality. The honey, 
which is found in holes underground, or in hives made of 
mud, is remarkably fine, as well as very plentiful; and 
it produces a fragrant wax in such quantities that it forms a 
constant article of export, with the gall-nuts, yellow-berries, 
goats' hair, &c. In addition to these, the valleys likewise 
grow silk, cotton, tobacco, hemp, pulse, wheat, barley, rice, 
Indian corn, flax, sumach, sesame, and the castor-oil plant. 
Melons and pumpkins grow to an enormous size; and flowers 
of all kinds, particularly the gigantic rose, are abundant. 
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EGYPT— THE EXODUS. 



Ow going down into Egypt the Hebrew family were allowed 
by the government to settle in " the land of Goshen." That 
this land lay on the approach from Palestine is shewn by the 
fact that the immigrants on their journey to Egypt, halted on 
the eastern border of the land of Goshen, while one of the 
number was sent forward to notify their arrival to Joseph, 
who had already disclosed to them that he expected to obtain 
the king's leave to settle in that district Here accordingly 
they remained for two hundred years and grew into a great 
nation. 

There is still difficulty in determining the situation of this 
land. The river Nile, at a great distance from the sea, 
divides into several branches, and finally discharges its waters 
into the Mediterranean through several separate mouths, at a 
distance from each other. From the eastern branch of the 
Nile, at some distance from the sea, a broad valley runs off in 
a south-east direction far towards the head waters of the 
Bed Sea. This valley, fertilized by the inundations of the 
Nile, and overspread with verdure, afforded pasture ground for 
flocks and herds, while its rich alluvial soil yielded in great 
abundance the various productions of the country. Through 
the valley ran an ancient canal, connecting the waters of the 
Nile with the Red Sea, and commanding to a great extent 
the commerce of the East. The country adjacent remains to 
this day an important province of Egypt. Here was doubt- 
less the land of Goshen, where Joseph settled his brethren. 
It comprised the land lying on the banks of the eastern arm 
of the Nile, and extended eastward to the Arabian desert. 

Though itself almost -surrounded by a desert waste, it had 
very fruitful districts, and yielded abundant pasturage. It 
was therefore suited to the sons of Jacob, " whose trade had 
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been about cattle from their youth; 1 it was also one of the 
richest provinces of the kingdom. He " gave them a posses- 
sion in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land," * which 
yielded in abundance the productions of the country, and was 
" as a garden of herbs." * Eventually, at the commencement 
of the eighty years' oppression, the Israelites were con- 
strained to build within this territory, for the government, 
" treasure cities," "Pithom and Barneses." These cities 
were probably established for the purpose of giving the 
government a firm hold over a people whose increasing 
numbers inspired it with distrust and apprehension, as well as 
" cities of store," for the produce of various kinds which the 
Israelites were compelled to supply as rent for the occupation 
of the land, as well as places of muster and accompt for the 
levies engaged in public works, and " in all manner of service 
in the field." 

Pithom was situated a little distance eastward of the right 
branch of the Nile, and near the canal which connected this 
river with the Red Sea. Pithom is indisputably the Patumus 
of Herodotus, who says that the waters of the Nile were 
received into this canal a little above the city Bubastis, near 
the Arabian city Patumus, but discharged themselves into the 
Bed Sea. The canal, according to Strabo, was one hundred 
feet wide, and sufficiently deep to float large ships. It was 
built about 600 years B.C. by Pharaoh-Necho, by whom 
Josiah was slain at Megiddo. 4 

Rajlxssiss, called also Barneses, was, like Pithom, a forti- 
fied city, and the metropolis of Goshen. It was situated in the 
great valley of the canal, near the head of the flood waters of 
the Nile, about midway between the Nile and the Bed Sea, 
at the distance of forty miles or more from it At a later 
period, Barneses took the name of Heroopolis, the City of 
Heroes. In the neighbourhood of what are now called the 
Bitter Lakes, travellers have discovered an extensive heap of 
ruins, which the Arabs denominate Abu Keisheid, indicating 
the position of this ancient city. Barneses, as the metropolis 

1 Gen. xlri. 90. • ' Gen. xlvii. 11. 

* Num. xi. 5. Dent. zi. 10. 

4 2 Kings, autiii. 29—33. 2 Chron. xxxv. 22. 
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of Goshen, became the rendezvous of the children of Israel 
previous to their departure from Egypt. From hence they 
began their flight from the bondage of Pharaoh. The city 
naturally gave its name to the surrounding country. The 
acred historian therefore speaks of the Land of Ram&u$ as 
synonymous with, the Land of Goshen. 

Zoa.it is not mentioned in the historical narrative; but from 
Psalm txxviiL 12, 43, we learn that it was at the time of the 
Exodus the seat of the Egyptian government, and the scene 
of the memorable events which wrung a late consent from the 
government to the departure of the Israelites. It must have 
been, however, one of the oldest cities of Egypt, for it is 
elsewhere mentioned in Scripture as having been built some 
years before Hebron, which already existed in the time of 
Abraham. 1 " The field of Zoan," or the fine alluvial plain 
around the city, is now a barren waste; a canal passes through 
it, without being able to fertilize the soil; " fire has been set 
in Zoan;" and the royal city is now the habitation of fisher- 
men, the resort of wild beasts, and infested by reptiles and 
malignant fevers. The locality is covered with mounds of 
unusual height and extent, full of the fragments of pottery 
which such sites usually exhibit. These extend for about a 
mile from north to south, by about three-quarters of a mile. 
The area in which the sacred enclosure of the temple stood, 
is about 1,500 feet by 1,250, surrounded by the mounds of 
fallen houses, as at Bubastis, whose increased elevation above 
the site of the temple is doubtless attributable to the same 
cause — the frequent change in the level of the houses to 
protect them from the inundation, and the unaltered position 
of the sacred buildings. There is a gateway of granite and 
fine grit- stone to the enclosure of the temple, bearing the 
name of Barneses the Great. Though in a very ruinous 
condition, the fragments of walls, columns, and fallen obelisks 
sufficiently attest the former splendour of the building to 
which they belonged. The obelisks are all of the time of 
Barneses the Great,' and their number, evidently ten if not 
twdve t is unparalleled in any Egyptian temple. The name 
of this king most frequently occurs; but the ovals of his 

1 Nun. xiii. 22. Comp. Geo. xxii. 2» 
* Circa 1366 B.C. 
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successor Pthahmen, of Osirtasen III., and of Tirhakah have 
also been found. The time of Osirtasen III. ascends nearly 
to that of Joseph, and his name, therefore, corroborates the 
Scriptural account of the antiquity of the town. Two black 
statues, and a granite sphinx, with blocks of hewn and occa- 
sionally sculptured granite, are among the objects which 
engage the attention of the few travellers who visit this deso- 
late place. The modern village of San consists of mere huts, 
with the exception of a ruined kasr (castle) of modern date. 

Leaving Egypt with earnest haste, the children of Israel 
took their departure from Barneses towards the isthmus of 
Suez, and encamped the first night at Succoth, 1 a station 
midway between Barneses and the borders of the Arabian 
desert, north of Suez. At the end of the second day they 
had already arrived at the borders of the desert of Etham. 

Twelve miles north-west of Suez is a well two hundred and 
fifty feet deep, defended by a fortification and a garrison. 
South and east of this, three miles from Suez, is another 
watering-place which furnishes the town, with water. At one 
of these places it is reasonable to suppose that the Israelites 
encamped, where they might be supplied with water. Etham 
was therefore situated somewhere in the region above the 
northern point of the Bed Sea, in the neighbourhood of the 
Arabian desert. 

Here the natural course of the Israelites would have led 
them to advance directly to the desert, passing round the 
head waters of the Bed Sea, and thence southward down to 
the eastern shore thereof; but instead of this, they turned to 
the south, and directed their course along its western coast, 1 
and encamping near Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea, over against Baalzephon. This movement must have 
seemed to the Egyptians like a suicidal infatuation on the 
part of the Israelites ; but it had the effect to draw Pharaoh 
after the retiring host, and to accomplish his overthrow. 

The position of these places cannot be defined. Many sup- 
pose Migdol to be the same as Magdolum, a strong military 
fortress on the northern frontier of Egypt, which commands 
the route to the land of Canaan by the coast of the Mediter- 

1 Exod. xli. 37. Num. xxxiii. 3, 5. 
* Exod. xiv. 2. Nam. xxxiii. 7* 
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ranean. According to this view, the phrase "between 
Migdol and the sea," indicates the dangers to which the 
Israelites were exposed on either side. From Migdol on 
the left, the garrison, marching out, might intercept their 
flight, while the sea opposed them on the right. Instead 
of hastening forward to free themselves from this unfor- 
tunate dilemma as soon as possible, they turned down the 
desert shore of the Red Sea on the west side of it, where, 
hemmed in by the desert and the sea, they seemed to become 
an easy prey to their pursurers. 

As no trace remains of the stations which are named as if 
lor the purpose of precise indication, it is not probable that 
either their position or the exact place of the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea will ever be determinately 
established. Niebuhr, Dr. Robinson, and many others, limit 
the passage to the neighbourhood of Suez. From this town 
an arm of the sea sets up some distance towards the north- 
east. This bay is less than a mile in width, and is easily 
forded at low water, on sand-bars that run across it. The 
tide, however, rises here more than six feet, rendering the 
impracticable in flood-tide, and at all times more or 
[ess difficult, so that caravans never cross the ford. Bona- 
parte nearly lost his life in 1799, in crossing at this very 
place, though attended by guides who were well acquainted 
-with the ground. The blowing of a "strong east wind," 
miraculously upon the ebbing waters, is supposed to have laid 
hare a space on these shoals wide enough for the immense 
caravan of the Israelites to pass over on dry ground, while 
the deeper waters of the bay remained on their left, and the 
main waters of the sea pressed closely upon their right. 

The Egyptians were overthrown u before the morning ap- 
peared/' for so the original should be rendered. Now, sup- 
posing the children of Israel to have begun their march, as 
the account of it seems to imply, 1 at a late hour of the night, 
and considering the vast extent of their caravan, they could 
only have had time, before the dawn of morning, to pass over 
a narrow arm of the sea, like that now under consideration. 
Such is the reasoning of those who limit the passage of the 
Israelites to the neighbourhood of Suez. 

1 Exod. xiv. 21, 22. 
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That eminent geographer Professor, Carl Bitter, supposes 
that the place of the passage is to be sought still higher up, 
considerably beyond the present gulf of Suez, in the ancient 
bed of the Red Sea, which extended 90,0QP paces, with an 
average breadth of 18,000 or 20,000 paces. At the head of 
this ancient gulf he places Etham and Pi-hahiroth, some- 
where on its Egyptian side. 1 

It has always been our own opinion, confirmed more and 
more by the results of progressive inquiry, that the passage 
was effected a few miles below the town, across the sea itself^ 
where it is about ten miles in width. How oould the Israel- 
ites have been " entangled in the land," so as to become an 
easy prey to their pursuers, if they had only a narrow and 
fordable frith before them ? Whence the consternation and 
distress of the Israelites ? How could the waters be " a wall 
unto them on the right hand and on the left/' so as to justify 
the expression, " the waters stood upright as an heap, and the 
depths were congealed in the heart of the sea?" Why the 
triumphant song of Moses at the miraculous overthrow of the 
Egyptians, if this was occasioned mainly by the regular 
return of tidal-waters? "The dukes of Edom shall be 
avenged; the mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take 
hold of them ; all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away 
with fear." And why ? Because the Israelites went at low 
water, over a narrow pass, in safety, as is customary to this 
day, and the Egyptians in pursuit were drowned by the 
returning tide ! 

To obviate these objections, the children of Israel are sup- 
posed to have turned their course from Etham, and passed 
either in a circuitous route around the Attakah, which rises 
" lofty and dark," in a bold bluff, from the western shore 
below Sues, or else directly down the coast, passing between 
this headland and the sea. This mountain is supposed to 
have been the Baal-zephon, and the valley on the south side 
of it Pi-hahiroth. A German writer, in an able and laborious 
work on Scripture Geography, 9 supposes them to have made 
their final exit from the south-western border of Goshen, near 
Cairo, and to have pursued their course to the sea through a 

1 Erdknnde, ii. 232 teq. 

3 Yon Roomer, in his PaTdstina, 
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valley, still called the Valley of Wandering, south of a chain 
of mountains which, runs from Cairo eastward, and terminates 
in the Attakah. According to this theory, Barneses was near 
tile present Cairo ; Suceoth and Etham were in the valley; 
and MigdoL, the Deraj, a lofty mountain south of Attakah. 

Here they would be beset with dangers on every side. On 
the right a wide waste of mountains and desert ; on the left 
the impassable Attakah; before them the sea; and behind 
them the Egyptians in eager pursuit, with a regular military 
force, and six hundred chariots of war. On the supposition 
that the waters were divided by the direct and immediate 
power of Jehovah, the Israelites would have eight or ten 
nous to make their way through the channel opened to them 
by the hand of Omnipotence, a space amply sufficient for a 
march of about ten miles. An escape so miraculous, through 
the depths of the sea, and the fearful overthrow of Pharaoh 
and his hosts, might indeed strike " the dukes of Edom" and 
the surrounding nations, far and near, with the fear of 
Jehovah, and a dread of his people. 

Hie children of Israel came up from the sea into the Dbsem 
of Etham, not to be confounded with the town of this name, 
which has been already mentioned, as the second place of 
encampment in their night. This desert appears to have 
extended for some distance down the eastern snore of the Bed 
Sea, 1 and to have comprised a part of the desert of Arabia. 

But the wilderness of Etham was only a small section of 
the vast Arabtan Dbsebt into which the Israelites had now 
entered ; and where, as a just judgment for their rebellion 
and mnrmurings against God, they were to wander forty 
yearn, and to die without seeing the good land towards which 
they were journeying. This immense desert extends from the 
NDe, in Lower Egypt, to the Euphrates, a distance of one 
thousand miles from west to east. The remarkable valley of 
Akabah, and the mountains of Edom, east of it, divide this 
desert into two great divisions, Arabia Deserta on the east, 
and Arabia Petraa on the west. The northern boundary of 
the latter extends from the eastern mouth of the Nile, along 
the Mediterranean to Gaza, and thence to the southern 

1 Num. xxxiii. 3. 
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extremity of the Dead Sea, forming the base of a vast trian- 
gular desert, in the opposite angle of which, between the Red 
Sea and the ^Elanitic Gulf, are the mountains of Sinai. 

These mountains consist of an innumerable multitude of 
sharp, rocky summits, thrown together in wild confusion, 
rising to different heights, leafless and barren, without the 
least trace of verdure to relieve the stern and awful features 
of the prospect. The view from one of these summits pre- 
gents a perfect "sea of desolation," probably without a 
parallel on the face of the earth. The valleys between the 
summits sink into steep and narrow ravines, with perpen- 
dicular sides of several hundred feet in height, forming a 
maze of irregular denies, which can be securely traversed 
only by the wild Arab, who has his habitation in the " clefts 
of the valleys*' amidst these eternal solitudes. 

Towards the north this wilderness of mountains slopes down 
in an irregular curvilinear line, which turns outward like a 
crescent, and runs off, on the one hand, towards the head of 
the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, and on the other, north- 
west to this sea itself. The extremities of the long, irregular 
line, formed by this circular ridge, are joined by a high chain 
of mountains, et-Tih, extending eastward from the Red Sea, 
south of Suez, in a continued chain to the JElanitic gulf, a 
distance of near one hundred and twenty miles, and inclosing 
in a circular segment a high, sandy desert, utterly desolate 
and barren. 

North of et-Tih, the whole tract of country extending to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Red Sea to the deep valley of 
the Akabah, is an immense table land, lying high above the 
level of the adjacent waters, with a slight inclination to the 
north. The surface of this elevated plain is overspread with 
a coarse gravel mingled with black flint stone, interspersed 
occasionally with drifting sand, and only diversified with 
occasional ridges and summits of barren chalk hills. In the 
time of Moses it was a great and terrible wilderness ; and 
from time immemorial it has been a waste, howling desert, 
without rivers, or fountains, or verdure, to alleviate the 
horrors of its desolation. 

But we must suppose that this desert was once supplied 
in some measure, both with water and with vegetation. 
The brethren of Joseph repeatedly traversed it from Hebron 
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to I£gypt with asses. 1 When the country was suffering 
with extreme dearth, Jacob and his sons went down with 
their flocks, and their herds} But no animal save the camel 
is now able to pass over the same route. The Israelites 
to the number of at least two millions, with their flocks 
and their herds, 3 inhabited portions of this wilderness for 
forty years, where now they could not subsist a week without 
drawing supplies both of water and of provisions from 
a great distance. Others, in view of the sterility of the 
desert, suppose that the flocks and herds of the Israelites were 
sustained in the desert by a continued miracle. 

Below Suez, the table-land of the desert breaks abruptly off 
towards the Red Sea, into a rugged line of mountains, running 
south by east, at the distance of eight and ten miles from the 
shore. Along the interval between the brow of .these moun- 
tains and the shore, lay the route of the Israelites. On the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea, at a short distance below Suez, 
are several springs of brackish water, called Ayun Musa* the 
" Fountain of Moses," where Moses is said to have uttered 
his triumphal song. 4 

Hence "they went out into the Wilderness of Shur, and 
went three days in the wilderness and found no water," when 
they came to Marah, the waters of which were so bitter that 
they could not drink them. 6 About forty miles below the 
Fountain of Moses is that of Hawarah, whose water is salt, 
and so bitter that even camels refuse, unless very thirsty, to 
drink of it. In this fountain we recognise the bitter waters of 
Marah, which were miraculously changed at the complaint of 
the children of Israel. The barren tract between these 
fountains corresponds with the desert of Shur. 8 

We next find the Israelites at Elim where were several 
fountains of water, and many palm trees. 7 This station is 
admitted to be the valley Ghurundel, six miles from Hawarah, 
where is found an abundant supply of water, some cultivable 
land, several varieties of plants and shrubs, and a few palm 



1 Gen. xlii. 26 ; xliii. 24. * Gen. xlvii. 1. 

• Ex. x. 9. 4 Ex. xv. 1—22. 

* Ex. xv. 22, 25. « Ex. xv. 22. 

t Ex. xv. 27. 
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From Elim they removed and "encamped by the Red Sea." l 
This station they reached by a circuitous route around a spur 
of the mountains on the left, which comes down to the sea, 
where it terminates in the lofty summit of Jebel Hummam, 
" extending along the coast towards the south, black, deso- 
late, and picturesque." 

Near the last station, the coast again becomes an extensive 
desert, running far down towards the extremities of the 
peninsula. This desolate region is clearly identified as the 
WILDEB1TB88 of Sik, where the Israelites are next found. 9 
Burckhardt describes it as "a frightful desert, almost wholly 
without vegetation." This wilderness is memorable as the 
place where in answer to their murmuring, they were for the 
first time miraculously fed with quails, to appease their long- 
ing after the flesh pots of Egypt.* Here, also, they were 
first fed with manna, that bread of Heaven which they con- 
tinued to eat for forty years, until they reached the land of 
' promise and ate of the corn of that land. 

From this desert, the children of Israel are supposed by 
Dr. Robinson and others to have turned up south-east, into 
the mountainous region of Sinai. Their entrance into this 
mountainous wilderness was through the Wady Feiran, a 
broad valley which is overspread with vegetation, and tamarisk 
trees, or occupied with gardens and date plantations. It is 
much frequented by the Bedouins for pasturage. 

Somewhere in the range of the route from the Wilderness 
of Sin to Rephidim were the stations of Dophxah and 
Axush, 4 but their situation is irrecoverably lost. And the 
same may be said of Rephidim, except that it must have 
been further in the interior, at the distance perhaps of a 
day's journey from Mount Sinai. Burckhardt supposes that 
Rephidim may have been at the extremity of the valley above 
described (Wady Feiran), which in its extension nam*** the 
name of esh-Sheikh, where it enters by a narrow gorge into 
the high granite cliffe of these central regions. He says ; 
" We had now approached the central summits of Mount 
Sinai, which we had in view for several days. Abrupt cliffe 
of granite from six to eight hundred feet in height, whose 

1 Num. xxxiii. 10. * Ex. xvii. 1. Num. xxxiii. 11. 

* Ex. xvi. * Num. y*iiii. 12, 13. 
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surface is blackened by the sun, surround the avenues leading 
to the elevated platform to which the name of Sinai is speci- 
fically applied. We entered these cliffe by a narrow defile 
about forty feet in breadth, with perpendicular granite rocks 
on both sides." 

At Rephidim, somewhere in this vicinity, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai, the Israelites encamped for some time. 
Here they renewed their murmurings for the want of water, 
and were miraculously supplied from the rock in Hoxeb; 
here were the Amalekites defeated ; and here Jethro, the 
fether-in-law of Mooes visited him, and in consequence of 
Mi advice, judge* w&n appointed to assist in the administra- 
tion of justice. 1 

EauMLxvLlt 
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One stage more from Rephidim brought the Israelites to 
the very heart of the Sinai mountains, in the valley at the 
foot of whose high central summits they remained encamped 
to receive the Law from the mount, and to be organised into 
a nation. It has been asked, — How could such an immense 
caravan find a suitable place of encampment within the 
hidden recesses of these mountains, where travellers have found 
nothing but rugged, frowning cliffs, and high, spindling peaks, 
dark and desolate beyond description, separated from each 
other by an endless labyrinth of deep and frightful chasms ? 
To this difficulty the researches of Robinson and Smith are 
supposed to offer a satisfactory explanation, which we sub- 
stantially give in their own words. 

At the foot of the pass which leads up to the sacred 
shrine beneath the awful mount, from whose summit Jehovah 
proclaimed his law to the trembling hosts of Israel, Dr. 
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"Robinson says, — "We commenced the slow and toilsome 
ascent along the narrow defile, about south by east, between 
blackened, shattered cliffs of granite, some eight hundred feet 
high, and not more than two hundred and fifty yards apart, 
which every moment threatened to send down their ruins on 
our heads. Nor is this at all times an empty threat ; for the 
whole pass is filled with large stones and rocks, the ctebris of 
these cliffe. The bottom is a deep and narrow water course, 
where the wintry torrent sweeps down with fearful violence. 
A path has been made for camels, alone the shelving rocks, 
partly by removing the topmost blocks, sometimes in the 
manner of a Swiss mountain-road. But though I had crossed 
the most rugged passes of the Alps, and made from Chamouni 
the whole circuit of Mont Blanc, I had never found a path 
so rude and difficult as that we were now ascending." 

After toiling along for nearly two hours, our travellers 
continue their narrative : — 

" Here the interior and lofty peaks of the great circle of 
Sinai began to open upon us — black, rugged, desolate sum- 
mits ; and, as we advanced, the dark and frowning front of 
Sinai itself (the present Horeb of the monks) began to appear. 
We were gradually ascending, and the valley gradually 
opening ; but as yet all was a naked desert. Afterwards, a 
few shrubs were sprinkled round about, and a small encamp- 
ment of black tents was seen on our right, with camels and 
goats browsing, and a few donkeys belonging to the convent. 
The scenery through ^hich we had now passed, reminded 
me strongly of the mountains around the Mer de Glace in 
Switzerland. I had never seen a spot more wild and 
desolate. 

As we advanced, the valley still opened wider and wider 
with a gentle ascent, and became full of shrubs and tufts of 
herbs, shut in on each side by lofty granite ridges, and 
rugged, shattered peaks, a thousand feet high, while the face 
of Horeb rose directly before us. Both my companion and 
myself involuntarily exclaimed, ' Here is room enough for a 
large encampment !' 

Reaching the top of the ascent or water shed, a fine broad 
plain lay before us, sloping down gently towards the south- 
south-east, inclosed by rugged and venerable mountains of 
dark granite, stern, naked, splintered peaks, and ridges of 
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indescribable grandeur; and terminated, at a distance of 
more than a mile, by the bold and awful front of Horeb, 
rising perpendicularly in frowning majesty, from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet in height. It was a scene of solemn 
grandeur, wholly unexpected, and such as we had never seen; 
and the associations which at the moment rushed upon our 
minds were almost overwhelming/' 

They subsequently ascended the frowning summit of Horeb, 
and sketched the scene from that point : — " The whole plain, 
er-Rahah, lay spread out beneath our feet, with the adjacent 
wadys and mountains ; while Wady esh-Sheikh on the right, 
and the recess on the left, both connected with and opening 
broadly from er-Rahah, presented an area which serves 
nearly to double that of the plain. 

Our conviction was strengthened .that here, or on some 
of the adjacent cliffs, was the spot where the Lord 4 descended 
in fire' and proclaimed the law. Here lay the plain where 
the whole congregation might be assembled ; here was the 
mount that could be approached, if not forbidden ; and here 
the mountain brow, where alone the lightning and the thick . 
-cloud would be visible, and the thunders and the voice of the 
trump be heard, when the Lord ' came down in the sight of 
all the people upon Mount Sinai/ 

We gave ourselves up to the impressions of the awful 
-scene ; and read, with a reeling that will never be forgotten, 
the sublime account of the transactions, and the command- 
ments there promulgated, in the original words as recorded 
by the great Hebrew legislator/' 

Other travellers have explored a valley on the southern base 
of Sinai, which was shut out from the view of Dr. Robinson 
in his ascent by a long ridge of rocks, and which has been 
found, by measurement of Krafft and Strauss, and others, to 
be even greater than the valley of er-Rahah on the north. 
This, it is supposed by Ritter and others, may have been 
occupied by the Israelites at the giving of the Law. The 
locality of this tremendous scene may perhaps be determined 
by future researches. 

An American artist and scholar, Mr. M. K. Eellog, has 
lately given an interesting account of this valley, which 
appears to be much more extensive than er-Rahah, and 
better suited for the accommodation of the immense camp of 
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Israel To reach this station, the Israelites must have con- 
tinued their march much further down the coast than on the 
other supposition, and turned at a bolder angle up into the 
mountains near the modern town of Tur or Tor. Dophkah, 
Ahah, and Rephidim, must also, on this supposition, be 
transferred to other localities corresponding with this sup- 
posed line of march. 

If there be such a valley at the southern base of Sinai, it 
seems very extraordinary that it should hare escaped the 
notice of travellers. It must be visible from the summit of 
Sinai (Jebel Musa) ; but, seen only from that lofty summit, 
and running in an irregular line at the very base of the 
mountain, they must have overlooked it in their brief survey 
of the scenery, so grand, so gloomy and peculiar, which 
there engaged their contemplation. The subject, however, 
is so curious and interesting, that we insert in some detail 
the narrative of the American traveller to which these remarks 
refer. 

" Having read a letter which appeared in the Literary 
World of November 20th, from Dr. Bitter to Dr. Robinson, in 
which it is said that Laborde, in his ' Commentary J ' has now 
for the first time established the plain of Wady Sebaiyeh at 
the southern base of Sinai;' and that this 'furnishes an 
important point for the elucidation of the giving of the law,' 
I have "been induced to submit to the consideration of the 
public, some of the notes from a journal which I kept during 
my^ travels in that region in the spring of 1844. 1 

Although I have not yet seen the Commentaries of Laborde, 
and therefore cannot judge of their correctness in regard to 
this plain, yet I am happy in being able to furnish some testi- 
mony as to its existence and extent. Within the last few 
years a question has arisen as to the existence of a plain in 
front of Mount Sinai, capable of containing the multitude 
of Israelites who were to receive the commandments. 



1 The writer seems not to have been aware that this still leaves 
the priority to Laborde— whose journey wa* undertaken even earlier 
than that of Robinson, and whose really valuable work, Commentaire 
Glograpkiqtte sur TExode et Us Nombres, which now lies before m, 
was published in the very year of Mr. Kellog's journey, 1844. This 
work certainly forms the best literary result of Laborde's celebrated 
journey. 

p 2 
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Dr. Robinson is the first, I believe, who has attempted to 
prove that no such plain exists. In his ' Researches ' he 
finds a plain at the north-east extremity of the mountain 
called er-Rahah* which he says was 'the plain where the 
congregation of Israel were assembled, and that the mountain 
impending over it, the present Horeb, was the scene of the 
awful phenomena in which the law was proclaimed/ 

He says he was satisfied, after much inquiry, ' that in no 
other quarter of the peninsula, and certainly not around any of 
the higher peaks, is there a spot corresponding in any degree, 
so fully as this, to the historical account, and to the circum- 
stances of the case.' Starting upon the hypothesis that 
there is no other plain than the one he describes, he has 
been obliged to give the name of Sinai to one of the peaks 
which overlook this plain, in order that the Israelites might 
witness the awful ceremonies attending the promulgation 
of the law which took place upon the holy mountain. If 
this hypothesis is founded on truth, then tradition is at 
fault, which has given to another part of this region the 
name of Sinai, and a capacious plain beneath it; we must 
throw aside all our faith in such tradition, and commence in- 
vestigations which shall elicit the whole truth upon the 
subject. 

As many late travellers have been led into error respecting 
the topography of this district, by adopting, without investi- 
gation, the conclusions of Dr. Robinson, I feel it to be a duty 
to lay before you such facts as may be of service to those who 
shall hereafter journey into the wilderness of Sinai. 

On the 6th day of March, 1844, my two companions set 
out from the convent at Mount Sinai, for the purpose of 
ascending the mountain St. Catharine. I declined going with 
them, partly through indisposition, and partly because I 
thought I could spend the day ' more usefully in making 
sketches in the neighbouring convent. After my Mend's 
departure with the guides, I took a little Arab boy with 
me to carry my sketch-book and water-bottle, and walked 
up Wady Shueib, until I came to the little Mountain 
of the Cross (Neja), which almost shuts up the passage 
into Wady Sebaiyeh, and where I had, for the first time, a 
view of the southern face of Mount Sinai. Here opened 
an extended picture of the mountains lying to the. south 
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of the Sinaite range, for I was now some 300 feet above* 
the adjacent valleys. 

After much difficulty, I succeeded in climbing oyer im- 
mense masses of granite, to the side of the Mountain of the 
Cross, which I ascended about 500 feet on its south-western 
face, in order to obtain a good view of the peak of Sinai, 
which I was anxious to sketch. Here, close at my right 
arose, almost perpendicularly, the Holy Mountain; its shat- 
tered pyramidal peak towering above me some 1400 feet, 
of a brownish tint, presenting vertical strata of granite, 
which threw off the glittering rays of the morning sun. 
Clinging around its base was a range of sharp, upheaving 
crags, from 100 to 200 feet in height, which formed an 
almost impassable barrier to the mountain itself from the 
valley adjoining. These crags were separated from the 
mountain by a deep and narrow gorge, yet they must be 
considered as forming the projecting base of Sinai. 

Directly in front of me was a level valley, stretching 
onward to the south for two or three miles, ana inclosed on 
the east, west, and south by low mountains of various alti- 
tudes, all much less however than that of Sinai. This valley 
passed behind the Mountain of the Cross to my left, and out 
of view, so that I could not calculate its northern extent from 
where I stood. The whole scene was one of inexpressible 
grandeur and solemnity, and I seated myself to transfer some 
of its remarkable features to the pages of my portfolio. 

I remained at work until nearly sunset, when I discovered 
people coming towards me through the dark ravine between 
the mountain of Sinai and the craggy spurs which shoot up 
around its base. I feared they might prove to be unfriendly 
Arabs ; but, as they came nearer, I discovered them to be 
my companions and their guides, who were returning from 
Mount St. Catharine. As the shades of evening were ap- 
proaching, I shut up my portfolio, and descending the hill- 
side, I joined my friends, and we returned together to the 
convent. After dinner, they desired to see what I had done 
during the day, and my sketch-book was opened to them. 
They remarked, on seeing the drawing I had made, that 
as there was no plain on the southern border of the moun- 
tain, I might as well have left out the one seen in the 
drawing. After my assurance that I had copied what was 
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before me, they laughed, and remarked that none bat a 
painter's imagination could have seen the plain in ques- 
tion, for they had passed entirely around the mountain that 
day, and could assert positively that there was no such plain. 
Here was a difference of opinion certainly, and one that I 
did not relish much, as it might at some future time be the 
means of creating a doubt as to the faithfulness of my Eastern 
drawings. I begged them, therefore, to accompany me 
the next day to that side of the mountain, and be convinced 
of what I told them. They remarked that all authority was 
against me, and time was too precious to go over the same 
ground twice/' 

It seems that one of them, however, accompanied the writer 
in his further exploration the ensuing day, for he uses the 

Slural number, and speaks of /'his friend.'' We thus con- 
ense his statements : One day (7th March), is described as 
having been spent in Wady es-Sebaiyeh, or the plain before 
Mount Sinai. After having penetrated into this wady, he 
says, " We took our course along the base of Jebel Deir, 
until we came to a point whence the peak of Sinai was no 
longer visible, because of the intervening point of Jebel Deir ; 
then striking across Sebaiyeh to the right, keeping Sinai in 
view, we stopped to contemplate the scene. Here the plain 
is very wide, and forms one with Wady Sedout, which 
enters it from the south-east at a very acute angle, and 
in the whole of which Sinai is plainly visible. These two 
wadys make a width of at least the third of a mile. The 
hills rising from the east and south of Sebaiyeh, in front 
of Sinai, are of gentle ascent, upon which flocks might 
feed, and the people stand in full view of Sinai. For many 
miles, perhaps six or more, on the eastern border of this 
plain, are seen many small plains high up among the hills, 
from all of which Sinai is plainly visible. Near where we 
stood, a high, rocky platform of granite arose from the plain, 
upon which I seated myself, and took a sketch of the valley 
to its junction with Wady esh-Sheikh on the north, where 
stands Jebel Fureia, a very conspicuous and singular moun- 
tain. At this point, Wady Sheikh turns from its eastern 
course, after leaving Wady Rahah, and runs north around Jebel 
Fureia, where it receives Sebaiyeh from the south, and with 
it forms one unbroken plain for about twelve miles to the 
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north of tie place where I was seated. Turning back now to 
the south, we traversed the plain towards the base of Sinai. 
The wady grew gently narrower as we approached Neja, 
whose base projected far into the plain, and whose head shuts 
off the view of Sinai for a distance of about one-half the width of 
the plain at its base. 

As we passed its foot, Sinai again appeared, and wo 
measured the plain near the pathway which leads up towards 
Sinai on the southern border of Neja, and which appears to 
be the only entrance to the Holy Mountain. The measured 
width here was 430 feet. Passing on 345 paces, we arrived 
at the narrowest part of the plain, some few yards narrower 
than where we had measured it. This may be considered as 
an entrance-door to the plain, which lies directly in front of 
Sinai, which now spreads out level, clear, and broad, going 
on to the south with varied widths for about three miles 
on gently ascending ground, where it passes between two 
sloping hills and enters another wady which descends beyond, 
from which it is most probable Sinai may yet be clearly seen. 

On the east, this plain of Sebaiyeh is bounded by moun- 
tains having long, sloping bases, and covered with wild thyme 
and other herbs, affording a good tenting-ground immediately 
fronting Sinai, which forms, as it were, a grand pyramidal 
pulpit to the magnificent amphitheatre below. The width of 
the plain immediately in front of Sinai is about 1600 feet, 
bat further south the width is much increased, so that on an 
avenge the plain may be ordered as being ne«ly<me-tbiid 
of a mile wide, and its length, in view of Mount Sinai, be* 
tween five and six miles. The good tenting-ground on the 
mountain sides mentioned above, would give much more 
space lor the multitude on the great occasion for which they 
were assembled. This estimate does not include that part of 
the plain to the north, and Wady esh-Sheikh, from which 
the peak of Sinai is not visible ; for this space would contain 
three* or four times the number of people which Sebaiyeh 
would hold. 

From Wady Sebaiyeh we crossed over the granite spurs, 
in order to pass around the southern border of Sinai into 
Wady Lejah. These spurs are of sufficient size to have 
separate names among the Arabs. Around them were 
generally deep and rugged gorges and ravines, or water- 
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courses, whose sides were formed of ledges of granite nearly 
perpendicular, of a pink colour, and fine texture. There are 
no gravel hills, as mentioned by Dr. Robinson, but a series of 
low granite hills, much broken up, and of different colours, 
principally of a greenish-grey and brown. The plain is 
covered with a fine dibris of granite. Whilst crossing over 
these low hills, my friend pointed out the path between them 
and Sinai, in the ravine, through which he had passed yester- 
day on his return from St. Catharine ; and it was seen that 
no plain would . be visible from any part of it, owing to the 
height of the spurs which separated the ravine from Sebaiyeh, 
and we concluded that most travellers had been led into false 
views concerning this part of the mountain from having 
taken the same path, and hence it was that no account has 
been given respecting the plain of Sebaiyeh. This ravine 
around Sinai becomes a deep impassable gorge, with perpen- 
dicular walls, as it enters Wady Lejah, passing through the 
high neck connecting with the mountain on the south. 

Descending into Lejah, under the rocky precipice of Sinai, 
we found the wady narrow and choked up with huge blocks 
of granite which had tumbled from the sides of the 
adjacent mountains. We could now see the olive ground of 
the deserted convent of el-Arbain situated in the bottom of 
the narrow valley. Passing through this garden, we found a 
fine running stream of crystal water, of which we partook 
freely, for our thirst was great. The garden was walled and 
well irrigated by many small canals, but nothing seemed to 
flourish but the olive. 

Continuing down the valley amidst loose rocks of granite, 
upon some of which were inscriptions in the Sinaite, Greek, 
and Arabic characters, and enjoying the wildness of the 
scene, and the gloomy grandeur of the lofty mountains of 
naked rocks which almost overhung our path, we saw Horeb 
on our right, and soon entered upon the plain before it, called 
Wady Rahah. After taking a view of Horeb as the sun 
was setting, we made our way to the convent, to pass the 
night within its hospitable walls. Thus was completed a 
walk around the whole mountain of Sinai. 

The results of these investigations, together with the in* 
formation afforded by Burckhardt and other travellers, have 
served to convince my own mind that this district is every 
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<way adapted to the circumstances attending the encampment 
of the Israelites during the promulgation of the law upon 
Mount Sinai. Though other mountains in this vicinity may 
answer as well as that of Jebel Musa for this great purpose, 
still I cannot see any good reason for taking from this moun- 
tain that holy character with which tradition has invested it 
for the last fifteen centuries.' 1 

Thus it seems that the question as to the camping ground 
of the Israelites, which seemed to have been settled by the 
researches of Dr. Robinson and others, must now be regarded 
as re-opened for further investigations. The fact is, that a 
complete and careful survey of the whole of this central 
mountain region yet remains to be taken. 
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The time of the sojourning of the Israelites among the 
mountains of Sinai was a few days more than eleven months. 
On the twentieth day of the second month of the second year 
after their departure from Egypt, the cloud was taken up 
from off the tabernacle of the testimony, and the children of 
Israel, taking their departure from out the wilderness of 
Sinai, came by three days' journey into the Wildekness of 
' Pabjln. This wilderness is several times mentioned in 
Scripture. Hagar, when Abraham sent her away, wandered 
first in the wilderness of Beer-sheba, and afterwards dwelt 
with Ishmael in the wilderness of Paran. 1 David, after the 
death of Samuel, retired into this desert. Here also the 
flocks of Nabal, who dwelt in the southern Carmel, were 
accustomed to feed.* The name occurs also in these texts : 
" The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir, unto 
them, he shined forth from Mount Paran." 3 " The Lord came 
from Teman and the Holy X)ne from Mount Paran."* Now 
Beer-sheba is well known to have been situated upon the 
borders of the desert at the southern extremity of Palestine. 
Carmel was in the neighbourhood of Hebron, lying further 
south and near the desert, west of the southern part of the 
Dead Sea. Seir, we know, was south of the Dead Sea, 
between that and the eastern gulf of the Bed Sea. Mount 
Paran must be near this chain of mountains, and in the desert 
of Paran. All these notices will therefore indicate that the 
whole desert region south of Palestine was designated as the 
wilderness of Paran, extending down to the mountainous 
regions of Sinai. 

The general course of the Israelites was north-east towards 
the eastern or JElanitic gulf of the Bed Sea, which has been 

1 Gon. xxi. 14. * 1 8am. xxv. 2—43. 

* Deut. xxxiii 2. * Hab. iii. 3. 
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bo often mentioned. At first their course from Sinai must 
bare been due north, down the Wady Sheikh some twelve 
miles, where, according to Dr. Robinson, was Rephidim, at 
which encampment the Children of Israel, on coming here, 
tamed up to the south to go to Sinai. From the elevated 
plains around the base of Sinai to this place there is a regular 
descent, through which water might naturally flow from the 
rock at Horeb. Indeed, this valley is the natural outlet of 
the waters from storms and wintry rains, which flow down 
from these central mountain heights. 

The blackened cliffs about this place, at the junction of the 
WadyB Sheikh and Feiran, form the outposts of Horeb. And 
here the Israelites entered upon the desert plain which is 
called the wilderness of Paran, at the border of the great 
wilderness which bears this name. 

Moses denominates their first station after three days' 
march by the name of Tajbebjlh, because at this place, their 
third stage from Horeb, the murmurings of the Children of 
Israel at the hardships and fatigues of their march in the 
desert became so strong, that fire, enkindled by the indigna- 
tion of the Lord, broke forth and raged with great fury 
among the tents in the outskirts of the camp. The name 
Taberah, horning, was given as a memorial of this chastise- 
ment 

The next station was Kibroth-hattaavah, the grave* of 
hut, where, for " a whole month," they were again fed with 
quails, and multitudes died in consequence of their surfeit. 1 
These quails were brought by a strong wind from the tea, 
the eastern gulf mentioned above ; and this must have been 
situated near the eastern extremity of the mountainous chain 
et-Tih, and not far from the western shore of the gulf. It is 
observable that on this occasion, as on the former, in the 
wilderness of Sin, the Israelites were fed by the flight of quails 
from over the sea. In this instance, it would seem from over 
the eastern branch of the Red Sea; and in that, from over 
the western arm of the same sea. 

The Wady Sheikh, which runs north from Sinai, opens at 
the distance of a few miles into a large valley or plain, 
extending for more than thirty miles east and west between 
the Sinaitic group and et-Tih on the north. This plain is 

1 Num. xi. 4—34. 
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called el-Hadharah, corresponding to the Hazeroth of the 
Scriptures, in some part of which must have been the station 
of the Israelites of this name, and probably also Taberah, and 
Kibroth-hattaavah, in which places the Israelites were so 
severely punished for their repinings and rebellion. 1 

It is supposed by Dr. Wilson, in his Lands of the Bible, 
that the Israelites continued their course from the north 
across the plain ; and through a pass in the range of et-Tih, and 
so to have come out upon the plateau of the great desert. 
After some allowance has been made for the natural disposi- 
tion of every traveller to find the route of the Israelites in 
that traversed by himself — it must be admitted that this 
route offers fewer difficulties to the orderly progress of an 
immense body of people than any which has yet been indi- 
cated. Dr. Wilson thus describes his own passage near the 
mountainous region of et-Tih to the desert beyond. 

" Turning our faces to the west, we had the long and 
winding pass of Mareikhi overhanging us. We found it no 
Tery easy matter to complete its ascent, which occupied a 
couple of hours, though we kept our seats on the camels 
for a considerable part of the way. In the abruptcd rocks 
on each side of our narrow pathway, we had a section of 
the desert laid bare to our view, from 1000 to 1500 feet in 
depth. It seemed to us, by its slopes and precipices, and 
hollows and caverns, to be a striking illustration, — as we 
often noticed among the ravines of the wilderness — of the 
text in which the Israelites are said to have been led through 
a land of deserts and pits. 2 It was interesting to us, too, 
in a scientific point of view, as it illustrated the order 
of supra-position of certain systems of the rocks forming 
the crust of our globe. We commenced with the variegatea 
sandstone, passed through the cretaceous system, and en- 
tered above it on layers of tertiary sand and gravel, exactly 
like those of €he Egyptian desert between Suez and Cairo. 
When we got to the summits above, forming the plateau 
gently sloping to the north, we reckoned ourselves about 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea, a good part of the 
Sinaitic range, and particularly its western division near 
Jebel Serbal, being still visible. Here we found, even on 
the surface, beds of the ostrea diluviana, and of coralline, 

1 Num. xi. * Jer. ii. 6. 
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almost as if they had been yesterday raised from the 
bed of the ocean. We pitched our tents on the summits 
of the ridge, about two hours in advance of the southern 
free." 1 

From this point the course of the Israelites would extend 
north-east across the great and terrible wilderness, either to 
Kadesh Barnea, or by a more easterly course to the head of 
the .Eianitic Gulf, the Akabah. 

Considering the permanency of ancient names in those 
parts, we think it far from unlikely that the precise route of 
the Israelites may be eventually determined. If Burckhardt 
and Robinson are correct in their supposition, that a fountain 
at the extremity of the plain of Hadharah, and bearing also 
the same name, is Hazeroth, then this is decisive as to the 
whole route of the Israelites from Sinai to Kadesh. This 
fountain is at the eastern extremity of the plain, at the foot 
of the Tih mountains, and at the distance of thirty miles or 
more from Sinai, and forty from the head of the gulf. 
Hazeroth is memorable for the envious sedition of Miriam 
and Aaron against the authority of Moses. 1 

The whole region, however, from the southern chain of the 
Tih to the shore of the gulf, is a frightful desert, and the 
passage leads through a tangled net of deep and narrow 
passes between perpendicular walls of sand-stone, grunstein, 
or granite, often rising several hundred feet in height, and 
emerging out upon the shore by a narrow gorge or pathway. 
This route would seem to be more difficult for the Israelites 
than that proposed by Dr. Wilson, across the desert north of 
the mountains. 

The eastern gulf of the Red Sea is narrower than the 
western; but like that, it runs up through the midst of a 
region totally desolate. The mountains are here higher and 
more picturesque than those that skirt the Gulf of Suez : the 
valley between them is narrower, and the desert plains along 
the shores are less extensive. The shores of this gulf present 
an undulating outline, approaching and receding so as to vary 
considerably the width of the waters, which may have an 
average breadth of eight or ten miles. The mountains along 
the western coast are mostly precipitous cliffs of granite, 
perhaps eight hundred feet in height, and generally a mile 

1 Lands qf the Bible, i. 262, 263. % Num. xii. 
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from the shore. The entire length of this bay, formerly 
known as the JElanitic Gulf, and now called the Akabah, is 
about eighty miles. 

The remarkable chasm which forms the bed of the Akabah. 
continues in a direct line from the head waters of the gulf, 
more than a hundred miles, to the Dead Sea. The whole 
valley of the Jordan is, indeed, as already explained, only a 
continuation of the same depression. The bed of the Dead Sea 
and of the Sea of Galilee are only still deeper depressions in 
this extraordinary valley, which extends north, in a direct line, 
a distance of not less than three hundred and forty miles from 
the Red Sea, with a variable width from five to ten or fifteen 
tailes, comprising the eastern gulf of that sea, the Arabah, the 
Dead Sea, and the whole course of the valley of the Jordan. 
Such a rent in the earth's surface is in geology called a 
crevasse, and the present is the most remarkable of this class 
of phenomena of which we have any knowledge. It opens 
a wide field of speculation respecting the stupendous con- 
vulsions and disruptions to which the surface of the earth 
has been subject in the early and unknown ages of its 
existence. 

From below the Dead Sea northward, this valley takes the 
name of Ghor, a name which it has appropriately received 
from the Arabic language, in which it means a valley between 
two ranges of mountains. The western side of the great 
valley of the Arabah is limited by a lofty line of cliffs, 
forming an abutment of the great western desert, which 
lies at the height of twelve or fifteen hundred feet above 
the bed of this valley. On the east, the mountains of Edom 
rise a thousand feet above the opposite bluffe on the west, 
and raise the plateau of the great eastern desert to a similar 
elevation above that of the western. The bed of this valley 
is a sandy desert plain, five or six miles in width. It is a 
curious fact that this immense valley, stretching from sea 
to sea, deep, dreary, and desolate, and embracing at both 
extremities a vast body of water, was totally unknown to 
modern geographers and travellers from Europe for some 
years within the present century. 

The next station of the Israelites was Kadesh Babnea, 
which they reached apparently some time in June of the 
second year after their departure from Egypt, and not many 
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days after they quitted Horeb. 1 It was* from here that the 
spies explored the Land of Promise* and returned after forty 
days with such a report, as occasioned that murmuring in 
the host which was punished by a sentence of forty years' 
wandering in the wilderness. This station of Kadesh is of very 
great historical and topographical importance. Its position 
has been of late years assigned by general consent to the 
northern part of the Arabah, at some distance south of the Dead 
Sea. Dr. Robinson thought it might have been at Ain el- 
Weibah, a fountain at the mouth of a deep valley that leads up 
through the mountains to the high western desert south of 
Hebron. There are here indeed three fountains issuing from 
the chalky rock of which the slope is composed. They are a 
few rods apart, running out in small streams from the foot of a 
low rise of ground at the edge of the hills. The water is not 
abundant ; and in the two northernmost sources has a sickly 
hue, like most desert fountains, with a taste of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The temperature of the water was '75°, that of 
the air being about the same. But the southernmost 
source consists of three small rills of limpid and good water, 
flowing out of the bottom of a small excavation in the rock. 
This place is now one of the most important watering-places 
in all the great valley. Mount Hor is seen to great advan- 
tage, towering in lone majesty, and prominent over all the 
peaks that immediately top the Arabah. More lately, how- 
ever, another locality has been indicated. 

The Rev. George Williams, chaplain to the late Bishop 
Alexander at Jerusalem, took a journey in company with the 
Rev. J. Rowlands in the autumn of 1842 for the express pur- 
pose of exploring the southern boundary of Palestine. The 
starting-point was from Hebron, and the general course of 
the journey from thence was south by west. The first day's 
journey terminated in a wide plain, bounded on the south by 
a range of hills, the country inhabited by the Kenites and 
Amalekites. On crossing the first range of these hills the 
next day, they entered into an elevated plain called Wady 
Bakhmah, extending east and west, which was followed for 
some distance. " At three o'clock we turned to the left of our 
path, and having ascended a ridge, a scene of awful grandeur 
burst suddenly upon us with such startling effect, as to strike 

? Num. xii. 16; xitt. 26. Dent. i. 2. 
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us dumb for some moments. We found ourselves standing 
on a gigantic natural rampart of lofty mountains, which we 
could trace distinctly for many miles east and west of the 
spot on which we stood, whose precipitous promontories of 
naked rock, forming as it were bastions of cyclopean archi- 
tecture, jutted forth in irregular masses from the mountain 
barrier into a frightfully terrific wilderness stretched far 
before us towards the south, whore horrors language must 
mil to describe. It was a confused chaos of chalk, and had 
the appearance of an immense furnace glowing with white 
heat, illuminated as it now was by the fierce rays of the sun. 
There did not appear to be the least particle of vegetation in 
all the dreary waste ; all was drought, and barrenness, and 
desolation. Immediately below was the wide and well-defined 
Wady Murreh, running from east to west, which a few hours 
to the east divides into two, at a singularly formed hill called 
Moddera; the southernmost retaining its name, and going 
east into the Araba; the other, called Wady Fikreh, north-east 
to the Dead Sea. We felt no doubt that we were standing 
upon the mountain barrier of the promised land ; and this 
impression was confirmed by our sheikh pointing out, some 
hours to the west in a valley, the site of Kaddese, the Kadesh 
of Scripture mentioned in the border." 

It was much regretted that this interesting subject could 
not then be further investigated; but Mr. Rowlands was 
afterwards enabled to accomplish this journey, and gave the 
result of his researches in a letter to Mr. Williams, extracts 
from which the latter gentleman has given in an appendix to 
his work on the Holy City. The following is the substance of 
this communication, so far as relates to the subject under our 
notice— the site of Kadesh. After giving an account of the 
journey from Gaza — with notices of ancient patriarchal sites 
which were passed in the way — Mr. Rowlands thus proceeds : — 
" Now, my dear friend, for Kadesh — my much talked-of 
and long sought-for Kadesh — you may conceive with what 
pleasure I tell you that I have at length found out this im- 
portant apd interesting locality to my entire satisfaction. 
Our excitement (I can speak at least for mine) while we 
stood before the rock smitten by Moses, and gazed upon the 
lovely stream which still issues forth from under the base 
of the rock, was such as baffles description. I cannot say 
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that ire stood still — our excitement was so great that we 
could not stand still — we paced backwards and forwards ex- 
amining the rock and the source of the stream, looking at 
the pretty little cascades which it forms as it descends into 
the channel of a rain torrent beneath, sometimes chipping 
off some pieces of the rock, and at other times picking up 
some specimens, or some flowers along a green slope beneath 
it The rock is a large single mass on a small hill of solid 
rock, a spur of the mountain to the north of it rising imme- 
diately above it; it is the only visible naked rock in the 
whole district. The- stream when it reaches the channel 
turns westward, and after running about 300 or 400 yards, 
looses itself in the sand. I have not seen such a lovely 
sight anywhere else in the whole desert." 

Mr. Rowlands then proceeds to describe the situation, and 
produces his proofs of the identification of Kades or Kudos 
with the scriptural Kadesh. " The waters of Kades, called Ain 
Kades, lie to the east of the highest part of Jebel Halal, towards 
its northern extremity, about twelve miles (or four hours and a 
half by camel) to the east-south-east of Moilahhi. I think it 
must be something like due south from Khalasa. But to the 
proofs, which is the most important part. 1 . Its name Kades, or 
Kudes (pronounced in English Kaddase orKuddase) is exactly 
the Arabic form of the Hebrew name Kadesh ; the K, as you 
will find both in the Hebrew and the Arabic, not being the 
common kdf, but k6f, and giving the a a sound somewhat 
resembling a short u. 2. The locality corresponds with or 
falls in the line of the southern boundary of the promised 
land 1 from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, by Safaa 
or Maaleh Akrabbim, the Wady el Murra, and the Wady el- 
Ari&h, or river of Egypt, succeeds in the same line. 3. It 
corresponds also with the order in which the places of the 
border are mentioned, Adar and Azmon, two places in the 
border which we have discovered under the names of Adeirat 
and Aseimah, sometimes called Kadeirat and Knseimah, now 
and perhaps always, merely springs or fountains, lie to the west 
of Kades, and Wady el-Arish, or river of Egypt. 4. It lies 
east of Jebel el Halal, or Mount Halak, mentioned somewhere 
by Jeremiah as the uttermost extremity of the Promised Land 
to the south. 5. It lies at the foot of the mountain of the 

1 Josh. xv. 1, 8. 

o 
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Amorites. 1 6. It is situated near the grand pass or entrance 
into the Promised Land by the Beer Laha-roi, which is the 
only easy entrance from the desert to the east of Halal, and 
most probably the entrance to which the Hebrews were 
conducted from Sinai towards the Land of Promise. 7. A good 
road leads to this place all the way from Sinai, and the dis- 
tance is about five days of dromedary riding, or about ten or 
eleven days of common camel riding, as the Bedouins stated.* 
8. A grand road, still finer, / was told, by broad wadies, 
leads from Kades to Mount Hor.* 9. The nature of the 
locality itself answers in every respect to the description 
given of it in Scripture, or rather inferred from it. The 
mountains to the east of Kades, and some very grand 
ones to the south, called Jebel Kades, ( the wilderness of 
Kadesh;' the rock, the water, and the grand space for 
encampment which lies to the south-west of it, a large 
rectangular plain about nine by five, or ten by six miles, 
and thus opening to the west into the still more extensive 
plain of Paran." 

The supposition that the Kadesh Barnea to which the 
Israelites first came, is different from the Kadesh Meribah 
which formed their later encampment, where the wants of 
the people were miraculously supplied from the smitten rock, 
and where Moses, for " speaking unadvisedly with his lips," 
was debarred from entering the Promised Land, has been 
offered to reconcile difficulties, and is well worthy of con- 
sideration. It is worthy of note that the country beyond the 
first Kadesh is called in the sacred narrative "el-Paran," 
whereas that of the later Kadesh is named " the wilderness of 
Zin." The supposition that there were two places of this 
name, solves many difficulties which attend any hypothesis 
which provides for one only. Seeing that the Israelites 
approached Palestine, in the first instance, with the view of 
advancing upon the south, the westward Kadesh of Rowlands 
agrees well with this determination, whereas their second 
approach with the intention of passing through the territory 
of Edom, which borders the Arabah on the east, gives a more 
obvious fitness in that instance to the more easterly position 
of Kadesh which Dr. Robinson has assigned. 

1 Beat. i. 19. • Deut. i. 2. » Num. xx. 29. 
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CANAAN. 

NAMES, SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDAMES. 



This country, so small in geographical dimensions, but so 
great in historical importance, has, both in biblical and in pro- 
fane writings, many names. The oldest of these is Canaan, 
or the Land of Canaan. Gen. xi. 31, xii. 5. This name is 
derived from the fourth son of Ham, because his successors, 
according to the register of nations given in the 10th chapter 
of Genesis, were the original inhabitants of the land. In that 
chapter, verse 19, the boundaries of the Land of Canaan are 
given — namely, from Sidon southward to Gaza ; and eastward 
as far as Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, in the plain of the 
present Dead Sea. From this passage and others 1 it follows, 
that Canaan is properly only the country between the 
Mediterranean and the river Jordan; that portion of the 
country east of the Jordan being denoted by the name of 
Gilead.* It appears that this denomination included also 
Phoenicia, 8 and the land of the Philistines. 4 In its etymological 
derivation, the name of the Land of Canaan means simply low 
tract or region, in opposition to the high lands of Syria. As in 
this instance the country received the name of its original 
inhabitants, so the name of Israel, or the Land of the Israelites, 
and Land of the Hebrews, came from the immigrating sue* 
cessors of Abraham. In the early ages of the Hebrew history 
it bore the name as the common dwelling-place of all the 
sons of Israel ; but when, after Solomon's death, the kingdom 
was divided, Israel separated herself as the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, from Judah and Benjamin, whence the denominatidn 

1 Comp. Exod. xvi 35, with Jos. v. 10 — 12. Num. xxxiii. 61. 
Dent. xi. 30. 

9 Jos. xxii. Gen. xi. 32. 

* See Isai. xxiii. 11; Matt. xv."22; Mark vii. 2$ 
4 Zeph. xii. 5. 

• See Gesenius in JJ7ID No. 2.1 

a 2 
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Israel is seldom used by the later prophets as the common 
name for both kingdoms. Soon after the Babylonian exile, 
however, this name was again adopted according to its ori- 
ginal meaning; 1 and in the Chronicles the name Israel is 
even used when Judah only is intended. 1 In an exactly 
similar way it acquired the name of Judea, that is, Land of 
Judah, which had its beginning in the portion of the 
successors of Judah, the fourth son of Jacob. 3 It was then 
extended to the whole portion formed by the possessions 
of the two southern tribes of Judah and Benjamin, when 
these formed a separate kingdom from that of the ten tribes ; 
and some time after the exile, the whole country was included 
under this name, as in Hagg. i. 14, ii. 3. This extension of 
the great name of Judah is in conformity with the pre- 
eminence over the rest of the tribes, which was assigned to 
the tribe in the blessing of Jacob. 4 The names Judca and 
Jewish, as designating the whole country and people, were after- 
wards generally used. The name Land of the Hebrews occurs 
in Scripture only in Gen. xl. 15, and it denotes the dwelling- 
place of the successors of Heber, one of the great ancestors of 
Abraham. 9 The name of Palestine* is applied in the Bible 
only to the southern coast towards Egypt: being the south- 
west portion of Canaan, and forming the land of the Philistines, 
as in Exod. xv. 14; Isa. xiv. 29; Ps. lx. 10; but Philo and 
Josephus, like the Greeks and Romans, followed by the later 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, have used this name to 
denote the whole country. 

Besides the names thus derived partly from the nature of 
"the country and partly from its inhabitants, it bore also 
.others, with reference to its religious and historical impor- 
tance, the Land of Jehovah, as the possession of Jehovah, 
which he gave to his chosen people as an inheritance, and 
wherein he established his visible presence amongst them. 7 
"This appellation connects itself directly with the Hebrew 

1 1 Mace. iii. 85 ; iv. 11; xxx. 31. 
* •* S Chron. xii. 1—15; xvii. 
\ 3 Gen. xxix. 35. 

« Gen. xlix. 8—12. 1 Chron. vi. 2. 

* Gen. xi. 14-16. 

Pelethety etymologically " Land of the 'Wanderers/ 

t See Lev. xxv. 23. Ps. lxxxv. 2. IsaLviii. 8. Hezek. xxxvii. 
5. Hoa. ix. 3. 
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Theocracy, according to which, God was the only true King 
and Lord of the land and people. It is called Holy Land in 
Zech. ii. 12 ; Wisd. xii. 3 ; 2 Mace. i. 7. It is named the 
Land of Promise in Heb. xi. 9, because God promised this 
land to the patriarchs as a possession to them and their seed 
for ever. 

Palestine extends along that part of the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea situate between Egypt and Asia Minor, 
somewhere between 30° 40 ; and 33° 36' of north latitude and 
34* 26' and 36° of east longitude. The extreme length from 
north to south was perhaps 180 miles. The width in the 
north scarcely exceeded 20 miles, while on the south it was 
80 or 90 miles. The average width of the country has been 
variously estimated at from 45 to 60 miles. 

We must regard the natural boundaries of the country 
thus: — In the west, the Mediterranean. Sea ; in the north, the 
high lands of Syria, terminating in Lebanon and Antilebanon ; 
in the east, the Great Syrian desert ; in the south, the desert 
of et-Tih towards the peninsula of Sinai. The political boun- 
daries, however, varied considerably at different periods. The 
most ancient specification of the limits is that given in Gen. x. 
19, where the boundaries are laid down of the countries inhabited 
by the Cunaanites thus : — " The border of the Canaanites was 
from Sidon towards Gerar unto Gaza; and towards Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, extending unto La&ha." These cities 
are all known except the last. Sidon is the ancient well- 
known city of the Phoenicians. Gerar is specified as the 
southernmost city 1 between Kadesh and Shur, and situated in a 
valley which Robinson 2 conjectures to be the great Wady 
Sheriah, or one of its branches. Gaza is the acknowledged 
boundary town of the Philistines towards Egypt; Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, are the cities submerged by 
the Dead Sea ; and Lasha must also have been situated in 
their neighbourhood. From this definition, therefore, it 
seems that the territory of the Canaanites formed a great 
triangle, having Sidon on the Mediterranean for its apex, 
and whose base was formed by a line extending from Gerar 
westward to Gaza, and eastward to the Dead Sea. The next 
boundary specified as the possession of the Israelites, and 

1 Gen. xx« 1. * Researches, ii. 147. 
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which they were to take from the Canaanites, we find in Num. 
xxxii. 33 — 42, xxxiy. 2—12, where God appoints to Moses 
the boundaries for the east and west Jordanic tribes ; and 
in Jos. xiii. 15— 37, and xv. 21, where the land is divided 
amongst the tribes by Joshua and the priest Eleazar. There 
the boundaries are no doubt precisely enough stated ; but it 
is Terr difficult to follow them in that passage alone, as the 
knowledge of the situation of many of the cities mentioned 
as boundaries is entirely uncertain. The southern boundary 
of the west Jordanic country may be drawn from the 
southern point of the Dead Sea, then southward by the Wady 
Arabah as far as Kadesh Barnea (taken to be Ain el- Weibeh), 
and thence westward as far as where the brook of Egypt (now 
Wady el Arish) empties itself into the Mediterranean. For 
the western boundary the Mediterranean Sea is given, from 
the brook of Egypt as far up as Sidon, which, according to 
Josh, xix. 28, was reckoned to the tribe of Asher. The 
northern border may next be extended from the great sea as 
far as " Mount Hor " towards Hamath unto Hazar Enan. 
This " Mount Hor" cannot be that in the south-east of 
Palestine where Aaron died, 1 but must have belonged to 
Lebanon. As thus understood, the name does not however 
occur again ; but in the parallel passage, Jos. xiii. 5, a the 
name of Hermon appears instead of Hor (now Jebel esh 
Sheikh), and we may therefore accept the names as identical. 
Hamath is not the city of that name in the tribe of Naph* 
thali,* but the well-known Syrian city Hamath (called by 
the Greeks Epiphania) on the Orontes. Hazar Enan is no 
longer known ; it lay, however, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, in the territory of Damascus. According to this, 
the northern boundary must have been drawn from about 
Sidon, or somewhat northerly from there, eastward to Mount 
Hermon, from there north-eastward unto Hamath, and from 
there again southward towards Damascus. It seems, there- 
fore, the boundary line must have extended according to this, 
from Sidon to Jebel -esh- Sheikh, and from there through the 
great valley of Lebanon (the ancient Ccele Syria,) north- 
ward to some point about Anti-Lebanon, and then again 

1 Num. xxxiii. 38. * Comp. Judges iii. 3. 

* Jos. xix. 35. 
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along its eastern declivity southward into the region of 
Damascus. 

The eastern boundary of the West Palestine tribes must 
extend from Hazar Enan, somewhere about Damascus, south- 
ward to the Sea of Tiberias, and from there follow the course 
of the Jordan as far as the Dead Sea. 

The boundaries of the east Jordanic tribes — Reuben, Gad, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh, are stated in Num. xxxii. 
33; Deutii. 34—36; iii. 8—10; xii. 17; Josh. xii. 1—6; 
xiii. 8—32. According to this the Arnon (now Wady 
Mojeb) formed the southern border; the western border was 
the Jordan as far as the Sea of Tiberias, with the eastern 
part of the Ghor ;* and the northern boundary extended to 
fiermon ; the eastern border cannot be so accurately deter- 
mined, and it is not probable that it will ever well be accu- 
rately laid down. One single point of measurement is given 
in the mention of Salchah,' which is probably the Szalkat 
described by Burckhardt as being situate about seven hours from 
Boszra, on the southern border of the Hauran towards the 
desert. 

The whole of the interior country of this boundary, the 
Israelites were to take from the Canaanites, the original 
inhabitants, and utterly to extirpate them. This, however, 
did not happen; for many whole territories never came into 
their possession, as southward the territory of the Philistines, 
and northward the whole Phoenician coast; and many cities 
and countries they only possessed for a short time; and, 
again, they mixed themselves with the original inhabitants, 
and with them shared the possessions of their lands. See 
Josh. xiii. 13; Judg. i. ii. iii. 1-7. 

The great extension which the Israelitish dominions finally 
received, was acquired under the reigns of David and Solomon. 
David conquered the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Amalek- 
ites, the Philistines, and the Edomites, as well as the Syrians 
of Damascus and of Zobah, and subjected them all to his 
dominion. Therefore his successor, Solomon, " ruled in the 
whole land this side of the stream from Tiphsah to Gaza, 

1 The valley of the Jordan and its lakes is understood by this 
comprehensive designation. 

* Dent, iii." 10. Josh, xii 5; xiii. 11. 
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over all kings on this side the river:" 1 that is from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean Sea. How this great king- 
dom was soon reduced within narrower limits, and finally 
ceased to be an independent kingdom, belong to history, and 
are facts as well known to all our readers as events in the 
history of their own country. 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The mountains of Palestine, and those of Syria generally, 
form two great mountain chains, running nearly parallel to 
each other in the direction of north and south. The eastern- 
most of these extends with several interruptions from the 
south-west of Arabia, near the straits of Babel Mandeb, in 
latitude 35°. The portion of this chain lying westward is of 
far less extent. It reaches likewise, with various intermis- 
sions, from the point of the Sinai peninsula at Has Mo- 
hammed, in latitude 27°, as far northward as Lebanon, from 
which it connects itself by a branch with the Taurus chain in 
Asia Minor. 

The mountain ridge of Palestine Proper connects itself, in 
latitude 33° 30' north, with a great mountain base, which is 
formed by the union of the eastern and western mountains in 
the region where lie the sources of the Jordan. This mountain 
takes the name of Jebel esh-Sheikh (Sheikh's Mountain) 
or Jebel et-Telj (Snow-mountain), and rises to the height of 
nearly 11,000 feet above the level of the sea; whence it is 
mostly topped with snow throughout the year. Its aspect is 
very imposing, and its masses of rock, with their snow-filled 
denies, form an exceedingly fine contrast with the rich 
southern colours of the rest of the landscape. It extends 
longitudinally from north-north-east to south-south-west, and 
has a northern and a southern ridge, which explains the 
plural Hermonim, " the Hermons," in Ps. xlii. 6. 

About the whole Syrian base range a number of smaller 
mountain groups, which westward advance to the coast and 
stand quite thick together, being intersected by deep passes 
but forming no broad valleys. Towards the east, these groups 
become more and more isolated in the forelying plain, and 

1 1 Kings iv. 24. 
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are finally lost among the undulations of the great Syrian 
desert. The whole mountain group, which southward con- 
nects itself to the Jebel esh-Sheikh; the whole country 
about Banias, Hasbeiya and to the lake Huleh is included 
under the name Jebel esh Sheikh and forms a high mountain 
country which sends almost the whole of its waters south- 
ward into the valley of the Jordan. 

Northwards from the base of Jebel esh-Sheikh proceed, 
like branches from a root, two great mountain ranges, of 
which the one, the westward Lebanon, extends nearly from 
south to north; the other, Antilebanon, takes a soutn-west 
and north-east direction. Its mountains hardly rise more than 
5,500 feet, and abruptly declining about eighteen miles north 
of Baalbek, are finally lost, south of Horns, quite in the plain. 
Lebanon, on the contrary, the principal mountain range of 
Syria, ascends at its highest point, Jebel Makmel, to nearly 9,000 
feet above the sea, and extends northwards gaining breadth, 
and sending out branches in all directions, from Antiochto the 
fore mountains of Taurus. Antilebanon is in direct connec- 
tion with. Jebel esh-Sheikh. Lebanon, on the contrary, is 
separated by the deep ravine of the Nahr el-Litany (the 
ancient Leontes), which flows from north to south, and 
empties itself into the Mediterranean a little north of Sur 
(Tyre), under the name of el-Kasimiyeh. Notwithstanding 
this separation, Lebanon belongs to the same mountain 
system. ; it is of the same formation, of conformable character, 
has almost a similar direction, and is of a corresponding period 
of elevation. Lebanon extends from the neighbourhood of 
Saida (Sidon) to the watery territory of Nahr el-Kebir, 
north of Tarabolus (Tripolis) forming a gigantic wall, at 
Jebel Makmel, south-east of Tripolis, the highest point of 
which is 9,500 feet above the sea, and reaches the borders 
of eternal snow. North of Beirut it advances towards 
the coast, and its declivities arise almost directly from the 
sea, by which its positive height acquires a most imposing 
appearance. The contour of Lebanon is not distinguished by 
sharp decided forms, but has a peculiar uniform character. 
The mountain has a partly bare appearance, as though burnt 
up, and is more stony than rocky ; other parts are rounded, 
and in their form all resemble one another, so that one sees* 
nothing horned or pointed, but long drawn ridges in uniform 
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undulating lines, with isolated round, broad, flat, dome-like 
tops. But at Beirut the line begins to rise boldly, and at 
Tripolis assumes the sharp pyramidical form which it bears 
through the whole chain. Its declivities are bare, except 
here and there a small forest of pine trees, but above, near 
Tripolis, the small cedar forests, and below the thorny shrubs, 
form the whole arborescence of the mountain, and this thrives 
well without any culture. Vegetation, however, continues to 
its highest summits, forming a fine mountain pasture land, 
with deep wild passes, rugged precipices, and mountain 
streams flowing through from the summit down into the sea : 
but these wild, picturesque, rocky parts are only found in the 
valleys which lie near the coast, those situated higher are 
as unimportant in regard to extent, and as uniform in their 
appearance as the mountains which enclose them. Valleys of 
large extent are altogether wanting. The expectation of trees 
in any of these valleys is not always satisfied; still trees are 
oftener found in them than on the declivities of the mountain. 
Near Beirut, and north and south as far as between Tripolis 
and Sidon, the western declivities are as if sown with 
hamlets and monasteries, many of which have a very pic- 
turesque appearance. 

The Maronites and Druses have with indefatigable industry 
detached some small spots, and in some measure adapted 
them to cultivation, and these they devote to the rearing of 
mulberry-trees, fig-trees, and vines, all of which grow here 
exceedingly well. Dark grey cloisters, like the rocks, churches, 
and castles, appear with picturesque but strange effect, among 
the terrace plantations of this mountain region. 

The eastern declivity of Lebanon declines less abruptly than 
the western; but at its southern point, Jebel ed-Drus, directly 
opposite Jebel esh-Sheikh, the declivity into the deep valley of 
the rocks is very abrupt. The valleys which this declivity 
intersects, in consequence of the more gentle decline, are also 
softer and bear less the character of deep defiles than is the case 
on the western side. It is also more fertile, and forests not 
unfrequently occur, but it is much less inhabited, which may 
arise from its great distance from the coast ; and the circum- 
stance of being separated from it by ridges of more than 
6000 feet above the sea, may also contribute. 

The waters on this eastern declivity are also very scanty, 
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compared with that of the west, for the Orontes or Asi 
with the Leontes, are the only rivers of any importance. 
Lebanon in its entire extent has many names : the southern- 
most point opposite Jebel eah-Sheikh bears the name of Jebel 
ed-Drus. Then proceeding northwards is Jebel el-Baruk, 
Jebel er-Rihan, Jebel el-Kennise, Jebel es-Sannin, from 
which place to Jebel Makmel it becomes Jebel Arneto, and 
finally Jebel Akkar, at which point it declines abruptly towards 
the Nahr el-Kebir. 

Antilebanon, called by the Arabians Jebel eah-Sharki— 
"the eastern mountain," in contradistinction to Lebanon, 
which is called Jebel el-Gharbi 4% the western mountain/'— 
ftmns in its entire extent north of Jebel eah-Sheikh, a broad 
ridge of almost a day's journey, which consists of a number 
of smaller plateaux, some of which have considerable moun- 
tain tops, which are occasionally intersected by deep valleys, 
and form in themselves a mountain land by no means unim- 
portant The whole contour of these isolated mountains is 
soft and undulating, exhibiting long extending ridges with 
rounded tope. The height of Antttebanon declines greatly from 
Jebel esh-Sheikh northwards, and its highest point scarcely 
exceeds 5,500 feet above the sea level. The western declivity 
of Antilebanon towards the plain of Baalbek is steep and un- 
fruitful; the plateaus and valleys of the broad mountain 
ridges on the contrary exhibit a splendid vegetation, partly in 
arable, and partly in pasture land ; but the higher declivities 
of the mountain are mostly without trees, and with the excep- 
tion of a little poor grass, show only some underwood and 
stunted oaks. Eastward, Antilebanon declines in terraces 
towards the great Syrian Desert, and previous to the last 
declivity in the elevated plain of Damascus, again becomes 
steep. The small plateaux and valleys which are involved 
among the main ridge of Antilebanon, are the meeting places 
of a number of small rivers and brooks, which mostly empty 
themselves over the eastern declivity into the plain of 
Damascus, and there, after having fertilized all the small 
Tallies and plains of Antilebanon, make the surrounding 
neighbourhood of that city the paradise of the East. 

The waters of the western declivity are very inconsiderable 
in comparison, and consist chiefly of a few very unimportant 
brooks. In its southern part the most striking feature of 
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Antilebanon is an immense mass of fore-rock, which extends 
almost to the walls of Damascus, and joins itself further south- 
ward to the hilly country which lies east of Jebel esh-Sheikh. 
Further east, beyond Damascus, it joins the great Syrian 
Desert. The poplar tree is characteristic of the vegetation 
of Antilebanon, and increases in dense though small forests, 
through all the well. watered valleys and high plains of this 
mountain chain. The pine is on the other hand the tree of 
Lebanon, so that these districts exhibit a marked difference 
in the character of their foliage. 

Between Lebanon and Antilebanon lies the fertile valley of 
Baalbek, the ancient Coele Syria— probably the plain of Avert, 
mentioned in Amos i. 5. It increases considerably in width 
northwards, and joins the plain of Horns. Southwards it 
decreases, and at Sachle takes the name of el-Bekka. There 
it presents this peculiarity, that somewhere in the plain of 
Deir el- Achmar, about three hours north of Baalbek it forms 
a ridge which is the water-shed of this great enclosed plain, 
and from which place the land slopes north and south. All 
brooks north of this separating ridge belong to the Orontes, 
and those south to the Leontes. The whole high plain is fine 
cultivable land, but not nearly so much cultivated as it might 
be. Of the once flourishing state of this country the gorgeous 
ruins of Baalbek bear full witness. Lebanon is often men- 
tioned in the Bible. This, its Hebrew name, which Europe has. 
adopted, means " the white," and is derived either from its 
snow-covered tops, or, more probably from the white-grey 
colour of its stone. This appellation comprehends in Scrip- 
ture both Lebanon and Antilebanon. 1 One point bears the 
name of Amana.* Hermon is named as the extreme bor- 
der of the east-Jordanic portion of Israel's territory,* from 
which it appears that Jebel esh-Sheikh is to be understood 
by that name. Mount Hermon has also the name Sion ; by 
the Sidonians it was called Sirion, and by the Amorites 
Shenir. 4 

We now descend from the heights of Lebanon into the 
south of Syria, or Palestine Proper. We have already re- 
marked that here two great mountain chains determine the 

1 See Sol. Song, vil 4 ; Josh. xiii. 5. * Sol, Song, iv. 6. 

* Deut. iii. 8 ; iv. 48. Josh. xi. 3 ; xii. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 23. 
4 Dent. iii. 9 ; iv. 48. 
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configuration of the country, one of which leads to the high 
mountains of Sinai, and the other into the chain of mountains 
which line the western coast of Arabia. Throughout Palestine 
from Jebel esh-Sheikh to Hebron, these mountains lie close 
together, forming a mass of mountain groups, none of which 
in themselves possess any very considerable extent. These 
mountains are bare, rounded masses, forming a chaos of sum- 
mits ; but extending into long plateaux. The first formation 
exhibits itself in the western group, the principal of which 
are the mountains of Galilee, of Ephraim, and of Judea. 
Those in the east which form the high plain of Jaulan ; Jedur, 
and Hauran, Mount Gilead, and the high plain of Kerak on 
the south side of the Dead Sea are principally of the latter 
description. Between the western mountains and the Me- 
diterranean Sea lies the fertile plain of Falestin or Palestine, 
which taken in the geographical extent, may be regarded as 
reaching, north and south, from Beirut to Gaza. Between the 
two lines of mountains lies the valley of the Jordan, and the 
basins of the Lake of Tiberias and of the Dead Sea, the latter 
of which is more considerably below the sea level than any 
other known lake on the globe. 

In order to obtain a clear view of the construction of the 
m^Ti tainw of northern Palestine, we must enter into a some- 
what detailed description of Jebel esh-Sheikh, which must 
be regarded as forming their base. Nearly opposite Da- 
mascus, Antilebanon separates into two ridges, the eastern 
one of which, Jebel esh-Sheikh, keeps its direction from 
north-east to south-west, and therefore may be considered 
as the proper continuation of Antilebanon. Its highest 
summit, according to Russegger's estimate, is nearly 10,500 feet 
above the sea level: it extends between the cities of 
Basheiya and Hasbeiya to 33° 2& latitude, and after de- 
creases gradually towards the west-south-west till near the 
plain north-west of Banias. At the foot of the highest sum- 
mit, Jebel esh-Sheikh's lower ridge branches off under the 
name of Jebel Heish, which proceeds southwards, and con- 
sists of a chain of isolated hills, which, when seen from the 
plains of Damascus or of Jaulan, appear like high mountains, 
though when viewed from their base, they seem but mode- 
rately elevated hills. They end near the plain of Jaulan, 
in the hill called Tel Faras. Westward of these hills ex- 
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tends a small plain, whose margin is in an almost southern 
direction from Jebel esh-Sheikh to the river Yarmuk. The 
other ridge of Antilebanon takes a more westerly direction, 
and is long, low, and flat. South-west of Hasbeiya it ap- 
proaches nearer to Lebanon, and is separated from the 
southern end thereof only by the deep and narrow ravine of 
the Leontes. Here also is the end of Lebanon; but on the 
other side of Leontes southwards, runs a broader and lower line 
of mountains, whose highest point is Jebel Szafla, the Mount 
Naphthali of the Bible*, which finally ends abruptly in the 
mountains of Nazareth. Eastward towards the sea of Tiberias 
the mass of mountains becomes very dense, and declines pre- 
cipitately towards that lake. Between these two specified 
ridges into which Antilebanon is separated, lies Wady et- 
Teim, a broad and fertile valley traversed by a considerable 
stream (Nahr Hasbeiya). The mountains on both sides of the 
valley are cultivated and covered with many villages. This 
wady is divided into two districts — the upper wady et- 
Teim, with the capital Rasheiyah, and the lower Banias and 
its neighbourhood. These, and a few other districts form the 
province of Jebel esh-Sheikh. Between the valley of the 
Leontes and wady et-Teim, and separated from the latter by 
a row of hills, lies the fine, fertile, and well-watered plain 
Merj Ayun, which southwards stands in connection with the 
country of the sea of Huleh. The valley or depressed plain 
in which the lakes of Huleh (Merom) and Tiberias, with the 
springs and the first current of the Jordan are situated, is 
bounded westward by the mountains of Jebel Szafla, east by 
Jebel Heish, and northward by Jebel esh-Sheikh. Westward 
of the mountains of Jebel Szaffa, as far as the coast of Acre, 
and to Tyre and Sidon, extends a very fertile and tolerably 
well inhabited hill country, which is distinguished above the 
rest of Palestine by its beautiful forests. 

In the southern part of this country lies one of the finest 
plains of northern Palestine, el-Buttauf, which extends from 
north-east to south-west, and whose waters are conducted 
through a narrow valley into the Kishon, at Carmel. Between 
it and the ridge, along the sea of Gennasereth, south of 
Tiberias, runs in the direction of south-south-east, a fiat 

1 Jos. xx. 7. 
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tract of fine fertile soil, Ard el-Hamma, which, at its southern 
end, leads by a narrow wady to the Jordan, somewhere about 
the place of its egress from tfce sea. Upon the side of the 
basin, opposite this intersection, on the eastern border of 
the plain el-Buttauf, near the village of Hattin, rise two 
mountain summits, about 60 feet above the plain, which 
bear the name of Eurun Hattin, (Horns of Hattin). The 
summit of the eastern horn is a small round plain, with a 
few rude ruins ; and the lower ridge between the two horns 
is likewise levelled to a plain. According to the tradition of 
the Latins, this is the spot where Christ delivered his 
sermon on the mount, for which reason it is also called the 
Mount of Beatitudes ; but the Greek Church knows nothing 
of this tradition, and Scripture does not specify any parti- 
cular mountain, while in the neighbourhood of the sea there 
are probably a dozen elevations, which would agree quite as 
well with the historical circumstances. 

The southern part of the hilly country o£ Qalilea is in- 
closed by the lower mountains, which on both sides of Naza- 
reth run in an eastern and western direction. At the eastern 
end of these, about two hours from Nazareth, stands Mount 
Tabor, (now Jebel Tur) almost isolated in the plain. It is a 
fine mountain, consisting wholly of lime stone, and rising 
about 1000 feet above the plain. Viewed from the south-west 
it looks like the segment of a sphere, but if seen from north- 
north-west it has the appearance of a truncated cone : the 
sides of the mountain are to. the summit covered with oaks 
and wild pistachios, myrtles, and other shrubs, which give 
to it a most beautiful appearance. The rounded top of the 
mountain is about twenty minutes walk in diameter, but the 
proper summit consists of a small, longish, basin-shaped plain, 
of from twelve to fifteen minutes long from north to south, 
and six to eight minutes broad. This is skirted on the south- 
west by a ledge of rocks of some altitude, and in the north- 
west by lower rocks. This higher ground is overgrown with 
bushes and small trees, whilst the basin itself is without a tree, 
and is covered only with grass. There are no springs here; 
but there are many hewn cisterns in the rocks, two of which 
still serve for the preservation of the necessary waters. Upon 
the ridge of rocks inclosing this small plain are some ruins, 
which belong to different ages. The principal remains are 
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■een npon the ridge in the south and at its eastern end, where 
(treat masses of ruins lie together in indiscriminate confusion. 
They appear to be both of dwellings and other buildings, some 
of hewn and others of large bevelled stones, which cannot be 
of a later date than the Romans. The walls and traces of a 
fortress are to be seen to the right of a place along the 
southern ridge, on which there is a tell, pointed arch of a 
Saracenic gateway still standing, and bearing the name of 
Bab el-Hawa, (Windgate). This fortification is evidently of 
the time of die Crusaders. Tradition fixes upon Tabor the 
transfiguration of Christ; but as the Evangelists nowhere 
specify Tabor as the scene of that great transaction, and the 
tradition first appeared in the fourth century, this may be 
taken for one of the many local legends which arose in 
that age. The commemoration of this event is solemnized 
by the Latin Christians in a small vault on the south-east 
part, near the highest point among the ruins, where some 
Latin monks from Nazareth hold yearly a mass on St, Peter's 
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day. The Greeks show the ruins of a small church on the 
north side of the basin, in which they commemorate the 
same event, assembling themselves in large numbers at the 
least of the Virgin. 

The view from Tabor is extensive and beautiful; it em- 
braces the western part of the great plain of Esdraelon, as 
far as Carmel, and to the north-west the Mediterranean sea is 
partly visible. To the north the view terminates with the 
plain of Buttauf, taking in the Horns of Hattin and the 
heights of Safed, which are again over-topped by the distant 
snow-clad summit of Jebel esh-Sheikh. To the right of the 
plain the whole outline of the sea of Tiberias can be followed, 
but only a small portion of the sea itself is visible in the 
north-east. On the other side of the sea the eye takes in the 
high plains of the Jaulan and Hauran, and more southward, 
on the side of the Jordan, the high mountains of ancient 
Bashan and Gilead are seen. Southward the view is bounded 
by the near mountains of Duhy (Little Hermon,) and 
Gilboa. 

In the Old Testament Mount Tabor is frequently men- 
tioned, 1 and it appears as if, in those days, it had had upon 
its summit, a city of a similar name. 3 In the New Testa- 
ment the name does not occur. With the Greek and Roman 
authors, and also in the Septuagint, the name takes the form 
of Itabyrion or Atabyrion. 

Opposite to Tabor, in tbe south, a chain of mountains 
extend from north-west to south-east, called by the Arabians 
Jebel ed-Duhy. It must have been from a misunderstanding 
of the passage in Psalm lxxxix. 12, that the name of Hermon 
came to be applied to this ridge, and which even now prevails 
in the monasteries, and may, therefore, be retained for the 
sake of brevity. Robinson calls it " Little Hermon" to dis- 
tinguish it from Hermon proper. It is not extensive, and 
nothing but a bare, shapeless mass, without natural beauty 
or fertility. Its greatest height is at the western end, where 
there is a Mohammedan Wely.* Eastward it sinks down 



1 Josh. xix. 22. Judg. iv. 6; viii. 18. Ps. lxxxix. 13. Jer. 
xlvi. 18. Hoe. v. 1. 
■ 1 Chron. vi. 77- 
3 Chapel over the grave of a Saint* 
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abruptly, "with a low ridge, or line of flat hills, along the 
eastern part of the valley of Jezreel. 

South of Little Hermon, and parallel with it, runs a moun- 
tainous tract with many ridges, on the whole about an hour 
in breadth, upon which lies an uninhabited Tillage, named 
Jelbon. In this name we may recognise the ancient Gilboa, 
and hence follows the identity of these mountains with the 
M Mount Gilboa" of the Old Testament, upon which Saul and 
Jonathan lost their lives in an engagement with the Philis- 
tines. 1 The inhabitants call these mountains Jebel Fukua, 
from a contiguous village. The highest part lies eastward ; 
-down toward the valley of the Jordan the mountains are lower. 
Westward of these high hills lies a plain, considerable in 
extent, called by the inhabitants the Merj ibn-Amir, "the 
valley of Jezreel," or the " great plain of Esdraelon" of the 
Old Testament. It extends in the form of an acute triangle, 
whose northern side is formed by the steep mountains of the 
"high plain of Galilee, and it has a general direction from east- 
north-east to west-south-west, and of an extent of from four 
to five hours. An eastern cliff of these mountains, projecting 
sharply over the plain, nearly two miles south by east from 
Nazareth, tradition designates as the Mount of Precipitation, 
where, against all probability, the incident related in Luke 
iv. 28-30, is believed to have taken place. 9 Westward these 
mountains run in a line of lower hills down to Oarmel, and a 
narrow valley between Carmel and these hills serves as the 
outlet of the brook Eishon into the sea. The eastern side of 
the plain, between the village Jenin along the western part of 
Gilboa and Little Hermon as far on as the Mount of Pre- 
cipitation, does not amount to much under six hours. On 
the southern side the plain is bounded by low hills, which 
run in a north-west direction from Jenin to their union with 
an extension of Carmel. Further south these hills assume a 
bolder aspect, and form the mountains of Samaria. 

Carmel itself, running from north-west to south-east, toge- 
ther with the above-mentioned hills extending from it to the 
south-east, separates the plain of Esdraelon from the great 
southern plain along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. From 

1 I Sam. xxviii. 4 ; xxxi. 1. 2 Sam. i. 6, SI. 
1 See Bobinson*s Jtorarofa*, iii., p. 187. 
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Hie eastern border of the plain of Esdraelon extend three arms 
towards the Jordan, each about one hour broad, respecting 
which, to the best of our knowledge, Robinson was the first 
traveller who afforded any precise information. The northern- 
most of these arms extends between Little fiermon and 
Tabor, on both sides, to the very edge of the valley of the 
Jordan, and likewise northward with very few interruptions 
almost to Hattin. This branch valley is more remarkable 
than the two others, as the mountains inclosing it are higher 
and rise more abruptly from the plain. The middlemost arm 
goes from Zerin, towards which there has been a gentle 
ascent in the great plain, but where the land suddenly strikes 
off into a eteep rocky descent of a hundred feet or more into 
a fine fertile valley in the direction of east-south-east along 
the northern ridge of Gilboa, between that mountain and 
Little Hermon. This broad and deep valley goes quite to 
the plain of the Jordan as far as Beisan (Bethshan). The 
third and southern arm runs between the range of Mount 
Gilboa, whose mountains extend far into the plain, and con- 
tinues up to the hills of Samaria, which are higher here than 
farther to the west. This branch of the plain is then three- 
quarters of an hour broad, and rises south-eastwards an hour 
and a half or two hours beyond Jenin. 

The whole great plain of Esdraelon is very fruitful, but 
little cultivated, and in most parts of it quite uncultivated ; 
the two branches are far more so. In the Old Testament 
the plain bears the name of Jezreel, 1 from the city Jezreel, 
(the present Zerin) of which the Greek name Esdrael or 
Esdraelon 3 is a softening or corruption. From this the plain 
also is called " the great plain of Esdraelon," 8 or simply "the 
great plain." 4 It is also called the "plain of Megiddo,' 5 from 
the city of Megiddo on the river Kishon. In the middle ages 
it was called the plain of Saba, from a village and castle Saba. 
It now bears the name of Merj ibn-Amir, that is, " meadow 
of Ibn Amir." Its situation and extent render it well suited 
for a battle-field, and such it is famous for having been in 
olden time. Here Deborah and Barak defeated Sisera and his 

1 Josh. xrii. 16. Judg. vi.83. Hoe. i 5. 
1 Judith i 8; iv. b. * Judith L 8. 

4 1 Mace xii. 49 ; and also by Joeephas. 
* 8 Ctaon* xxxv. 22. Zaeh. xii 
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hosts. 1 Here Gideon conquered the Midianites and the 
Amalekites.* and here Saul fought his last battle against the 
Philistines, 8 and here also was Josiah slain in battle by 
Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt. 4 At the foot of Tabor the 
Jews were beaten by the Romans in the year 53 before 
Christ under the Proconsul Gabinius, and afterwards by 
Vespasian's general, Placides. In the time of the crusades 
also many battles were fought in this plain between the 
Christians and Moslems ; and in modern times a victory was 
here gained by Napoleon over 25,000 Turks in the year 1 799. 
This plain has thus for more than three thousand years been 
the battle-field of successive armies. As Dr. E. D. Clarke 
observes — " The Assyrians and the Persians, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Crusaders and Saracens, Egyptians, Turks, Arabs, and 
Franks, have poured out their blood upon this plain. Even 
Bonaparte achieved here one of his signal victories, and 
again retired in disgraceful flight from Syria over this great 
battle-ground of nations." 

This great plain with its eastern branches intersects the 
mountains of Palestine, whilst it also separates the high 
plain of Galilee from the mountains of Samaria and Judea. 
It also intersects in a west-eastern direction the chain running- 
from north to south. The northern mountains in connection 
with it have also a similar transverse direction as far as Jebel 
Safed. The mountains of Gilboa and Little Hermon eastward, 
and likewise Carmel westward, from the prolongations of the 
mountains of Samaria, partake also of the same character. 

Carmel forms at its north-west point, twelve miles from 
Acre, an immense projecting cliff towards the Mediterranean 
Sea, whilst the southern part is connected by a range of hills- 
with the mountains of Samaria. The circumference of Carmel 
is about twenty-six miles ; the height above the sea is given 
by Schubert as 1300 feet. It is well watered and covered 
with rich pasturage. " The flora of Carmel is the most rich 
and varied that occurs in this part, because it blends the 
forms of the mountains with those of the Tallies and the sea- 
shores; and likewise in this world of variegated nature is 
found a vast number of rare insects. Thus the collector may, 

1 Judges iv. 12—24. 
1 Judg. vi. 33 ; and Cbap. vii. • 1 Sam. xxix. 

4 2 Kings, xariii. 29. 2 Chron. zzzv. 22. 
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all the year round, find here rich rewards and interesting 
occupation." 1 The upper parts are covered with fig and oak 
trees; and, below, the olive and the laurel flourish. It is par- 
ticularly well watered. A number of crystal brooks rise here, 
many of which flow from the fountain of Elias, and hasten on 
in numerous streams to the Kishon. Every kind of culture 
succeeds in this genial atmosphere. The sides of Carmcl, 
particularly those inclining to the sea, are full of caves, of 
which can be numbered more than a thousand ; these in for- 
mer times served as safe retreats for fugitives.* One espe- 
cially, distinguished for its size, is affirmed to have been 
inhabited by Elias. On the north-western declivity of the 
mountain is seen the well-known convent of Saint Elias ( Deb- 
Mar Elias) at a height of 630 feet above the sea, rebuilt not 
long since by the monks. At first this cloister was founded 
by tile Carmelites (bare-footed friars, who took their name 
from the mountain) in the year 1180, and consisted of a 

1 Schubert, iii, ill. ' Amos, ix. 3. 
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chapel only, a few cellars, and wells hewn in the rocks. A 
cloister built at the beginning of the fourteenth century- 
was turned hj tnelfreneh into a peat hospital towards the end 
of the last eeatnvy, anst was therefore destroyed by the Turks. 
in the Bsnle Carina! is mentioned chiefly as the southern 
bolder of the trine ef Aaher, 1 and aa the place where the 
p r oph et* Ehjak and Efisha wrought some of their illustrious 
deeds, 1 whsla is* beauty and fertility are not left without 
memesieL* 

From the plain of Esdraehm to the desert of et-T3i hi the 
south? 1ifla extends without interruption a cham of moun- 
taine, whack in its northern part has the name of "the moun- 
tains of Enhfatm," and in the south of the ** mountains of 
Judea." That chain is in most parts from twenty to twenty- 
feur mate broad, and southward extenda to the vicinity of. 
Hebronv attaining there its greatest height, not less than 
8000 feet above the sea-level; whilst northward, at Nabulus 
(Shecbem), it sinks t» about 1900 feet, and finally declines 
into the plain EsdraeioBk Westward it runs out gradually 
into a range of low hills which lie between the principal 
chain and the great plain, towards the sea ; these hills do 
not attain to more than one-third of the height of the moun- 
tains themselves. The eastern declivity of this mass of 
mountains, towards and near to the bed of the Jordan, is 
much steepeiv-partly because it is in itself more abrupt, and 
partly from the level of the Dead Sea and of the Jordan on this 
side lying considerably lower than that of the Mediterranean 
on the other. The whole line is properly high uneven table- 
land, formed by masses of isolated mountain groups, none of 
which in itself possesses any considerable extent. This 
mountainous tract is consequently inter sect ed by deep val- 
leys, which run east and west either to the Jordan or to the 
Mediterranean. The separating waters flowing from these 
mils follow mostly the course of the high country along the 
chain, though in such a manner that valleys which by and 
bye take various directions, in their commencement often run 
a considerable way by one another. Thus, lor instance, a 
valley which declines towards the Jordan often commences 

2 Josh. xix. 2, ft. ■ 1 Kings, xviii. 19* 2 Kings, ii. 96$ iv. 9ft. 

* Isai. xxxv. 2. Jerem. L 19. Amos i. 2, 22. 
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half an hour or more westward of the beginning of other 
▼•Hep that run towards the Mediterranean. 

The whole of this mountainous district is rich in grain, 
wine, and fruit ; but the district of Judea is in its southern 
part, particularly towards the Dead Sea, infertile, and in many 
pkces is quite waste, though ere* here the traces of former 
culture and fertility are manifest. Southwards these moun- 
tains run into the desert of et-Tih, which together form the 
southern border of Palestine 

■ 

We shall now turn to look at the formation of the coast of 
Palestine. The hilly country, rich in wood, extending along 
the coast from Sidon to Acre, has been already mentioned. 
Hereabouts, nearly three hours south of Tyre, is the White 
Promontory (Ras el-Abyad), a steep white limestone rock 
projecting over into the sea. From this northward along the 
coast extends the Phoenician plain, about half an hour broad 
to within about one hour from Sidon, as far as the Nahr 
el-Auly. The surface of this tract is not altogether level, but 
rather undulating, the soil fine and fertile, yet uncultivated, 
from Has el-Abyad to Acre extends a rugged and steep 
mountain-land, at whose base, south of Acre, lies the nearly 
semi-circular plain of Acre, extending to Carmel, six hours 
wide. On the east this plain is bounded by the woody fore- 
HHs of the Galilean mountains. The plain is fertile and well 
watered, but waste and uncultivated. By Carmel it is sepa- 
rated from the great coast plain, which extends from here to 
Gaza, in length about forty hours, and in breadth from five 
to eight. This latter plain is called, in Scripture, Sharon in 
in northern part from Csesarea to Joppa, 1 and in its southern 
from thence to Gaza it is called Shefelah, or "low country," 
in the authorized version " the valley."* Eastward the plain 
is bounded by the hill country of Mount Ephraun, and south- 
ward by the desert. It possesses a rich vegetation, which 
especially shows itself in the fine quality of its pastures ; it 
is also well cultivated for Palestine, and contains a good 
number of villages. The whole coast from Tyre to Sidon 
possesses not a single bay except thai of Acre. 



1 1 Chron. xxvn-r-xxviH. 9. Isai xxriii. 0; xxxv. 2; lxv. 10. 
Set. 8ong, ft. 1. 
•JqbswxLM. Jer.xaam.44; xxxuk 13, lMacc.xii.3. . 
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Having thus glanced oyer the entire country west of the 
Jordan from north to south — from Lebanon to the great 
Arabian desert, we will now proceed to the mountain chains 
east of the Jordan. 

From the highest point of Jebel esh-Sheikh branches 
off a low range of hills running towards the south, under 
the name of Jebel Heish, which ends north of the Sea of 
Tiberias, in the Tel el-Faras. Around these hills is a high 
open plain, which is bounded southward by Jebel Ajlun, 
and eastward by a range of hills, which extends from Jebel 
Kesweh, south of Damascus, to Mount Hauran. This high 
plain has in different parts different names; the northern, 
part along Jebel Heish, is called Jedur (the ancient Iturea) ; 
south of that as far as the river Yarmuk el Mandhur is the 
Jaulan (the ancient Gaulanitis), and the country from hence 
to Jebel Ajlun includes the district of Bottin and Ezzu- 
weit. That part of the plain lying east of this is called the 
Hauran (the ancient Auranitis), as far as to the above-men- 
tioned hills; and here again more easterly is the district 
called Lejah (the ancient Trachonitis). This Lejah is a plain 
of from two to three days' journey in length, and one in 
breadth, covered with masses of black basalt and small irre- 
gularly formed rocky tracts of land, among which the eye 
finds no single object upon which it can rest with pleasure. 
Interspersed among the masses of rock are a number of small 
meadows which supply excellent pasturage for the cattle of 
the neighbouring Arabs. 

The level of the Hauran plain is broken by a number of 
small hills, upon the declivities or at the bases of which most 
of the villages are formed. In it is situated Bozrah, the last 
inhabited place, whence the plain extends out into the great 
Arabian desert. The whole country possesses no single 
river which has water in summer — only wadys which are 
without water except in the rainy season. The inhabitants, 
consequently, use the water with most rigid economy, and 
from these wadys fill all their reservoirs, which must serve 
for both man and beast until the return of the rainy season. 
The plain produces no trees; but the growth of the grass is 
in many parts luxuriant, and the wheat of the Hauran is 
femed throughout Syria. Every hill in the Hauran, every 
loose stone in the fields, every stone used for building con- 
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mists entirely of basalt, which species of rock extends to the 
other side of the Sea of Tiberias as far as Tabor. "This black 
stone," says Seetzen, "gives the villages of this region a 
characteristic appearance which I have not met with any- 
where beside, for there is neither tree nor shrub to be found 
in the plain, by which the sombre hue of these villages can 
be either relieved or concealed. Thus in the distance one 
sees nothing but great masses of basalt, which at certain dis- 
tances are scattered over the plain." The Yarmuck forms 
the boundary between the basalt and the lime- stone regions ; 
for all the mountains south of this river are of lime-stone, in 
which, as in the west, are found innumerable caves. " The 
whole neighbourhood of el-Bottin contains thousands of caves, 
which nearly all seem to have been formed by the ancient 
inhabitants. Most of the houses in the still inhabited villages 
are half grottoes which have been erected against the pro- 
jecting rocky walls. One sees, therefore, in every room, if 
we may so designate these holes, a wall of the natural rough 
rock, and the others of stone masonry. But beside these 
there are also a number of larger caves, whose execution 
must have cost immense labour, because they are with inde- 
fatigable industry hewn out of the rocky sides of the moun- 
tains, and the entrance to which is only by a door, also cut 
out of the natural rock." * Upon this great high plain, in a 
circle of about from thirty to forty miles, lie strewed a number 
of ruins of cities, villages, castles, temples, and palaces, which 
we may conclude to belong to the time of the Roman and 
Greek dominion in the first six centuries of our era, and 
evince that this region contained an abundant and wealthy 
population in those times. 

These ruins of antiquity, often still in good preserva- 
tion, the inhabitants make use of when they are in their 
wanderings, by taking up their abode among them. The 
people of the Hauran migrate from one village to another, 
and in every one they find commodious dwellings in the 
ancient buildings: a camel carries their families and their 
utensils, and as they are bound to no place, either by cul- 
ture or possession of ground, it is not difficult for them to 
leave the place of their birth. 3 The most considerable 

1 Seetzen, * Bnrckhardt 
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eleTation in the Hauran is that part situated at the southern 
angle, Jebel Hauran, whose highest point rises like a cone out 
of the range of hills. The mountain group is covered with, 
forests, and many considerable wadys have their source there_ 
East and south of it extends the great desert, but for three 
days' journey there is yet good arable soil, which -is broken 
by many hills, and covered with the ruins of many cities* 
The name of the desert changes at every tract, and the whole 
is sometimes called Tellul from its tels or hills. Brooks are 
not found therein, though water is easily obtained by digging 
to the depth of 30 or 40 feet. 

Where this desert ends, the sandy desert begins, called 
el-Hammad, which extends eastward as far as the Euphrates. 
South, of this high plain others join it. The next is Jebel 
Ajlun, which is very bushy and woody, and the mountain 
region of Morad: these extend as far as Wady Zerka 
(Jabbok), and that river separates them from the district 
ielka, which extends as far south as the Wady Mojib 
(Anion). The mountains of Morad are considerably higher 
than those of the Belka. In the northern part of the latter 
rises Jebel Jekd — the most important; it is about 2£ hours 
wide from east to west, and its highest summit is called Jebel 
Osha (Mount of Hosea), beeause upon it is shown the alleged 
grave of this prophet Here the forests thicken, and consist 
of oaks, terebinths, and walnut trees. In the name Jelad we 
easily recognise that of the Gilead of the Old Testament, 
which includes not only the country now so called, but also 
Morad and Ajlun ; lor Jacob in his flight from Mesopotamia 
came first to Mount Gilead, and went then to the south side 
of the Jabbok. South of Jebel Jelad as far as Wady Mojib 
(the Anion of the Old Testament) is table land, " The Plain " 
in the Old Testament, 1 which continues as far as Kerak to 
somewhere just beyond the small river Ahsy; here a* few 
mountains nse as Jebel Attarus and Jebel Shihan. On the 
eastern side of the southern part of this high plain, just 
opposite to the mouth of the nver Arnon eastward, there is 
a range of low hills which extend for about three or four hours 
from north to south. South from these begins a range of 
lower hills, which are called el-Tarfuyek, and more south 

1 Num. xxi. 11. 
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TJrukaraiyeh ; they then turn westward, and ran out south- 
west from Kerak. 

In this chain of mountains Von Raumur finds the moun- 
tainous district Abarim of the Old Testament, 1 of which 
Mount Pisgah and Mount Nebo are separate peaks; from the 
latter of which the dying Moses beheld the Land of Promise. 9 
Seetzen, Burckhardt, and others have however sought Mount 
Nebo in Attarus, which however does not any more than this 
conform to the statement of the Old Testament, that the 
mountain was "over against Jericho." In the mountains 
opposite Jericho there is no one that rises high enough to be 
taken for the Nebo of the Holy Scriptures. Robinson thinks 
it may perhaps suffice to consider that Moses simply went 
from the plain to any one high point of the contiguous 
mountains from which he could obtain a view of the sur- 
rounding country over the valley of the Jordan and the 
mountainous district of Judea. 

Lastly, in the extreme south we come to a vast chain of 
mountains, which under the names Jebel and Sheriat (Seir), 
extend about four days' journey as far as the JElanitic Gulf. 



1 Joss, xts.lt; xtii. 91. 
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THE WATERS. 

The Mediterranean Sea., the western boundary of 
Palestine, is called in the Bible the Great Sea, 1 " the Utter- 
most Sea" properly " the Hinder Sea" that is, the Western 
Sea ;* for the names of the cardinal points with the Hebrews 
being formed by directing the face towards the east — "before" 
is east, "behind" is west, "right" is south, and "left" is 
north. It is also called the "Sea of the Philistines" or 
sometimes simply The Sea. 9 The coast in the northern part, 
from Tyre to Acre, is steep and rocky; the south is, on the 
contrary, flat and sandy. Good harbours are rarely found, 
and this, with the circumstance that in the Old World 
maritime traffic had been from the most ancient times in the 
hands of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, sufficiently explains 
why, although in the vicinity of the sea, the Israelites were 
not a commercial people. 

The most important waters in the interior of the country 
are the Jordan, with the two lakes of Gennezareth and the 
Dead Sea. All the other rivers besides the Jordan are for the 
most part mere winter-brooks, which only have water during 
the rainy season, and in the summer are dried up. 

The River Jordan. — This river has its origin among the 
mountains, thirty or forty miles north of the sea of Galilee. 
The original source is a large fountain just above Hasbeiya, 
twenty miles above Banias, or Ccesarea Philippi, and the 
ancient idolatrous city of Dan, where again are large foun- 
tains, which have usually been regarded as the head waters 
of the Jordan. 

The streams from these latter fountains soon unite and 
form a small river, which, after running a short distance 
further, unites with the Hasbany. The several sources of 
the Jordan have been recently explored by the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, an American missionary, from whom we have the 
first authentic account of these interesting localities. His 
description of the fountain near Hasbeiya is as follows:— 

1 Num. xxxiv. 6, 7. * Dent, xi. 31. 

3 1 Kings, v. 9. 1 Mace. xiv. 34 ; xv. 11. 
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"The fountain lies nearly north-west from the town, and 

boils up from the bottom of a shallow pool, some eight or ten 

rods in circumference. The water is immediately turned, 

by a strong dam, into a wide mill-race. This is undoubtedly 

the most distant fountain, and therefore the true source 

of the Jordan. It at once, even in this dry season, forms 

a considerable stream. It meanders for the first three miles 

through a narrow, but very lovely and highly cultivated valley. 

Its margin is protected and adorned with the green fringe 

and dense shade of the sycamore, button, and willow-tree, 

while innumerable fish sport in its cool and crystal bosom. 

It then sinks rapidly down a constantly deepening gorge 

of dark basalt for about six miles, when it reaches the level 

of the great volcanic plain extending to the marsh above the 

Huleh. Thus far the direction is nearly south; but it now 

bears a little westward, and, in eight or ten miles, it enters 

the Lake Huleh not far from its north-west corner, having 

been immensely enlarged by the waters from the great 

fountains of Banias, Tel el-Kady, el-Mellahah, Derakit or 

Belat, and innumerable other springs. 

The distance from the fountain of Hasbany to the lake 
cannot be less than twenty-five miles, and nearly in a straight 
direction. The Huleh may be eight miles long; and the 
river, after it issues from the lake, preserves the same 
southerly course, until it falls into the sea of Tiberias. The 
great fountain of Hasbany, therefore, has an indisputable title 
to stand at the head of the springs, and fountains, and lakes 
of this very celebrated and most sacred river." 

The second source of the Jordan is the fountain Tel-el 
Kady, Bixteen or eighteen miles south of Hasbany. This is 
at the head of the great marsh north of the Huleh, two or 
three miles west of Banias or Panias, the ancient city of 
Csesarea Philippi. The tel itself marks the site of the more 
ancient city of Dan, recognised as the northern limit of 
Palestine, in the proverbial expression "from Dan to Beer- 
sheba," and yet more notorious as the principal seat of the 
idolatrous worship of the Jews. 

The tel (or hill) is elevated about forty or fifty feet, and 
its figure is circular, or rather oval, being longest from east to 
west. One part of it is covered with oak trees, and another 
part with thick brushwood and briars. It is evidently an 
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extinct crater, about half a mile in circumference. On the 
south-western side, the wall of this crater has been partly 
carried away by the action of the great fountain, which, 
gushes out all at once a beautiful river of delicious water, 
several times larger than the stream at Banias. 

"The fountain," says Mr. Thompson, "in reality first 
appears in the centre of the crater. The great body of 
water, however, glides underneath the lava boulders, and 
rushes out at the bottom of the tel on the west. But a 
considerable stream arises to the surface within the crater, 
and is conducted over its south-western margin, and drives 
a couple of fiouring-mills, which are overshadowed by some 
magnificent oak trees, and almost buried beneath the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the place. The two streams unite below 
the mills, forming a river forty or fifty feet wide, which 
rushes very rapidly down into the marsh of the Huleh. 
There were a multitude of turtles sunning themselves on 
the rockB around. The miller, with whom I happened to 
be acquainted, pointed out to me a clump of trees about three 
miles to the south-west, where he assured me the stream 
from Banias unites with this from the Tel. This junction is 
in the marsh, a short distance to the north of a huge mound, 
very similar to the Tel el-Kady, and which, in all probability, 
is also an extinct crater. My informant had often been 
there, and I understood him to say that the river, after the 
junction, flowed along on the north of the mound until it 
fell into the Hasbany, which I have before mentioned as the 
main stream of the Jordan. I thought also that I could trace 
the course which he pointed out through the tall reeds of the 
marsh, down to the point where these two main streams 
come together." 

The fountain at Banias is nearly as large as this at Tel el- 
Kady, and gushes out in a full stream from the base of a 
mountain in the midst of the ruins of Ctosarea Philippi. 

The western borders of Lake Huleh and the great marsh 
above it are skirted by a high ridge of mountains, from the 
base of which spring several large fountains, which discharge 
their waters into the lake and the river above as additional 
contributions to the Jordan. 

Lake Hxtleh. The "Watsbs of Mebom."— The lake 
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itself into which these waters are collected, is of a triangular 
or funnel shape, five or aa. miles broad at its base, and tapers 
down to an apex at its outlet, at a distance of six or eight 
miles from the northern base. The modern name of this 
collection of waters is Bahr el-Huleh, or the lake Holeh; in 
the Scriptures it is known as the Waters of Merom. It is at 
the outlet of this lake that the river awumea the name of the 
Jordan. 

We subjoin the Rev. W. Thompson's correct and graphic 
description of these waters, and of the great marsh above 
them, which, according to his estimate, is not less than eight 
or ten miles square : 

" As the lake narrows towards the outlet, the plain on the 
west widens, forming a beautiful and verj fertile ohampaigne 
called Ard el-Khait The lake itself is also called el-Khait 
by the Arabs. The water was clear and sweet, and the shore 
muddy when we visited it But a little further south, as 
the Arabs informed us, it is abrupt and stony ; and such was 
its appearance. Its surface is, in many places, covered with 
a marsh plant, having very broad leaves. On its bosom were 
sporting a variety of water fowl. By our estimate the lake 
may be about seven miles long, and its greatest width six. 
But it very rapidly narrows on the western side towards the 
outlet of the Jordan. On the north, the lake and the marsh 
blend and intermingle ; but on all other sides the Huleh is as 
well defined as any other lake. The land is in met ploughed 
quite down to the edge of the water. 

During the dry season of the year the Arabs pasture their 
cattle on the northern part of the marsh, and appear to pene- 
trate as for down as the great mound already mentioned. 
Below this it is wholly an impussable swamp. I asked an 
Arab if I could not reach the lake through the marsh. He 
regarded me with surprise for some time, as if to ascertain 
whether I was in earnest, and then lifting his hand, he swore 
by the Almighty, the Great, that not even a wild boar could 
get through. This is probably correct. 

like whole taken together is the largest marsh I have 
seen. It is perfectly level, and covered with flags and rushes. 
Flocks almost innumerable of white sheep and black goats, 
each with its shepherd before and dogs behind, are seen from 
early dawn till evening, sauntering lazily along the eastern, 
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northern, and western shores of the marsh. Droves of 
camels, and herds of cows and buffaloes also enliven every 
part of the plain ; whilst low ranges of tents here and there 
stretch their black curtains along the reedy marsh, and asso- 
ciate what is every -day and common-place with what is ancient 
and patriarchal." 

About ten miles south of the lake Huleh, the Jordan flows 
into the lake of Gennezareth. Between the two lakes there 
. lies a tract of high uneven table land, through which flows 
the Jordan into a narrow and somewhat tortuous valley, the 
upper part a rapid stream, and the lower slow and turbid. 
About half an hour below the lake Merom an old basaltic 
stone bridge, still in good preservation, goes across the river. 
It is called Jacob's Bridge, which name it owes to the 
legendary belief that Jacob on his return from Mesopotamia 
crossed the Jordan at this place. 1 Its erection took place 
probably about the fifteenth century. It is about sixty 
paces long, and is supported by four arches, and on its 
eastern side is a tolerably extensive khan. The river here 
is about eighty feet wide, and its depth is in few places over 
four feet. Beside many other water plants, the papyrus reed* 
grows here in large quantities, and to a considerable height. 
Further down upon the shores arc found the Zakkum tree *, 
Christ's Thorn 4 , so called because it is supposed to have 
formed our Lord's thorny crown ; and among these are seen 
profusely the blooming shrub of the Oleander. 

The Lake of Tiberias has several names in the Bible. 
In the Old Testament it is called the Sea of Chinnereth, from 
a town of that name upon its shores. It is thus called in the 
Old Testament only. 5 In the Apocryphal books it is called 
the Water of Gennessar ;* in Josephus the Sea of Gennessar : 
and in the New Testament, where it is very often mentioned, 
the Sea of Gennesareth, or, according to another reading, 

1 See Gen. xxxii. 22 ; xxxiii. 17, 18. 
• Cgperus Papyrus. 

8 Elmagnxu angustifolius ; narrow-leaved Oleaster, or Chaste Olive 
Tree. 

4 Rhamnus spina Chruti. . 

5 Nnm. xxxiv. 11. Josh. xii. 3; xiii. 27* 
. • 1 Mace. xi. 67. 
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Germaar, or the Sea of Galilee. 1 On the shores of this lake 
our Saviour generally dwelt, and many of his miracles took 
place upon and near it* Such recollections, in conjunction 
with the quiet, clear surface of the lake, and the deep blue 
heavens which arch it over, may well awake the deep emotion 
with which the scene has been by most travellers surveyed. 
The Sea of Tiberias is a wide expansion of the Jordan, in a 
deep valley encircled by mountains, which usually rise from 
the water's edge in steep acclivities, until they reach the 
height of 1000 or 1200 feet, except in the north-west, where 
the lulls are lower and more broken. Occasionally they recede 
a little from the shore and form small plains of extreme 
fertility. The lake is about twelve miles long, and five 
broad; the waters are pure and limpid, and abound with fish 
as in the time of our Saviour. From its position between 
high hills, it is exposed to sudden gusts of wind, as in our 
Lord's time. There was, at the last accounts, not a single 
boat upon the lake ; the last frail bark employed in bringing 
wood from the opposite shore, having been purchased, and 
subsequently abandoned in the Jordan by the American expe- 
dition. 

The rocks around the lake are lime-stone, and the whole 
region is volcanic. Near Tiberias (which is the only town 
on the lake), on the south-west shore, are several hot- 
springs, and on the opposite side several others, at a short 
distance from the shore. The opinion has been advanced that 
the lake itself occupies the crater of an extinct volcano. Ac- 
cording to the measurement of Lieutenant Symonds, the 
surface of the lake is 32,898 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. 

* The scenery of the lake has not the stern and awful 
features of the Dead Sea, but is more rich in hallowed asso- 
ciations, and more attractive in the softened beauties of the 
landscape. The view of it from the western height breaks 
upon the approaching traveller with singular power. 
" We were," says Dr. Olin, 8 " upon the brow of what must 

1 Matt. iv. 18; xv. 29. Mark, i. 16; vii. 31. John, vi. 1. Or 
Sea of Tiberias, John, vi. 1 ; xxi. 1. 

* Matt xiii. 2; viii. 23—27- Mark, vi. 28. Luke, v. 1—8. 
John, xxi. 1 — 11* 

a Travels in the East, ii. 388, 389. 1843. New York. 
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appear to a spectator at its base a lofty mountain, which, 
bounds the deep basin of the Sea of Galilee, and forms the 
last step in the descent from the very elevated plain over 
which he had journeyed during the long day. The sun had 
just set behind us in a blaze of red light, which filled the 
western sky for many degrees above the horizon, and was 
slightly reflected from the smooth, glossy surface of the beau- 
tiful lake, whose opposite shore was visible for many miles on 
the right and left, rising abruptly out of the water into an 
immense and continuous bulwark, several hundred feet in 
height, grand, massive, but softened by graceful undulations, 
and covered with a carpet of luxuriant vegetation from the 
summit quite down to the water's edge. Beyond the lake 
stretched out a vast, and, to our eyes, a boundless region, 
filled up with a countless number of beautiful rounded hills, 
all clad in verdure, which at this moment was invested with 
a peculiar richness of colouring. In the remote distance, 
though full in our view, the snowy top of Mount Hermon was 
still glittering and basking in the beams of the sun, while a 
chaste, cool drapery of white, fleecy clouds hung around its 
base. The green, graceful form of Mount Tabor rose behind 
us, while over the broad and well-cultivated plain, the 
numerous fields of wheat, now of a dark luxuriant green, 
contrasted very strongly and strangely with intervening 
tracts of red, freshly-ploughed land. Independent of sacred 
associations, this was altogether a scene of rare and unique 
beauty, nay, of splendid magnificence." 

The picturesque beauties of this charming scenery fre- 
quently attracted the admiring gaze of this traveller, as he 
reluctantly retired on his way to Safet. 

" The sea is almost continually in sight, and the different 
elevations, and ever-shifting points of view from which it 
was seen, gave to this lovely expanse of water, reposing in its 
deep bed, lustrous and glittering in the sunbeams like molten 
silver, an endless variety of interesting forms and aspects. I 
thought some of these views the most exquisitely beautiful of 
any I had enjoyed of this deeply interesting region, but 
perhaps it was because they were parting views of a region 
so honoured and hallowed by the presence and ministry of the 
adorable Saviour. My eye rested upon the ' Sea of Galilea,' 
' the coast of Magdala,' and the * land of Gennesaret,' upon the 
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nte ef Ghorasin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum— 4 the cities where 
most of His mighty works were done.' It 'passed over to the 
ether side,' and traced in various directions across the ghiniwg 
lake the probable track of the * little ships' in which ' He went 
about doing good,' and that along which He came to his dis- 
omies, ' walking on the sea,' and where 4 He rebuked the winds 
and the sea, and these was a great calm/ Surely no region 
an earth but Jerusalem and its environs alone is richer in 
affecting associations ; and I felt now as I did upon bidding 
adieu to the holy city, saddened and quite overpowered with 
tke thought that I should commune with these endeared 
scenes no more." 1 

It is, however, to be observed that other travellers give a 
somewhat different impression of the scenery ; this we appre- 
hend depends much upon the time of the year in which the 
visit is made, whether in spring, when the scenery is invested 
with a refreshing green from the recent rains, or in summer 
and autumn, when every green thing has been dried away by 
~ drought. 



The Rtteb Jobdan offers that portion of its course, which 
is historically the most interesting, and geographically the 
most important, in its- way from the Lake of Tiberias to the 
Dead Sea, in which its waters are lost This portion of the 
river was recently known only at one or two points, but has 
lately been explored through its whole extent by Lieutenant 
Lynch, of the American navy, who at his own request, was 
sent by the Government with a party of picked men, and 
with proper boats, on this particular and very interesting 
service. This was in 1848. It is true that, in the pre- 
ceding year, the whole of this portion of the river had been 
explored by a British officer, Lieut. Molyneux, of H.M.S. 
Spartan. But the river was too low to enable him to pass 
down in his boat from the one lake to the other, as the 
Americans did. It was carried partly on a camel, and the 
lieutenant made his journey by land. Besides, even if he had 
done this, the public would not have reaped the benefit, for 
Ms untimely death prevented the results of his observations 
from being imparted to the world. The notes which he left 

Travtlt in the Bast, iL, 407,408. 
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were also in cipher, and not likely to be rendered available ; 
and their value is now, indeed, superseded by our acquaintance 
with the more complete exploration by Lieut. Lynch and his 
companions. 

The boats provided in America for this service were of 
metal— one of copper, and the other of galvanized iron. 
These were mounted on trucks, and drawn by camels from 
the sea-shore across the country to the Lake of Tiberias. 
Here the only native boat upon that once populous lake was 
taken into the service of the party, and the three proceeded 
together to thread the whole course of the lower Jordan to 
the Dead Sea. 

There was, in fact, an important geographical problem to be 
solved. It had been ascertained that the Dead Sea was more 
than a thousand feet below the level of the Lake of Tiberias— 
and as the distance between the two was but sixty miles, this 
would give a fall of about twenty feet per mile — greater, it 
was then thought, than any river in the world exhibited. 
The Mohawk river in America was held to be the one of greatest 
fall, and that averages not more than four or five feet to the 
mile ; but it is now known that the Sacramento, in California, 
has a fall of two thousand feet in twenty miles, or an average 
of one Hundred feet to a mile. It was then, however, thought 
that such a fall as it seemed necessary to suppose in the case 
of the Jordan, from the difference of level between the two 
lakes which it connected, was without example ; and as the 
course was presumed to be tolerably straight, and as it was 
not known to contain any rapids, an error in the calculation 
of the difference of level between the two lakes was more 
than suspected. This problem it was left for Lieut. Lynch to 
set at rest. In the first place, the river is full of rapids. 
The boats plunged down no less than twenty-seven very 
threatening ones, besides a great number of lesser magni- 
tude ; and then, although the direct distance does, as stated, 
not exceed sixty miles, the course of the river is made at 
least two hundred miles by the exceedingly tortuous course of 
its' stream. This reduces the fall to not more than six feet 
in the mile, for which the numerous rapids in the river suffi- 
ciently account. 

The descent by the river occupied no less than a week. 
So great were the difficulties caused by the rapids, that in 
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two days not more than twelve miles were accomplished; and 
on the third day the wooden boat brought down from the sea 
of Galilee was abandoned -on account of her shattered con- 
dition. None bnt metal boats could have stood the severe 
work of this passage. It was, nevertheless, made at the 
season of flood — at the same time as the Israelites passed the 
river— and which, although the most unfavourable without 
boats, should be the most favourable with them. In fact, it 
is stated, that a few weeks earlier or later the passage down 
the river in boats would, as in the case of Lieut. Molyneux, 
have been impracticable, from the want of sufficient water to 
carry them over the rapids. 

The wide and deeply-depressed plain or valley (Ghor) 
through which the river flows is generally barren, treeless, 
and verdureless; and the mountains, or rather cliffe and 
slopes of the river-uplands present, for the* most part, a 
wild and cheerless aspect. We have no generalized descrip- 
tion of the river; but the following condensed account, 
which applies to the central part, may be taken as sufficiently 
indicating the general character of the whole. 

" The mountains towards the west rose up like islands from 
the sea, with the billows heaving at their bases. Deep rooted 
in the plain, the oases of the mountains heaved the garment 
of earth away, and rose abruptly in naked pyramidal crags, 
each scar and fissure as plainly distinct as if we were within 
reach, and yet we were hours away ; the laminations of their 
strata resembling the leaves of some gigantic volume, wherein 
is written, by the hand of God, the history of the changes he 
has wrought. The plain, that sloped away from the bases of 
the hills, was broken into ridges and multitudinous cone-like 
mounds, resembling tumultuous water at the meeting of two 
adverse tides ; and presented a wild and chequered tract of 
land, with spots of vegetation flowering upon the frontiers of 
irreclaimable sterility. A low, pale, and yellow ridge of 
conical hills marked the termination of the higher terrace, 
beneath which swept gently this lower plain with a similar 
undulating surface, half redeemed from barrenness by spare 
verdure and thistle-covered hillocks. Still lower was the 
valley of the Jordan — the sacred river! its banks fringed 
with perpetual verdure, winding in a thousand graceful 
mazes ; the pathway cheered with songs of birds, and its own 
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clear voice of gashing minstrelsy ; its course a bright Hne in 
this cheerless waste. Yet, beautiful as it is, it is only ren- 
dered so by contrast with the harsh calcined earth around." l 

The waters of the Jordan are described as being clear and 
transparent, except in the immediate vicinity of the rapids 
and falls ; and numerous fish are seen in its deep and steady 
course. There is no trace of the lions and bears which once 
were found in the thickets; but the tracks of a leopard 8 were 
observed, and several wild boars were noticed. 

On approaching the Dead Sea, the mountains on either 
hand recede, or rather, the cleft which forms the valley of 
the Jordan widens, having a broad plain traversed by the 
river— the portion on the west being called " the plain of 
Jericho/' and that on the east the " plain of Moab." It 
was here that the Israelites crossed ; and here, probably, that 
Jesus was baptized of John, when multitudes resorted to his 
baptism. In that belief, and in the persuasion that the same 
spot was the soene of both events, a pilgrim host comes yearly 
from Jerusalem at Easter to bathe in the Jordan. This part 
of the river has, therefore, been the most visited, and is the 
best known. The American expedition adds nothing to the 
information previously possessed respecting this portion of 
the river. The lofty mountains that bound the valley of the 
Jordan on both sides, continue to bear the same essential 
characteristics which have been already indicated. Those to 
the west are the most precipitous, while the eastern, rising 
by a more gradual slope, attain to nearly double their eleva- 
tion. The plain, generally, is bare of vegetation; but about 
a mile from the river, a meagre sprinkling of shrubs begins 
to appear, giving the plain here much the appearance of the 
more verdant parts of the Arabian desert. Half a mile 
further we descend to a lower stage of the plain, into what 
may be properly regarded as the outermost channel of the 
river. This is separated from the higher level by a bank of 
marl or clay, from thirty to forty feet in height, generally 
precipitous, but cut through in many places by channels, 
formed perhaps by the passage of the water that mils in the 
rainy season upon the upper plain. The plain, along the 

1 Lynches Narrative of (he Expedition to the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan, pp. 232, 233. 

* They say "tiger," ignorant that Palestine never had tigers. 
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base of this high bank, is covered with mod, but clay pre* 
dominates towards the river, on approaching to which, one 
is soon involved in a jangle of luxuriant shrubs and low, 
tangled bushes. The immediate banks of the river are 
covered with a low, luxuriant forest of willows, oleanders, 
tamarisk, and cane. The highest of the trees do not attain 
an elevation of more than thirty or forty feet, and few of 
them are more than five or six inches in diameter. The 
willow is held in high estimation by the pilgrims, who prefer 
it for staves, which they dip in the river and preserve as 
sacred memorials. It is this part of the channel, this lower 
terrace, covered towards the stream with jangle, which is 
covered with water when the river is in flood. Hence the 
Scripture alludes to the wild beasts driven from their retreats 
in the thickets by ** the swellings" of the Jordan. Jer. xlix. 
19. The inundation does not now, nor is there any proba- 
bility that it ever did, extend beyond the wooded verge of 
this lower terrace. Just beyond this narrow fertile tract, 
the ground rises several feet, and the region extending thence 
to the high bank, is quite too elevated to allow of the suppo- 
sition of its being inundated by the overflowing of the river. 
It exhibits no traces of such inundation ; and although the 
river is usually visited at the season of flood in the spring, 
no traveller has ever seen the waters extend beyond the 
na ii im verge already described. The language of the text, 
in Joshua iii. 15, " Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the 
time of harvest," does not necessarily imply an inundation of 
greater extent than this. 

In its proper channel, when the bed is fall, but not over* 
flowed, the river is in this part from thirty-five to forty yards 
wide. The stream sweeps along with a rapid, turbid current. 
The water is discoloured, and of a clayey hue, not unlike that 
of the Nile, and although muddy is pleasant to the taste. It 
has the appearance of being deep ; but we do not know that 
the depth has been ascertained. Persons entering the stream 
are soon out of their depth, and are borne rapidly towards 
the Dead Sea by the current. 

It will from these particulars be seen, that although only 
relatively and historically an important river, the Jordan 
still satisfies abundantly all the statements made in reference 
to it by the sacred writers. It still " overfloweth all its banks 
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in harvest ;" and a miracle would be no less necessary now 
than in the days of Joshua, to enable an immense multitude 
of men, women, and children, and flocks and herds, unprovided 
with boats, to pass it at that season. 

The Dead Sea.— The name of " the Dead Sea" is not 
known in Scripture, in which the lake so designated is called 
by the various names of the East Sea, the Sea of Sodom, the 
Sea of the Desert, and the Salt Sea. In Josephus and the 
classical writers, it appears under the name of the Lake of 
Asphaltites, from the great quantities of asphaltum or bitumen, 
it produced. The now current name doubtless originated in 
the belief that no living thing could subsist in its waters. 
There is no mention of it or allusion to it in the New Testa- 
ment, and in the Old Testament its occurrence under the 
names just indicated is less frequent than the geographical 
importance and the remarkable nature of this lake might lead 
us to expect. 

Through the recent exploration by Lieutenant Lynch, of 
which we have already spoken in connection with the river 
Jordan, we are now in possession of as much information 
respecting this lake as we are ever likely to acquire. It is 
indeed curious that although the primary object of the 
American expedition was the exploration of the Dead Sea, 
and the passage down the Jordan was only incidental to that 
exploration, yet the information afforded respecting the river 
is more important than that supplied respecting the lake. 
This is because the Jordan had not previously been explored, 
and the information supplied concerning it was altogether 
new; but the Dead Sea had been carefully examined at 
different points, and a tolerably correct idea of its extent, its 
form, its general character, and the phenomena which it 
exhibits, had already been collected from the reports which 
various travellers had given respecting this lake ; it was not 
therefore left for Lieutenant Lynch and his adventurous 
companions to discover much that was new, so much as to 
verify existing accounts, and to establish on the basis of a 
scientific survey, facts already generally known. There had 
long been a craving desire in some minds to make a thorough 
exploration of this sea. In 1835 an Irish traveller named 
Costigan, after an exposure of eight days upon the water, 
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died in a vain attempt to explore the lake ; and his sole 
attendant in the expedition was too ignorant to afford any 
satisfactory information as to the results. 

On the more recent occasion it is somewhat singular that 

a plan for exploring the lake was formed at nearly the same 

time by two scientific gentlemen and skilful seamen, one 

Lieutenant Molyneux of the British navy, and the other 

lieutenant Lynch of the United States' service. The plans 

of these two officers for approaching and exploring the lake 

were remarkably similar ; although neither could know that 

the thoughts of the other were in that direction at all. 

"But," as an American writer observes, "that two navy 

officers of different services, and in parts of the world far 

remote, should each without the knowledge of the other be 

engaged with the same original idea, is one of those curious 

coincidences of mental sympathy which is sometimes observed to 

take place among men of science. The coincidence is as striking 

as the case of Le Verrier and Adams with the new planet." 

On the 20th of August, 1847, Lieutenant Molyneux of Her 

Majesty's ship " Spartan," was landed at Acre with a few hands. 

Hiring guides, camels, and horses, he started early the next 

morning with the ship's dingey, a very small boat, for the lake 

of Tiberias, and on the 23rd he was embarked upon its waters. 

The natives were very averse to his descending the Jordan ; but 

by a show of arms, and by threats to shoot the Sheikhs who 

annoyed him by the way, he made good his passage, which 

was however partly accomplished by land, owing to the river 

being in parts too low at that season to float his vessel. The 

3rd of September found him fairly embarked on the Dead 

Sea. The greatest depth which he found is said to have been 

1350 feet. At noon on the 5th, the party returned to their 

tent on the shore, completely worn out. Every person and 

thing in the tent was covered with an offensive shiny sub* 

stance from the water. The iron was corroded, and looked 

as if covered with coal tar. Having disembarked, the dingey 

was again mounted on the backs of camels, and the party 

proceeded with it to Jerusalem. Lieutenant Molyneux 

returned to his ship by way of Jaffa, and died soon after 

getting on board, without having been able to prepare any 

account of his exploration. The materials left behind him 

being all " in cypher" — perhaps short-hand rather, and we 
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should suppose might yet be decyphered ; but this has ceased 
to be a subject of anxiety, since we have the results of the 
more complete American expedition, which spent no leas 
than three weeks upon the lake. That expedition was in 
preparation in America at the time of Lieutenant Molyneux'a 
fatal attempt, and seven months after he abandoned the lake 
the Americans started from Acre on the same exploration. 

The results of that exploration, so far as regards the Jor- 
dan, have been already given. The following statement of 
the result as respects the Dead Sea is prepared from the 
" Narrative" of Lieutenant Lynch, with a few touches from 
the less complete statement of another person, apparently a 
private sailor. 1 We shall first state the general result of the 
exploration, and then particularly notice such observations a* 
bear upon the old opinions respecting the Dead Sea. 

The expedition spent no less than twenty-two nights upon 
the lake. During this time the whole circuit of it was made, 
including the back-water at the southern extremity, which 
had never before been explored in boats. Every object of 
interest upon the banks was examined; and the lake was 
crossed and re-crossed in a zigzag direction through its whole 
extent for the purpose of sounding. The figure of the lake, 
as laid down in the sketch-map, is somewhat different from 
that usually given to it. The breadth is more uniform 
throughout ; it is less narrowed at the northern extremity, 
and less widened on approaching the peninsula in the south. 
In its general dimensions it is longer, .but is not so wide as 
usually represented. Its length by the map is forty miles, 
by an average breadth of about nine miles. The observations 
and facts from day to day are recorded in Lieutenant Lynch's 
book ; and it is by reading them that the reader must realise 
the impressions which the survey is designed to produce, for 
the author does not combine his results in one clear and 
connected statement; unless perhaps in the following passage, 
which is the substance of his communication to his govern- 
ment, written upon the spot : — 

" We have 4arefully sounded the sea, determined its geo- 
graphical position, taken the exact topography of its shores, 

1 Published under the name of "On© of the Party,"— but which, 
for convenience, we shall indicate by the name of the editor Mon- 
tague ; the book, though of little value, has some truthful touches. 
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a scerfaiiind the temperature, width, depth, and Telocity of its 
tributaries, collected specimens of every kind, and noted the 
winds, currents, changes of the weather, and all atmospheric 
phenomena. These, with a faithful narrative of events, will 
give a correct idea of this wonderful body of water as it 
appeared to vs. 

From the summit of these cliffs, in a line a little north of 
west, about sixteen miles distant, is Hebron, a short distance 
from which Dr. Robinson found the dividing ridge between 
the Mediterranean and this sea. From Beni Naiim, the 
reputed tomb of Lot, upon that ridge, it is supposed that 
Abraham looked * toward all the land of the plain,' and be- 
held the smoke ' as the smoke of a furnace.' The inference 
from the Bible, that tins entire chasm was a plain sunk and 
* overwhelmed' by the wrath of God, seems to be sustained by 
the extraordinary character of our soundings. The bottom, of 
mis sea consists of two* submerged plains, an elevated and 
a depressed one ; the last averaging thirteen, the former 
about thirteen hundred feet below the surface. Through the 
northern, and largest and deepest one, in a line corresponding 
with the bed of the Jordan, is a ravine, which again seems to 
correspond with the Wady el-Jeib, or ravine within a ravine, 
at the south end of the sea. 

Between 1he Jabbok and this sea, we unexpectedly found 
a sudden break down in the bed of the Jordan. If there be 
a similar break in the water-courses to the south of the sea, 
accompanied with like volcanic characters, there can scarce 
be a doubt that the whole Ghor has sunk from some extra- 
ordinary convulsion, preceded most probably by an irruption 
of fire, and a general conflagration of the bitumen which 
abounded in the plain. I shall ever regret that we were not 
authorised to explore the southern Ghor to the Red Sea. 

All our observations have impressed me forcibly with the 
conviction that the mountains are older than the sea. Had 
their relative levels been the same at first, the torrents would 
have worn their beds in a gradual and correlative slope; 
whereas, in the northern section, the part supposed to hive 
been so deeply engulfed, although a soft, bituminous lime- 
stone prevails, the torrents plunge down several hundred 
feet, while on both aides of the southern portion the ravines 
come down without abruptness, although the head of Wady 
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Kerak is more than a thousand feet higher than the head of 
Wady Ghuweir. Most of the ravines, too, have a southward 
inclination near their outlets ; that of Zerka Main or Callirohoe 
especially, which, next to the Jordan, must pour down the 
greatest volume of water in the rainy season. But even if 
they had not that deflection, the argument which has been 
based on this supposition would be untenable; for tributaries, 
like all other streams, seek the greatest declivities without 
regard to angular inclination. The Yarmuk flows into the 
Jordan at a right angle, and the Jabbok with an accute one 
to its descending course. 

There are many other things tending to the same con- 
elusion ; among them the isolation of the mountain of Usdum; 
its difference of contour and of range, and its consisting 
entirely of a volcanic product. 

But it is for the learned to comment on the facts we have 
laboriously collected. Upon ourselves the result is a decided 
one. We entered upon this sea with conflicting opinions. 
One of the party was sceptical, and another, I believe, a pro- 
fessed unbeliever of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two 
days* close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we are unani- 
mous in the conviction of the truth of the Scriptural account 
of the destruction of the cities of the plain. I record with 
diffidence the conclusions we have reached, simply as a pro- 
test against the shallow deductions of would-be- unbelievers." 1 

The reader finds little in this to confirm the ancient and 
popular impressions regarding the Dead Sea; and on examin- 
ing the report of daily observations, mixed up as it is with 
personal incidents and circumstances, as little is found, while 
much may be detected which accounts for the origin of the 
impressions which vulgar tradition has brought down to us. 
In fact, all recent research confirms the intimations which the 
Scriptures furnish, and disproves almost everything which 
these intimations do not comprise. 

We no sooner, however, get out of the Bible into the 
Apocrypha, than we are in the region of exaggeration and 
tradition. The author of the Wisdom of Solomon, speaking 
of the cities of the plain, says — " Of whose wickedness even 
to this day the waste land that smoketh is a testimony, and 

1 Narrative, pp. 378—380. 
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plants bearing fruits that never come to ripeness; and a 
standing pillar of salt is a monument of an unbelieving soul." 
— x. 7. Here are three points— smoke rising from the lake ; 
plants whose fruits will not ripen in this atmosphere ; and 
the pillar of salt into which Lot's wife was turned. 

Now it must be confessed that this smoke was a very 
suitable incident for the imagination to rest upon. It was in 
keeping. It agreed with the doom in which at least the 
southern gulf of the lake originated, and suggested that the 
fires then kindled, and by which the guilty cities were con- 
sumed, still smouldered in the depths or upon the shores of 
the asphaltic lake. This smoke, however, turns out to be no 
other than the dense mist from the active evaporation going 
on upon the surface, which often overhangs the lake in the 
morning, and is only dissipated as the sun waxes hot. This 
is frequently mentioned by the expeditionists. It is seen not 
exclusively in the morning : — 

" At one time to-day the sea assumed an aspect peculiarly 
sombre. Unstirred by the wind, it lay smooth and unruffled 
as an inland lake. The great evaporation enclosed it in a thin 
transparent vapour, its purple tinge contrasting strongly with 
the extraordinary colour of the sea beneath, and where they 
blended in the distance, giving it the appearance of smoke 
from burning sulphur. It seemed a vast caldron of metal, 
fused but motionless." 1 

The idea of fire, which is connected with that of smoke, 
may in part also have originated in the intensely phospho- 
rescent character of these heavy waters by night. We are 
not certain that this has been noticed by any other than the 
present travellers. " The surface of the sea," says Lieutenant 
Lynch, "was one wide sheet of phosphorescent foam, and 
the waves, as they broke upon the shore, threw a sepulchral 
light upon the dead bushes and scattered fragments of rock." 

Then there are the " fruits which will not ripen. 1 ' It is 
evident that there are many plants to which the saline ex- 
halations and intense heat of the deep basin of the Dead Sea 
must be uncongenial, and which will therefore scarcely bring 
forth fruit to perfection; but there are others with which 
these conditions agree well, and which will there yield their 

Narrative, p. 324. 
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fruits. There is not much evidence on this subject to be 
found in travellers, who have seldom been there in the season 
of fruit. But the expeditionists found divers kinds of plants 
and shrubs in vigorous blossom, and which might therefore 
be expected to yield their fruits in due season. However, 
the general character of the shores is dismal, from the general 
absence of vegetation except at particular spots ; and it must 
be admitted that the exhalations and saline deposits are as 
unfriendly to vegetable life as the waters are to animal 



We suspect, however, that the writer of Wisdom had in 
view those same famous apples of Sodom, of which Josephus 
speaks as of a peculiar product of the shores of this lake, 
44 These fruits," says Josephus, " have a colour as if they were 
fit to be eaten ; but if you pluck them with your hands, they 
dissolve into smoke and ashes." So Tacitus : " The herbage 
may spring up, and the trees may put forth their blossoms, 
they may even attain the usual appearance of maturity, but 
with this florid outside, all within turns black, and moulders 
into dust." This plant has of course been much sought after 
by travellers. Hasselquist and others thought it the fruit of 
the Solaaun* Melongena or egg-plant, which is abundant in 
this quarter, but which only exhibits the required character- 
istics when attacked by insects. But since Seetzen and Irby 
and Mangles, there has been no question that the renowned 
" apple of Sodom" is no other than the Other of the Arabs, 
the AseUpuu procera of the early writers, but now forming 
part ©f the genus CallotropU. The plant is a perennial, 
specimens of which have been found from ten to fifteen feet 
high, and seven or eight feet in girth. It is a grey, cork-like 
berk, with long oval leaves. The fruit resembles a large 
smooth apple or orange, and when ripe is of a yellow colour. 
It is even fair to the eye, and soft to the touch, but when 
pressed, it explodes with a puff, leaving in the hand only the 
shreds of the rind and a few fibres. It is indeed chiefly filled 
with air like a bladder which, gives it the round form, while 
in the centre it is like a pod, containing a quantity of fine silk 
with seeds. When green, the fruit, like the leaves and the 
berk, affords, when cut or broken, a viscous, white, milky fluid, 
called by the Arabs Osher-milk (Leben-osher), and regarded 
by them as a cure for barrenness. This plant, however, 
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which from being in Palestine found only on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, was locally regarded as being the special and 
characteristic product of that lake, is produced also in Nubia, 
Arabia, and Persia; which at once breaks up this one of the 
mysteries of the Dead Sea. It is no doubt found on these 
snores from the climate being here warmer, and therefore 
■ore congenial to it than in any other part of Palestine. 

As to the pillar of salt into which Lot's wife was turned, 
the existence of which has been recorded by many traditons, 
and ef which so many travellers have heard vague reports 
from the natives ; it is one of the most remarkable discoveries 
of oar expedition, that a pillar of salt does exist, which is, 
without doubt, that to which the native reports refer, and 
which, or one Kke which, may have formed the basis of the 
old traditions. That this pillar, or any like it, is or was that 
into which Lot's wife was turned, is another question, which 
it is not needful here to discuss. The word rendered "a 
pillar," denotes generally any fixed object ; and that rendered 
"salt," denotes also bitumen; and the plain signifi eancy of 
the text would therefore seem to be, that she was slain by 
the fire and smoke, and sulphureous vapour; and her body 
being pervaded and enveloped by the bituminous and saline 
particles, lay there a stiffened and shapeless mass. The text 
appears to mean no more ; but whether this mass may not 
have formed the nucleus of a mound, or even of a pillar of the 
same substance, forming as it were the unhonoured grave of 
this unbelieving woman, is a question we are not called upon 
to consider. If the text did require us to understand literally 
"a pillar of salt," we should thereby know that it existed, and 
should suppose it likely that it exists still; and the question 
would then be whether this, which our travellers have found, 
is that pillar or not. We should probably think not. This 
pillar is on the west shore of the lake, whereas the site of Zoar, 
to which Lot fled, has been identified on the east. Besides 
this pillar is upon a hill, whereas the visitation evidently 
befell Lot's wife in the plain. The following is the account 
of it which Lieutenant Lynch gives :— 

To our astonishment we saw, on the eastern side of 
TJsdum, one-third the distance from its north extreme, a lofty, 
round pillar, standing apparently detached from the general 
mass at the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. We 
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immediately pulled in for the shore, and Dr. Anderson and I 
went up and examined it. The beach was a soft, slimy mud, 
encrusted with salt, and a short distance from the water, 
covered with saline fragments, and flakes of bitumen. We 
found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate of 
lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal behind. The upper 
or rounded part is about forty feet high, resting on a kind of 
oval pedestal, from forty to sixty feet above the level of the 
sea. It slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles at the 
top, and is one entire mass of crystallization. A prop or 
buttress connects it with the mountain behind, and the whole 
is covered with debris of a light stone colour. Its peculiar 
shape is attributable to the action of the winter rains. The 
Arabs had told us in vague terms that there was to be found 
a pillar somewhere upon the shores of the sea, but their 
statements in all other respects had proved so unsatisfactory, 
that we could place no reliance on them." 

Among the other traditions of the lake are those which 
speak of the peculiar density and saline qualities of the 
waters ; that, from the buoyancy imparted to them by this 
density, bodies could not sink in them ; that, from the in- 
gredients they hold in solution, no animal life could exist 
in these waters ; and that, from the pestiferous effluvia, no 
birds are found near the lake, and that such as attempt to fly 
across fall dead upon the surface. 

As to the density of the waters, it is said by Josephus that 
Vespasian tried the experiment of tying the hands of some 
criminals behind their backs, and throwing them into the 
lake, when they floated like corks upon the surface. This 
was, it must be admitted, not a very sagacious experiment, 
the position of the hands behind the back, wherein the dan- 
gerous weight of the arms is supported by the water, being 
the most favourable to floating safely in any waters. This, 
therefore, could not prove that bodies would not sink ; yet 
being thought to prove that, or to have been intended to prove 
it, Dr. Pococke's assurance that he not only swam but dived 
in the water, was thought to show either that the experiment 
had not been correctly stated, or that the water had, in the 
course of ages, become more diluted than at the time Vespa- 
sian's experiment was made. This indeed is one of the points 
in which tradition has not erred. From the impregnation of 
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saline and bituminous matters, this water is greatly heavier 
than that of the ocean. This has been shown by many travel- 
lers for a hundred and fifty years past, and scarcely needs the 
confirmation which the American explorers afford. Their long 
stay on the lake enabled them, however, to collect a greater 
number of practical illustrations of the met. We will put a few 
of them together from both the books we have named. Some 
of the particulars almost suggest the idea of a sea of molten 
metal, still fluid, though cold. The sailor, who took his share 
in rowing, is most sensible of one of the effects which his 
commander less notices — the unusual resistance of the waves 
to the progress of the boat, and the force of their concussion 
against it. There was a storm of wind when the lake was 
first entered ; and, says this writer, " the waves, dashing with 
fury against the boat, reminded its bold navigators of the 
sound and force of some immense sledge-hammers, when 
wielded by a Herculean power." Again, he dwells on " the 
extraordinary buoyancy of the waters, from the fact of our 
boats floating considerably higher than on the Jordan, with 
the same weight in them ; and the greater weightiness of the 
water, from the terrible blows which the opposing waves 
dealt upon the advancing prows of the boat." There was 
another circumstance resulting from this density, noticed by 
the commander, that when the sea rolled, the boats took in 
much water from the crests of the waves circling over the 
sides. Before quitting the lake, Lieutenant Lynch "tried 
the relative density of the water of this sea and of the 
Atlantic ; the latter from 25 deg. N. latitude and 52 deg. 
W. longitude ; distilled water being as 1. The water of the 
Atlantic was 1.02, and of this sea 1.13. The last dissolved 
-jij- ; the water of the Atlantic £ ; and distilled water -fr of its 
weight of salt ; the salt used was a little damp. On leaving 
the Jordan, we carefully noted the draught of the boats. 
With the same loads they drew one inch less water when 
afloat upon this sea than in the river." * 

Of the experiments in bathing, little is added to tnose ere- 
while so graphically recorded by Mr. Stephens in his Incidents 
of Travels. Stephens says, " It was ludicrous to see one of 
the horses. As soon as his body touched the water he was 

1 Narrative, p. 377* 
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afloat, and turned oyer on his side ; he struggled with all his 
force to preserve his equilibrium, but the moment he stopped 
moving he turned over on his side, and almost on his back, 
kicking his feet out of water, and snorting with terror." 
This is closely imitated by Montague, who writes, " An ex- 
periment with an ass and a horse was also made. They were 
separately led into the sea, and when the water came in con- 
tact with the body of the animals, it was found heavier than 
the body itself, and consequently supported it upon the surface. 
The legs of the animals being rendered useless, were brought 
upon the surface, and they were thrown upon their side, 
plunging and snorting, puzzled by their novel position.' 1 l 
Now, Lieutenant Lynch, in reporting the same experiment, 
expressly says, that the animals were not turned on their 
sides ; and he is at a loss to account for Stephens' state- 
ment, but by supposing that the animal was in that case 
unusually weak. He admits, indeed, " that the animals turned 
a little on one side," but adds, that " they did not lose their 
balance." A similar experiment was made at another time 
with a horsey which " could with difficulty keep itself up* 
right." In bathing himself, the commander says, "With 
great difficulty I kept my feet down ; and when I laid [lay] 
upon my back, and drawing up my knees placed my hands 
upon them, I rolled immediately over." 

The unpleasant effects of v the water upon the skin have been 
often noticed by travellers. Our explorers, from the length 
of time they spent upon the lake, had the fullest opportunities 
of ascertaining its qualities in this respect. 

" After being in it some hours it takes off all the skin, and 
gives great discomfort ; on washing in it, it spreads over the 
body a disagreeable oily substance, with a prickly smarting 
sensation. Another peculiarity was, that when the men's 
hands became wet with it in rowing, it produced a continual 
lather, and even the skin is oily and stiff, having a prickly 
sensation all over it. Hence they washed with delight, 
when opportunities offered, in the fresh- water streams that 
came down to the sea. 9 Again we had quite a task to wash 
from our skin all the uncomfortable substances which had 
clung to us from the Dead Sea, for our clothes and skin had 
become positively saturated with the salt water." ' 

1 Montague, p. 219. ' Lynch, p. 181. ' Ibid. p. 189. 
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But although thus unpleasant, acrid, and greasy, we are 
assured by Lieutenant Lynch that the water is perfectly in- 
odorous. And he ascribes the noxious smells which pervade 
the shores, not, as Molyneux supposed, to the lake itself, but 
to the foetid springs and marshes along the shore, increased 
perhaps by exhalations from the stagnant pools upon the flat 
plain, which bounds the lake to the north. Elsewhere, he 
contends, that the saline and inodorous exhalations from the 
lake itself must be rather wholesome than otherwise ; and as 
there is but little verdure upon the shores, there can be no 
vegetable exhalations to render the air impure. The evil is 
in the dangerous and depressing influence from the intense 
heat, and from the acrid and clammy quality of the waters 
producing a most irritated state of the skin, and eventually 
febrile symptoms and great prostration of strength. Under 
these influences, in a fortnight, although the health of the 
men seemed substantially sound, "the figure of each had 
assumed a dropsical appearance. The lean had become stout, 
and the stout almost corpulent ; the pale faces had become 
florid, and those which were florid, ruddy; moreover, the 
slightest scratch festered, and the bodies of many of us were 
covered with small pustules. The men complained bitterly 
of the irritation of their sores, whenever the acrid water of 
the sea touched them. Still all had good appetites, and I 
hoped for the best" * 

Remarkable effects are afforded by the saline deposits 
upon the shores. On the peninsula towards the south end 
"There are few bushes, their stems partly buried in the 
water, and their leafless branches incrusted with salt, which 
sparkled as trees do at home when the sun shines upon them 
after a heavy sleet." • — " Overhauled the copper boat, which 
wore away rapidly in this living sea. Such was the action 
of the fluid upon the metal, that the latter, so long as it was 
exposed to its immediate friction, was as bright as burnished 
gold, but when it came in contact with the air, it corroded 
immediately." 8 — "The shores of the beach before me, as I 
write, are incrusted with salt, and looked exactly as if 
white-washed." 4 — u The sands are not so bright as those of 

1 Lynch, p. 380* * Ibid., p. 298. 

8 Ibid., p. 344. 4 Ibid., p. 344. 

x2 
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the Mediterranean and Atlantic Oceans, but of a darkish 
brown colour, and have the same taste as the sea-water, 
although it seldom distributes its waves over them." 1 — " We 
noticed, after landing at Usdum, that, in the space of an 
hour, our very foot-prints upon the beach were coated with 
crystallization. "' — " A book of a large octavo size, being 
dipped in the water, cither by accident or otherwise, resisted 
every attempt made to dry it. I have subsequently seen it 
in the oven of the ship's galley on several occasions, but 
without any permanent effect." 8 

*'In the salt streams there are plenty of fish, which, 
when they are unfortunately carried into the Dead Sea by the 
stream, or caught in their own element by the experimentalist, 
and thrown into it, at once expire and float. The same expe- 
riment was made and repeated at the mouth of the Jordan, 
with ourselves, of fish which we caught there, and cast into 
the sea; and nature, alike in both instances, immediately 
refused her life-supporting influence." 4 

The commander himself cites a still more extraordinary 
fact. In a note at p. 377 of his work, he says, — " Since our 
return, some of the water of the Dead Sea has been subjected 
to a powerful microscope, and no animalculflB or vestige of 
animal matter could be detected." 

The scarcity of vegetation upon the bushes would account 
fbr the comparative absence of land birds from the lake ; and 
the absence of fishes and other aquatic creatures from the 
waters would sufficiently explain the absence of aquatic fowl. 
There is no doubt, for these causes, some scarcity of birds 
here as compared with other lakes. But the notion that the 
effluvia of the waters were fatal to birds that attempted to 
pass, has been disproved during the present century by a 
great accumulation of evidence, which our explorers have 
been enabled largely to confirm. In fact, though we have 
long ceased to have any doubts on this point, we feel some- 
what surprised at the number and variety of birds that are 
mentioned as found upon the borders of the lake, as flying 
over it, or as skimming its surface. It is scarcely worth 
while to multiply instances of what almost every recent 

Montague, p. 186. * Ibid., p. 207. 

3 Ibid., p. 224. 4 Ibid., p. 223. 
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traveller has noticed. One instance is sufficient and con- 
clusive, which is, that wild ducks were more than once seen 
floating at their ease on the surface of the lake. The tradi- 
tion, now to be treated as obsolete, probably originated in 
the bodies of dead birds being found on the shore or upon the 
water. Such were indeed three times picked up by our tra- 
vellers; but Lieutenant Lynch feels assured mat they had 
perished from exhaustion, and not from any malaria of the 
sea. 1 

Before quitting the Dead Sea, there is one point to which 
we feel bound to refer, as it is one of special geographical 
interest. It is probably the general impression among the* 
reader8 of Scripture that the vale or inclosed plain now covered 
by the waters of the Dead Sea was formerly dry land, and 
formed as a whole the fertile district, " well-watered every- 
where," which Lot sought for its exuberant pastures. On 
looking more closely, however, a difficulty is seen which may 
at the first view 'elude our notice. It is clear that the Jordan 
must always have come into this vale as it does at present ; 
and the general impression doubtless is, that it was then 
traversed by that stream, which contributed greatly to its 
beauty and productiveness ; besides which there were other 
lesser streams — lesser, but still considerable, particularly in 
the winter — which must then as now have entered the same 
basin, adding their waters to the Jordan. This altogether 
forms a large body of water continually passing into the vale, 
and the question was, What became of it after passing through 
this inclosed plain before there was a lake to receive it? 
There appeared no satisfactory solution. It was seen that it 
could not have gone off westward nor south-westward to the* 
Mediterranean, on account of the height of the intervening- 
district, and the same objection appeared to apply to its pro- 
gress to the Red Sea. Some thought that it might have been 
absorbed by irrigation ; but the water would have been far 

1 Narrative of the United Stdtei Expedition to the Dead Sea. By 
*W. H. Lynch, U.S.N. Commander of the Expedition. London, 1849. 
— Narrative of the Expedition to the Dead Sea. From a Diary by One 
of the Party. Edited by Edward P. Montague. Philadelphia, 1849. 
—And a Review of the two books iu the North British Review, 
No. 22. August, 1849. 
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more than sufficient to irrigate a vastly larger area than that 
of the rale, had every inch of it been under cultivation ; and 
that it was far from being wholly under cultivation is shown 
by the met that Lot repaired to this vale with his abundant 
flocks and herds for pasturage. It was then thought by some 
that the river had a subterraneous outlet to the Mediterranean ; 
and although this was objectionable as a purely conjectural 
hypothesis, there appeared no better mode of surmounting this 
very serious difficulty. 

Thus the question rested until the researches of Burckhardt 
in this region, in the year 1816, brought to light the very im- 
portant and interesting fact that a broad valley, like the bed 
of a river, extends along the mountains of Seir all the way 
from the Dead Sea to the eastern arm of the Red Sea, 
anciently known as the -flSlanitic Gulf, and now as the Gulf 
of Akabah. We had thus at once provided for us a very 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. What could seem more 
plain and evident than that previously to the formation — in 
that day when the Lord overthrew Sodom— of the lake now 
called the Dead Sea, the river Jordan, enhanced by tributary 
waters, made its way down the valley to the Red Sea ? 

It was therefore not without regret that at a later period 
we beheld this beautifully simple hypothesis apparently give 
way before the considerations urged against it by Professor 
Robinson in his invaluable Biblical ResearcJies in Palestine. 
He argued that the Jordan could never have flowed down the 
valley in question, seeing there is not a descent in that valley 
towards the Dead Sea, but an ascent from the lake to it ; and 
that in fact the waters of this vale (called the Arabah), do in 
the northern part direct their course towards the Dead Sea, 
and not from it. This discovery, while it throws a great and 
apparently insurmountable obstacle in the way of the previous 
hypothesis, enabled Dr. Robinson to dispose of the waters of 
the Jordan, by leading him to conclude that a lake, receiving 
the waters of the south as well as of the north, did always 
exist in the plain ; but it was supposed that the waters were, 
before the destruction of Sodom, sweet and wholesome, and 
that the lake was of less extent than it afterwards became. 
In fact it seems to be assumed that the increase was formed 
by the submersion of that comparatively small portion (about 
one-fourth of the whole), which now forms the southern ex- 
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tremity or bay of the Jake, separated therefrom partly even 
now by a peninsula. 

With this we were obliged to be content, though far from 
satisfied, as there still remained some considerable difficulties. 
It had always been felt that even the whole basin of the Dead 
Sea was but a small area for the dominion of the five kings, 
while thus they were driven into a mere corner of the space 
previously allowed them. All the five cities must have been 
in this contracted area. ' They were at least considerable 
cities for that age ; and when a country is still thinly peopled, 
we do not find towns so near one another as under this hypo- 
thesis these must have been. Within that space their very 
gardens and orchards (which commonly extend to a consider- 
able distance around even small towns in the East), must 
have touched each other, without a provision for arable fields. 
How then was there so much free pasture that Lot removed 
into the plain with all his herds to enjoy it ? Again, it is 
clear that in Genesis xiii. 10, the plain to which Lot went is 
called " the plain of the Jordan/' implying that the Jordan 
flowed through it; whereas if a lake had been previously 
there, that lake lay between him and the Jordan, seeing that 
he must have been in the land at the southern extremity of it 
Again it is said that the land to which Lot went, this " plain 
of the Jordan," was " well- watered everywhere before the 
Lord destroyed Sodom ; like the garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt, till we come to Zoar" (the southernmost of the 
five cities). " Well- watered" indicates a river, not a lake; 
so does the comparison to Egypt and its Nile ; and how could 
the whole district, from north to south, be like the garden of 
the Lord, if three-fourths of the whole surface was covered by 
the waters of a lake ? 

In view of these difficulties we much desired to see our 
way back to the perfect satisfaction and comfort which the 
anterior hypothesis afforded ; and we rejoice to say that this 
seems to have been found, or at least indicated, by the late 
* American Expedition to the Dead Sea. The narrator of the 
expedition, as we have just seen, considers the inference from 
the Scripture account to be, that this entire chasm was a 
plain, sunk and " overwhelmed' 1 by the wrath of God ; and this 
he considers to be sustained by tne extraordinary character of 
the soundings obtained. From these it was seen that the 
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bottom of the lake consists of two submerged plains, an 
elevated and a depressed one. The former, which is merely 
the southern bay, is at an average of thirteen feet below the 
water. The other, or northern part, forming the great body 
of the lake, lies fully thirteen hundred feet below the surface. 
Through this largest and deepest portion, in a line correspond- 
ing with the bed of the Jordan, runs a ravine, which again 
seems to correspond with the Wady el-Jeib, or ravine within 
a ravine, at the south end of the Dead Sea. The obvious 
inference from this is, that the channel of the Jordan through 
this plain, with the plain itself through which it flowed, sank 
down, leaving the ancient channel of the river through the 
middle still distinguishable. Thus, of course, would be formed 
a deep basin to receive and retain, with a sufficient expansion 
for their passing away by evaporation, the waters which 
formerly passed onward through the plain. This depression 
seems to have been not wholly confined to the present bed of 
the Dead Sea, which was thus but an expanded part of the 
valley of the Jordan, but to have extended its influence cer- 
tainly to the higher or northern, and probably to the lower or 
southern, portion of the Jordan's bed. The narrator, in the 
account already quoted, says: — "Between the Jabbok 1 and 
this sea we unexpectedly found a sudden break-down in the 
bed of the Jordan. If there be a similar break-down in the 
water-courses to the south of the sea, accompanied with the 
like volcanic characters, there can scarcely be a doubt that 
the whole Ghor (a valley of the Jordan, including the Dead 
Sea), has sunk from some extraordinary convulsion, preceded 
probably by an eruption of fire, and a general conflagration of 
the bitumen which abounded in the plain." * 

Now it certainly appears from the accounts of Robinson, 
Bertou, Rowlands, and others, that there are corresponding 
traces of a " break-down" by some great convulsion in the 
valley to the south of the lake ; and it is more than probable 
that this had something to do with the creation of the existing 
tendency of the waters of the valley to flow towards the Dead * 
Sea. This, therefore, which is the sole feet against the con- 
clusion that formerly the river Jordan, after flowing through 

1 The Jabbok enters the Jordan about twelve miles above the 
Dead Sea. 

■ Daily Bible Readings, i. 255—269. 
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the vale of Siddim, pursued its onward course to the Red Sea, 
can no longer be quoted with entire confidence in disproof of 
that hypothesis. The matter requires further investigation 
on the spot ; and we lament with Lieutenant Lynch that the 
tenor of his commission did not authorize him to extend his 
explorations into the southern valley. 

Besides the Jordan, Palestine has no rivers of importance, 
and the greater part can hardly be termed " rivers," but 
simply brooks, which flow down from the mountains either 
towards the Mediterranean on the one side, or towards the 
Jordan on the other. Such brooks are called Wadys; a 
Wady in Arabic means properly not only a valley, but also 
the water which flows through it. The proper word for 
river Nahr, is used synonymously therewith. A few of these 
wadys are perennial streams ; the greater number are only 
winter torrents, that is, they are 6uch as do not receive their 
waters from springs, but merely during and after the rainy 
season possess a more or less copious stream of water. But 
in the hot part of the year these are dried up, and their 
channels become empty. 

We may now proceed to indicate the most considerable 
of these, first considering those which empty themselves on 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, and then such as 
westward and eastward discharge themselves into the Jordan 
and its lakes. The most important northern river is the 
Litany, probably the Leontes of the ancients. It rises south 
of Baalbek; breaks by a deep ravine the chain of Lebanon 
and Antilebanon to the southern point of the former, Jebel 
ed-Drua, and there empties itself about two hours north 
of Tyre into the sea, by the name of Nahr el-Kasimiyeh, 
which signifies Division, and probably therefore denotes 
that the river serves for the boundary line of two contiguous 
districts. Along the. coast of Tyre as far as Acre, a number 
of small coast rivers mil into the sea, some of which are 
of sufficient geographical or historical note to claim particular 
notice. Just below Acre the small river Belus of the 
ancients, now Nahr Na'man pours forth its waters. This 
stream is famed for the art of manufacturing glass having 
been first discovered on its shores. It does not seem to be 
distinctly mentioned in Scripture : but perhaps it is the Sihor 
Libnah (Glass river) of Josh. xix. 26. On the southern 
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border of the plain of Acre, along the base of Camel passes 
the Nahr el-Mukatta, the Kishon of the Bible, which 
comes from the plain of Esdraelon. Most ancient writers 
place its source in Mount Tabor ; and this is correct, so far 
that the waters rising west and south-west of Tabor flow 
to the Kishon ; but not less considerable are the contributions 
which flow to its bed from the southern part of the plain 
westward of Little Hermon and Mount GUboa, as well as 
from the hilly chain which connects Camel with, the moun- 
tains of Samaria. The waters of the plain el-Buttauf like- 
wise flow to the river Kishon, but their junction takes place 
not far from its mouth. All these brooks in the plain are 
only winter brooks, and in the summer are without water : 
nevertheless the Kishon is towards its outlet a perennial 
stream, possessing a by no means scanty supply of water, 
being in this part fed from springs which come down 
from Carmel, or lie in the valley at its foot. Here, pro- 
bably, somewhere along the permanent stream, it was that 
Elijah slew the prophets of Baal. On the Kishon, also, 
was fought the great battle in which Deborah and Barak 
defeated Sisera, 1 and the river must then have had as much 
water as now, and probably more ; for large numbers of the 
Canaanites were drowned in the river, or, at least, as some 
interpret, the corpses of the slain were carried away by 
the stream.* 

Southward of Carmel flow again, from its south-west 
declivity, and from the hills thereon, a number of small coast 
rivers. . The wadys lying further south receive their waters 
from the valleys of Mount Ephraim and Judea, and from the 
hilly country lying between these and the plain. The small 
river, Nakr Arsuf, has a northern and a southern arm, the 
former connected with the valleys of Nabulus and Sebustieh. 
Two hours north of Jaffa the river el- Aujeh, (sometimes also 
called Bellas, St. Peter) flows into the sea, after receiving 
through Wady Kurawa, the waters of several important 
wadys, (on one of which Shiloh was situated) that have their 
rise upon the ridge of Mount Ephraim. All the wadys lying 
on the western side of the mountain ridge between Bireh and 
Bethlehem, unite themselves to a great wady, which comes 
out into the plain under the name of Nahr (or Wady) Rubin, 

1 Judg. iv. 5. ' Judg. v. 20, 21. 
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when it takes the direction in the great plain of south-east 
to north-west, and flows into the sea seven miles south of 
Jafla. This wady is formed by the junction of three principal 
arms or branches. The northern arm is a broad, fine, de- 
pressed plain, Merj (Meadow) Ibn Amir, which runs from west 
to north quite through the hilly land, and then bends south- 
west through the great plain of Esdraelon, to which it 
imparts its name. The middle arm, which has a general 
direction from east to north-west, is called Wady Surar, which 
name is also given to the valley for some distance after the 
junction with the Mcrj ibn- Amir. The southern arm is called 
Wady es-Sunt, so called from the number of Sunt trees (a spe- 
cies of Acacia) which grow in and near it. The valleys upon 
the western road running down from Bethlehem and Hebron 
appear all to re-unite in the great Wady Simsim (Samson ?), 
which, after having taken up the great Wady el-Hasy, 
empties itself into the sea near Ascalon. South of Gaza the 
Wady Sheriah empties itself, which probably takes up the 
Wady el-Khalil — coming from the south of Hebron, and 
farther on called Wady es-Seba, in which Beersheba was 
situated. Southward, at the south-east angle of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, is the great Wady el-Arish, towards which all the 
valleys in the south-west of Palestine and the great southern 
desert appear to incline. The exact direction of all these 
wadys south of Gaza onwards is however not yet known, 
as this quarter has not yet been adequately explored by 
travellers. 

The wadys which run from the eastern declivity of the 
great western chain towards the Jordan are, as the nature 
of the declivity must evince, much shorter, but also much 
deeper than those of the western slope. Those wadys which 
between the lake Huleh and the lake of Tiberias empty 
themselves into the Jordan, are small and unimportant ; those 
flowing into the sea of Tiberias are of somewhat greater 
consequence, as are also a lew more to the south ; but in the 
whole distance, even to the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, there is no stream of any geographical, historical, or 
scriptural importance, except perhaps the brook Kidron, 
which passes by Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, but contains no 
water except in the season of rains, and then not much, We 
shall have to mention it again. 
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It may however be briefly stated that a wady called el- 
Bireh, and another wady further south which passes by 
Beisan (Bethshan) and takes its name, receive and conduct 
to the Jordan the waters of the two eastern branches of the 
great plain of Esdraelon. At about the middle distance 
between the two lakes, and about five miles at their mouths 
from each other, are the Wadys Meleh, Jamel, and Faria, 
which commence above twenty miles inland, and the last of 
which drains the waters of the eastern declivities of Shechem 
and Samaria. More important still is the Wady Kelt, which 
is the great outlet eastward of all the waters for ten miles 
north of Jerusalem. It goes out into the plain of Jericho 
near Kasr el-Jehud, and although it becomes dry in the 
summer, yet in many years contains water until very late in 
the season. 

Without pausing to catalogue lesser streams, we may pro- 
ceed to the southern end of the Dead Sea, on turning which 
to pursue our course northward on the eastern side of the 
Jordan and its lakes, we find ourselves among more important 
streams, most of them of Scriptural renown. 

At the south-eastern corner of the Dead Sea, Wady el- 
Kurahy pours in its waters. This, in its upper course, is 
called el-Ahsy, and rises near the castle el-Ahsy upon the 
route of the Syrian pilgrim caravan. 

Northward between this and Wady Mojib, many wadys 
flow from the mountains of Kerak into the plain upon the 
shores of the sea and are lost in the sands, or in the fields of 
the country people who cultivate the plain ; but hardly any 
of them in summer ever reach the Dead Sea. The largest of 
them is Wady Kerak, or Wady Derraah, a stream which is 
never dry ; it flows towards the isthmus of the Dead Sea and 
falls into the bay on its northern side, fertilizing this district, 
which is interspersed with thickets of Acacia (Sejal) e Dom, 
Nebk, and other trees. 

Wady Mojib is, in this region of small rivers, a stream of 
much relative importance. Its principal source is not far 
from Katrane, one of the stations of the Syrian pilgrims'' 
caravans. The aspect which the Mojib presents near Arair 
(Aroer) is very interesting. From the bottom, where the 
river runs through a narrow strip of verdant level, about forty 
yards across, the steep and barren banks rise to a great 
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height, covered with prodigious masses of stone, which have 
become loosened from the high cliffs, so that if one looks 
down from above, the valley appears like a deep chasm, pro- 
duced by some powerful convulsion of nature. 

In proceeding northward along the east coast of the Dead 
Sea, we next come to the Wady Zerka Ma'in, which flows in 
a deep, unfruitful vale through a forest of defle trees, which 
form a canopy over the river, through which even the mid- 
day sun cannot penetrate. From here to the north end of the 
sea, except a few small winter brooks coming from the moun- 
tains, no wadys of any importance flow into it. 

The brooks emptying themselves on this side into the 
Jordan, are just as unimportant until we come to the Zerka, a 
small river, which rises on the road of the Syrian Pilgrim road, 
and falls into the Jordan, about an hour and a half from the 
village, where it issues from the mountains. Its shores are 
steep, and overgrown with rushes and the defle shrub. The 
mountains consist of lime-stone, with strata of various coloured 
sandstone and large blocks of the black basalt of the Hauran. 
Somewhat north of the Zerka, and proceeding from Jebel 
Ajlun, conies Wady Ajlun : and from here, as far as its out- 
flow from the Sea of Tiberias, a number of small brooks flow 
into the Jordan. The northernmost, and the most important of 
these, is the Yarmuk, or Sheriat el-Mandhur, the former pro- 
bably its old name (which the Greeks softened into Hieromax) 
and the latter derived from an Arab tribe which dwells in its 
neighbourhood. Its shores are planted by the Arabs with 
wheat, barley, pomegranates, citrons, vines, and many kinds 
of pulse. After it issues from the mountains, however, the 
bed onwards is so contracted, that between the wady and the 
sides of the rock on neither side is there any room left for 
cultivation. This river discharges itself into the Jordan about 
two hours below the Lake of Tiberias. 

A few small but deep wadys discharge their waters into the 
lake on the eastern shore of that lake ; but it is not known 
that any brooks flow into the Jordan between it and the Lake 
of Huleh. 

Having thus cursorily surveyed the rivers and brooks of 
Palestine, with its valleys, it now remains for us to notice such 
of the valleys and brooks as may be identified with some of 
those mentioned in the Bible. The situation of the particular 
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valleys and streams mentioned in Scripture is often indeed 
very difficult to be determined, nor is it less difficult to trace 
them under the names which they now bear. This is partly 
because many districts have not as yet been sufficiently ex- 
plored, and partly because the statements in the Bible are 
often too indefinite to enable one, amongst the numerous 
wadys, to fix with certainty on the right ones. The Old 
Testament, however, employs distinctive appellations not much 
regarded in translations, but a strict attention to which is of 
material importance in geographical inquiry. The Hebrew 
word Nachal agrees with the Arabic voady^ and signifies a 
valley traversed by a stream. Gai is rather a vale without 
regularly flowing waters. Emek is employed for depressed 
or valley plains. Bik'ah is a plain inclosed by mountains. 

The Nachal, or " Brook of Egypt," 1 is mentioned as the 
southern boundary of the land, Num. xxxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 4-47 ; 
1 Kings, viii. 65 ; 2 Kings, xxiv. 7; 2nd Chron. vii. 8 ; Isaiah, 
xxvii. 12. It is also denoted in Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28 as 
" the river of the great sea ;" perhaps also the " river of the 
wilderness" in Amos, vi. 14. Unquestionably this is the 
present Wady el-Arish. Now if Jos. xiii. 3 and 1 Chron. 
xiii. 5 have the same reference, the " sihor of Egypt" (that 
is, the Nile) and the "river of Egypt"* (which is also the Nile), 
are given as the boundaries of the land ; and it may then 
seem that the ancients regarded Wady el-Arish as a branch 
of the Nile canal, and gave it the name of the principal stream, 
just as the Arabian geographer Abulfeda does. 

The town of Gerar lay, according to Gen. xxvi. 1 7, in or near 
a valley of the same name, and Robinson could get no informa- 
tion concerning it, but thought that this valley might be no 
other than the great Wady Sheriah, or one of its branches. It 
has since been found by the Rev. J. Rowlands, who writes, 
" We heard of it at Gaza, under the name of Joorf el-Gerar (the 
rush or rapid of Gerar), which we found to be three hours 
S.S.E. of Gaza, a deep and broad channel coming down from 

1 We have already sufficiently noticed the brooks Kishon, the 
plain of Megiddo or valley Jesreel, the Valley of Sodom, the Salfe 
Valley. ' The brook Kidron, with the vallies immediately surround- 
ing Jerusalem, Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, will be referred to more 
fully tinder the description of that city. 

* Gen. xv. 18. 
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the S.E., and receiving a little higher up than this spot Wady 
esh-Sheriah from the E.N.E. Near Joorf el Gerar are traces 
of an ancient city called Khirbet el Gerar (the ruins of Gerar)." 

The VaU§y of Eahcol (Nachal Eshcol, grape valley), from 
which the spies sent out by Moses brought away a bough 
laden with clusters of grapes, in evidence of the fertility of the 
land, 1 is probably correctly identified with a valley on the 
road from Hebron to Jerusalem, not far to the north of the 
former city, in which even now are considerable vineyards, 
where the largest and finest grapes of the country are still to 
be found. The similarly-named grape valley (Nachal Sorek), 
where Delilah dwelt, 3 must have lain between Ascalon and 
Gaza. The Nachal Kanah (brook of reeds), upon the boundary 
between the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 8 is the Nahr 
Aisuf mentioned in p. 1 38. Upon the eastern declivity of the 
mountains of Judea towards the Jordan flowed the brook 
Cherith, where the prophet Elijah concealed himself, and was 
fed by ravens. 4 According to the words of the Bible, " Go 
from hence (that is, from Samaria) towards the east," one 
would suppose this to be the same with Wady Faria; but 
from the resemblance in the names, Robinson considers it to 
he Wady Kelt — the letters C and K, R and L, being in 
Hebrew interchangeable. 

Of the brooks found on the eastern part of Palestine the 
southernmost is the " brook of willows. 1 ' s The southern 
boundary of the Moabitish territory is Wady el- Ahsy, which 
now forms the boundary between the districts of Kerak and 
Jebal, and is probably the one thus denoted by Isaiah. In 
the territory of the Moabites lay the " brook Zared ;" ° and this 
is probably the Wady Kerak. Further north the Anion, 
now Wady Mojib, formed the southern boundary of East 
Palestine, opposite the land of Moab ; 7 and the Jabbok, in the 

1 Numb. xiii. 24 ; xxxii. 9. Dent. i. 24. 

* Judg. xiv. 4. 

3 Josh. xvi. 8 ; zvii. 9. 

4 1 Kings, xvii. 6-7. 

5 Nachal ha-arabim, better according to some, "brook of the 
plain." Isai. xv. 7. 

• Num. xxi. 12. Dent. ii. 13. 

7 Num. xxi. 13 ; xxvi. 22 ; xxxvi. 5. Dent. ii. 24, 36 ; Hi. 8 ; 
iv. 48. Jo6h. xii. 1, 2. Jndg. xi. 13. ± 2 Kings, x. 33. Isai. xvi. 2. 
Jer. xlviii. 20. i 
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neighbourhood of Mount Gilead, 1 now Wady Zerka, tho 
northern boundary of the Ammonites, separating their ter- 
ritory from that of the Hebrews.* 

These are the valleys and brooks which were in the Old 
Testament designated by the name Nachal. Those to which 
the term G ai, signifying the bottom of a valley, is appropriated 
in the Scriptures are the following : — 1 . The Valley Zephathah, 
near Mareshah, in the tribe of Judah.' 2. The valley of the 
Craftsmen (Cherashim), first mentioned after the exile, and 
belonging to the vale of Benjamin. 4 3. The valley of Zeboim 
(valley of hyenas), likewise in the tribe of Benjamin, " towards 
the desert." 5 4. The valley of Zephthah-El, upon the northern 
border of the tribe of Zebulon.* 

Under the term Emek, denoting a depressed valley, we 
find : 1. The valley of Rephaim (or valley of giants), south- 
west of Jerusalem, towards Bethlehem, now Wady el-Werd. T 
2. The valley of Elah (terebinth vale), where David over- 
threw Goliali, in the neighbourhood of Socho. 8 This cannot 
be other than the present Wady es-Sunt (so called from the 
acacias which are scattered in it), although the traditions of 
the cloisters erroneously state Wady Beit-Chanina to be the 
place where that battle was fought. 9 3. The valley of Ajalon 
is famous in the history of Joshua, because here he com- 
manded the sun to stand still whilst pursuing the five de- 
feated kings : " Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, 
moon, in the valley of Ajalon." 10 The battle was fought at 
Gibeon (now el- Jib), and Joshua, in the pursuit, arrived as 
far as Bethharon (now Beit Ur). South-west from Beit Ur 
lies now a village called Jalo, which corresponds with the 
ancient Ajalon ; and the valley of Ajalon can be no other than 
the great valley plain of l Merj ibn Amir,' which lies to the 
north of this village. 4. A valley is mentioned with Gibeon, 

1 Gen. zxxii. 22. 

3 Num. xxi. 24. Deut. ii. 37 ; iii. 16. Josh, xii. 2. Judges, 
xi. 13, 22. 

3 2 Chron. xiv. 9. 4 1 Chron. iv. 14. Neb. xi. 36. 

a 1 Sam. xiil 18. Neh. xi. 34. • Josh. xix. 14, 27. 

7 Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16. 2 Sam. v. 18—22; xxiii. 13. Isai xvii. 5. 

* 1 Sam. xvii. 2, 19; xxi. 9. 

• Comp. Robinson, ii. 363, 607. 
w Josh. x. 12. 
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in Isa. xxviii. 21. 5. The valley of Hebron, 1 is necessarily 
the Wady el-Khalil, which is the present name of Hebron. 
6. A valley running south-east from Jerusalem towards the 
Dead Sea must be the alleged Valley of Blessing (Emek 
hab-Berackah), 2 Chron. xx. 26. 7. The King's Dale, Gen. 
xiv. 17, 2 Sam. xviii. 18, lay, according to these two pas- 
sages, northward upon the Jordan, although some place it 
near Jerusalem. 8. The valley of Achor must have been in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho. 2 9. The valley of Succoth lay 
east of the Jordan, in the upper part of the Ghor. 8 10. The 
valley of Bacah (Emek hab-Bacah), or Valley of Weeping, 4 
is quite undetermined. 

Under the designation of Bik'ah are specified — 1. The 
Plain of Ono. 8 The city Ono is mentioned in 1 Chron. viii. 12, 
Neh. xi. 35, in connexion with Lydda, in whose vicinity it 
probably lay. 2. The Plain of Jericho ,° is the oasis of 
Jericho, in the great valley of the Jordan. 3. The Plain of 
the Mount Lebanon, mentioned in Jos. xi. 17, xii. 7, is not, 
as many think, the great plain el-Bekka, as the additional 
words " under Mount Hermon" seem to signify, but a plain 
at the foot of Jebel esh-Sbeikh, perhaps the Ard Banias, 
where the Jordan rises. 

The natural waters of the country did not either in ancient 
or in modern times afford a sufficient or constant supply for 
the necessities of the inhabitants, because in summer they 
mostly become dried up ; and therefore artificial means were 
contrived for making up the deficiency. These artificial 
reservoirs are wells, cisterns, and conduits. Wells and 
cisterns, for which the Hebrews had but one word, they dis- 
tinguished simply by their form of construction, the former 
being merely digged in the ground, and the latter having lean- 
ing walls. Sometimes the wells contained spring water ; and 
it was then " a well of living water." 7 Cisterns, on the con-« 
trary, were only made to contain rain-water. The latter have 
usually only a small round opening at the top ; so that the ex- 
terior presents the appearance of an ordinary well. They are 
sometimes raised up by stone-work above, and furnished with 

1 Gen. xxxvii. 14. 

* Josh. vii. 24, 26; xv. 7. Isai. lxv. 10. Hos. ii. 15. 

* Ps. lx. 8 ; cviii. 8. * Ps. lxxxiv. 7. * Neh. vL 2. 

• Dent, xxxiv. 3. * * Gen. xxvi. 19. 

« 
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a curb and a wheel for the backet. They increase in width 
downward, and towards the bottom become very wide. They 
are quite general in cities, where every house has either one 
large or several small ones. The water is conducted into them 
from the roofe of the houses during the rainy season, and remains 
in them, by reason of much care, clear and fresh through the 
whole summer and autumn. Many of these are of great 
antiquity, and not a few of them occur along the ancient 
roads which are now forsaken. Of the great conduits or open 
water reservoirs, Robinson says, 1 " The same cause which led 
the inhabitants to excavate cisterns, also induced them to build 
in and around most of the cities, large reservoirs for public 
use. Such tanks are found at Jerusalem, Hebron, Bethel, 
Gibeon, Bireh, and various other places ; sometimes still in 
use as at Hebron, but more commonly in ruins. They are 
mostly built of massive stones, and are situated chiefly in 
valleys, where the rains of winter could be easily conducted 
into them. These reservoirs we learned to consider as one 
of the least doubtful vestiges of antiquity in all Palestine; for 
amongst the present race of inhabitants such works are 
utterly unknown." 



CLIMATE AND SEASONS. 

The climate of Palestine naturally varies in different situa- 
tions. In the valleys and plains it is very warm, but upon the 
mountains cool ; but on the average temperate. The climate 
differs from the temperate parts of Europe more by the changes 
of wet and dry seasons than by the temperature itself. The 
medium warmth for Jerusalem is, according to Schubert, 64° 
Fahrenheit. m In summer, however, it is about 84° or 86°, 
though the heat may occasionally rise even to 104°. The 
heat is greater in the plains and valleys of the Jordan and 
about the Dead Sea, where an almost tropical climate pre- 
vails. On the longest day the sun rises just before five, and 
sets just before seven o'clock; the shortest day continues from 
a little after seven until a little before five; therefore the 
greatest length of day is about fourteen hours and twelve 
minutes, and the shortest nine hours and forty-eight minutes. 

1 JUtearches, ii, 483. 
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Alb in the Bible, equally for summer and winter, twelve hours 
& day are reckoned from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
and also twelve for the night, the length of the hour neces- 
sarily varied in summer and winter. There are properly but 
two seasons in Palestine ; the cold and the warm, or rather 
the rainy and the dry. 1 The rainy season comes on not sud- 
denly but by degrees. The rain comes mostly from the west 
or west-north-west, and lasts two or three days successively, 
falling particularly during the night. The wind then turns 
to the east, and many days of fine weather Hollow. After 
this first autumn rain the husbandmen sow the winter seed, 
particularly barley. Later on in the season the rain is less 
Jieavy, and occurs at longer intervals, but during no part of 
the winter does it entirely cease. Snow often fails in January 
and February, but seldom lies longer than a day at most.* 
Hail also occurs dazing this time ; the ground is, however, 
never frozen, and ice is very rare. 

The cold attains its greatest height in December and Janu- 
ary ; towards the end of February the weather is very fine ; 
in March more or less rain still falls, but seldom after this 
time. The whole season from October to March may be re- 
garded as one continued rainy season, occasionally broken by 
intervals of fine weather. By " the early and the latter rains" 
of the Bible' are properly meant but the first autumnal and 
the latter spring rains* The suitableness of those designa- 
tions arises from the fact that the autumnal rains in October 
agree with the beginning of the old Jewish year. Through- 
out the winter the roads of Palestine are dirty, uneven, and 
slippery ; but when the rain ceases, the foulness soon passes 
off, and the roads become hard, but never even. 

During the months of April and May the sky is generally 
eerene, the air soft and balmy, and the aspect of nature in 
jean of the customary rain, green and refreshing to the eye. 

1 Our spring would then belong to the dry, our autumn to the 
rainy season. Gen. viii. 22. " While the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease." Some have divided the Scriptural year into 
four seasons, and many Rabbis have even sought for six ; but they 
all resolve themselves into the two seasons of this passage. 

9 Comp. 2 Sara, xxiii. 20. 1 filaec. xiii. 22. 

* Deut. zl 14, Jeienv iii. 3 ; v. 94. Jamas, v. 7* 

i2 
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It is the fine season of which is said in Solomon's Song ii. 
11 — 13, "Now the winter is past, the rain is over, and the 
flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land. 
The fig-tree putteth forth her new figs, the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell." Showers of rain do indeed 
still occur, but they are mild and refreshing. In ordinary 
seasons, from the cessation of the spring showers till October 
and November, no rain falls throughout the year, and the sky 
is mostly clear. 1 The nights are generally cool, often with 
heavy dew. 

From June to August the heat is continually increasing, 
sometimes insupportably so. Its influence and the total want 
of rain soon destroys the fresh green of the fields, and invests 
the whole country with an aspect of sterility and barrenness ; 
all that is left of green is found in the foliage of the dispersed 
fruit-trees, and in the vineyards and millet-fields. In Sep- 
tember the nights begin to wax cold, and the heat of the day 
decreases after having dried and burnt up as it were the 
whole country; the cisterns are nearly dry; the few streams 
and brooks are exhausted ; and inanimate as well as animate 
nature revives and exults in the return of rain. Mists and 
clouds begin now to show themselves ; and showers fall at 
intervals until October, when the true rainy season of the 
year commences its periodical return. Thunder-storms are 
very rare in summer, but are frequent and heavy in the season 
of rain. 

The harvest, under the circumstances, is naturally earlier 
in the plains than on the mountains ; in general the grain 
harvest begins in May, and commences with the parley harvest, 
which, after two or three weeks, is followed by harvest of 
wheat. The first ripe grapes are obtained in July ; the general 
vintage or gathering takes place in September. The climate is, 
upon the whole, very favourable to health, and this, with the 
regular mode of life of the inhabitants, sufficiently accounts for 
the rarity of diseases. Those diseases which do occur are gene- 
rally of acute kinds, including such as those which are specified 

1 Bain in harvest "is like snow in summer" to the Hebrews an 
unknown thing. (Comp. Prov. xxvi. 1 and 1 Sam. xii. 170 Thunder 
and rain during wheat harvest was a wonder. 
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in Dent, xxviii. 22, 27, 28, among the curses denounced 
on the breakers of God's commandments, namely, tumours, 
swellings, fevers, inflammations, the botch Egypt, the piles, 
the scab, the itch, madness, and blindness. Leprosy. is still 
very common, and the plague often causes great destruction. 

Palestine in the Bible is shown to be a fertile and beautiful 
land, when of it is said, it is a good and fat land, flowing 
with milk and honey, wherein are brooks of the mountains, 
wells, and lakes of the meadows ; a land upon which the eye 
of God rests continually from the beginning of the year even 
until the end of the same. 1 

The accounts of the Greek and Roman authors thoroughly 
agree with the information given in the Sacred Scripture 
itself, and by Josephus, concerning the numbering of the 
inhabitants of the country. The first precise numbering of 
the people was David's, 2 and gave a total number of 1,300,000 
men fit to bear arms (according to the parallel passage 
1 Chron. xxii. 5, as many as 1,570,000), which, if we take 
the men able to bear arms as the fourth part of the people, 
though they are generally reckoned as the fifth part, will 
nevertheless give a population of more than 5,000,000 inha- 
bitants, which is very large for so small a country. 

The statements of Josephus also evince the presence of a 
large population, although there can be no doubt that his 
particular statements are greatly exaggerated. He says, that 
owing to the fertility of the soil, the towns of Galilee lay very 
near to one another, and that the smallest of them contained 
15,000 inhabitants. 3 If, therefore, we give what would under 
this statement be the low average of 18,000 inhabitants for 
each of the 204 which he places in Galilee, we should have 
no less than 3,500,000 of souls for that quarter alone. It 
is needless to say that this is simply impossible, yet it 
is not the less certain that all the history of the war 
with the Romans shows the presence of a very abundant 
population in that division of the land to which this state- 
ment has reference. 

With such fertility, and with such a population as this 

1 Comp. Exod. iii. 8; xiii. 5; xxxiii. 3. Dent. viii. 7 — 9; xi. 10 
— 12. Neh. ix. 25, 36. Isai. xxxvi. 17. 2 Kings, xviii. 32. 
Hezek. xx. 6. 

3 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 3 De Bell. Jtid. ill 32. 
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country formerly possessed, its condition at ihe present time * 
stands in grievous contrasts Wide tracts of country are now 
utterly waste; few of the beet-inhabited places are more than* 
Tillages, and the number of inhabitants through the whole of 
Syria barely amounts to 3,(MMM>00 of souls. Some hare en- 
deavoured from this alone to show that the statements of 
Josephue* and even of the Scriptures, must be inco r rect; but 
we must consider what de st ru c t i ve wars have raged in the 
country from the time of • Josephus down to the pr esent time; 
and that eve* those places now waste and desolate (as, for- 
instance, the wilderness of Judea towards the Dead Sea), are 
capable of culture, and throughout bear traces of a formerly 
mgh cultivation* Evidences of the dense populations of early 
times also exist in the masses of ruins, which are met with in 
every' place* If we desire with many authors to consider the 
present comparative desolation as a curse which, in accordance * 
with the denunciation of the Mosaic law, has fallen on the - 
country because of thfr sinfulness and disobedience of its inha- 
bitants* we need not on that account deny the power of exter- 
nal influences; this destruction came not suddenly or in any 
miraculous manner, but from the ordinary course of events" 
to which the inhabitants and the country have been in the - 
course of time subjected. 



1M 



NATURAL HIBTORT. 

Although it is not within the scope of our plan to fur- 
nish anything like a complete natural history of Palestine—* 
for which, indeed, no adequate materials exist 1 — nevertheless? 
it may be proper to indicate, from the most recent authori- 
ties, the principal and most interesting products of the land, 
with particular reference to such as are specified in the Sacred 
Scriptures; and for this the materials recently furnished by. 
Schubert, Ehrenberg, and Russeger, are of peculiar value. 

in Deut, yiii. 9, Palestine is described as a country " whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass," 
or rather copper. From this one might infer the existence 
of mines in the land; but no evidence of such being worked: 
can be found in the Bible, and we know that the Hebrews* 
received all metals, both precious and common, from other 
countries.* Iron is indeed found in Lebanon; but was never 
worked there by the Israelites. Many have supposed that WO 
are therefore to understand this text as having reference not 
to actual iron ores, but to the black basalt of the Haurah, 
Lejah, and Jaulan. Even now the Arabs of that neighbour- 
hood believe that this stone consists principally of iron, and 
BuTekhardt states that he was often asked if he knew how to 
extract it. Besides this, other metals are mentioned in- the 
Old Testament: copper, silver, gold, tin, lead. What the 
authorized version, Ezek. i. 4-27, viii. 2, translates by, 
" brightness as the colour of amber," is likewise understood 
of a metal, probably an amalgam. The Hebrews have' al- 
ways been fond of jewellery, as is seen even to the* present 
day. Precious stones appear in the Bible in great profusion 
upon the persons and in the palaces of kings, high priests, 

1 So far as materials did exist ten years since, the subject was 
attempted to some extent in the large Introduction to Dr. Kitto's 
Pictorial History and Physical Geography of Palestine, J 

1 Jer. x. 9. 
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and' nobles, 1 but these were all derived from foreign lands, 
particularly from India and Arabia. 

In regard to plants and animals, a recent German traveller, 
Schubert, 3 who travelled expressly for purposes of natural 
history, is the chief authority; ana we avail ourselves freely 
of his observations, incorporating or adding particulars from 
other authentic sources. 

In the Koran, God is made to swear by the fig and by 
the olive, that is as some interpret it, by Damascus, and 
Jerusalem, as represented by those trees. The olive-tree is 
mentioned in the Bible along with wheat, vines, and fig-trees, 
as one of the most valuable products of the country.* The 
knotty trunk of the 'olive-tree rises to twenty or thirty feet 
high, has a shiny green bark, and its branches extend widely, 
almost to the top. The leaves are lance-shaped, thick and 
firm, almost without stalk, about two and a-half inches long, 
and throughout the year are green. 4 The blossoms appear 
between the leaves, enfolding the olives in the form of an 
oval berry, sometimes as large as a pigeon's egg, first green, 
then purple and black, and containing a hard kernel. They 
ripen in September. The olive-tree was and is still the chief of 
the fruit-trees of this country, which seems indeed to be its 
native land. Schubert declares that he never saw any where 
olive-trees so old as here. Their cultivation might still, 
doubtless, become both extensive and lucrative, if such indus- 
trious hands tended them as in ancient times. The oil 
obtained from the fruit is excellent. The olive-oil is pressed 
out of the unripe fruit ; when ripe they are preserved, or eaten 
raw. The fruit of the wild olive-tree 9 yields in Bmaller quan- 
tities a much inferior oil; it is therefore but little esteemed, 
and the wood is used for fuel; it is indeed more of a thorny 
shrub than a tree. 

1 2 Sam. xii. 30. Exod. xxviii 7* Judith, x. 21 ; XV. 15. 

* Reise in das Morgenland. 

* Exod. xxiii. 11. Deut. vi. 11; viii. 8; xxiii. 24; xxviii. 40. 
Jos. xxiv. 13. Judg. xv. 6. 

4 Ps. lii. 10; cxxviii. 3. Jerem. xi. 16. 

* Rom. xi. 17—24. 
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The other tree— the Fig-tree— which the Koran places 
with the olive, grows in immense numbers in Palestine, and 
forms extensive plantations in some localities. The fruit 
has a peculiarly pleasant flavour, and possesses an aromatic 
sweetness. It is, however, generally smaller than that about 
-Smyrna. Figs were much cultivated in ancient times in 
Palestine. 1 The blossoms appear in the middle of March 
on the old branches, concerned in a pulpy case or husk, and 
ripen soon to fruit; then the leaves appear. The fruit itself 
ripens at various times, so that the fig-tree bears fruit through- 
out the greater part of the year. 

The Vine of Palestine, for the size and quantity of the 
grape, no less than for the fine quality of the juice, is not 
excelled, if equalled, by any upon the earth. For the sins 
and abundance of the produce, the southern mountains of 
the land are now, as of old, distinguished, while those of the 
northern mountains excel in the quality of the juice. Schubert 
declares that he drank wine in Lebanon, which, for strength 

' Prov. xxvii. IB. Cant, ii, 13. 
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and flavour, excelled all others he had ever tasted. As 
the Mohammedans do not make wise, nor drink it unless 
in secret, they only require the abundance of grapes which 
the country produces for pr esen t nutriment, or to sell to 
Christians and Jews, wtke* Make wins from them. They are 
also used for the prepAMtio* of raisins, and more especially 
for the manufacture of that excellent syrup called dibbs, 
which is mostly sent to Egypt for sals. How* great the pro- 
duce is, may be estutfaSed by the lai^gs exportation of this 
syrup from some places; aeeordxag ts Shaw, Hebron alone 
exported yearly in his tens' not less than 2,000 hundred- 
weight of this dibb*. Abort Bethlehem, as also about Jeru- 
salem, the ripening of the grapes and the vintage takes place 
in September; but in Lebanon the vintage is later, and the 
people generally drink* the growth* of the' year from one 
gathering to another; The vine is nftt less than the olive- 
tree specified in Scripture as one of the principal productions 
of Palestine. 1 The emissaries whom Moses sent to spy the 
land cut off a branch laden with grapes, which two men car- 
ried between them upon a pole, in evidence of the fertility 
of the land. This was obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, which still affords the finest gjapes in the country. 
The culture of the vine is now and was formerly extended 
over most parts of Palestine. Of the raisin and grape syrup 
which is obtained at Hebron, Robinson observes*, "The 
produce of these vineyards (near Hebron) is famed through- 
out Palestine. No wine; however, or oroA, is made from 
them, except by Jews, and this not in great quantities. The 
wine is good. The finest grapes are dried as raisins, and 
the rest, being trodden and pressed* the juice is boiled down 
into a syrup, which* under the name of d£Us t is very much 
used by all classes wherever vineyards are found, as a con- 
diment with their food. It resembles molasses (treaele), but 
is more pleasant to the taste." 



'Gen.xlix.il. Dent vi. 11 ; yin. & 1 Sam viil 14L 2 Kings, 
v. 26 ; xviii. 32. Num. xiiL 24; 
* R*M*reh*t iv. 442. 
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The tree -which first unfokia its blossom before the season: 
cflhe latter rains, and shows itself in the deep valleys, before 
the eomnKnoement of the eold days of Pebroary, is the lw, 
or Almond^tree. Schubert found in March the neighbour- 
hood of Bethlehem and Hebron adorned with blossoming' 
finrit trees, amongst which were the- apricot, the apple, and 
the pear; in April, the purple of 1 the pomegranate blossom 1 
ininglea with the white of the myrtle, and then also the roses 
of the country, and the -variegated eistna are in flower. The 
Cfrtmt kdanifmi* is an evergreen shrub, from three to four 
feet high, with hard, clammy, lanceolate leaves, smooth above 
and clammy beneath: The bark is brown, but on the young 
branches reddish. The very large- flowers are white, and 
ham a purplish red spot in the centre. This, and a species: 
growing in the Greek islands, OUtvs mv(wws, exudes a gummy 
■abstnnee, which is found on' the leaves. This product is 
known to apothecaries by the name of Qum Ladanum, and is 
aaed for incense powder, and for phusters. 

Tbe ZaJdoum teat is thorny, and not large, having-* g reen and 
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shiny rind, and is identified by Hasslequist with the narrow- 
leaved oleaster, the Ekeagnus angustifolius of botanists. It 
produces a green nut with a pulpy husk. From this fruit an. 
oil is extracted by the Arabs, which they call balsam, (or oil 
of Jericho,) and employ as a cure for wounds and bruises ; 
when it is fresh it resembles in taste and colour the oil of the 
sweet almond. This tree exhales a sweet perfume, and not 
less odorous is the storax tree. This is the Styrax officinalis of 
Linnaeus. It is a bushy shrub from ten to twelve feet high, 
with round, irregular branches. The leaves, which are alter- 
nate and stalked, on the upper surface are dark-green, and 
whitish underneath. The white blossoms emit a powerful 
fragrance, and resemble those of our common syringa. 1 
The tree yields spontaneously, or from incisions, a limpid 
resin of a pale or brownish-red colour, having a sharp and 
pleasant taste. Anciently as now it was used in incense and 
salves, as well as medicinally. 

With the ancient power of the people, so indeed has the 
emblem of triumph — the Palm — passed from the land ; the 
palm-groves of Jericho, with the exception of few traces, 
Lave wholly disappeared. The palm-trees of Palestine were 
celebrated in antiquity for their excellence and beauty. In 
the Bible, palm-trees are often used 9 as images of vigour* 
and grace. The palm-tree grew mostly about Jericho, whence 
that town is called the " City of Palm-Trees,' '* in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea, especially near Engeddi, and also 
by the Lake of Tiberias. Now, however, this tree, once appa- 
rently so abundant, has become scarce in Palestine. At and 
near Gaza are found some dispersed palms, but no plantations 
of them are seen even there ; so likewise at Ramleh, Jaffa, 
Tyre, and Jenin, and in the Ghor, south of the Dead Sea, a 
few stunted trees exist, and where once stood the celebrated 
Palm City, a solitary palm-tree rears its head. 

However well the majestic Cypress may grow in the lower 
country, and serve as a sign to denote to travellers the 
proximity of Acre and the neighbourhood of Kaifa; it is 
even there but a nursling of man's care, standing in gardens 
and in cemeteries, and other public places in the vicinity. 

1 Philadelphia eoronariut. 

f Judg. iv. 6. Joel, i. 12. * Ps. xeu. 12. 

4 Dent xxxiv. 3. Judg. i. 16; iii. 13. 2 Chron. xxviiL 15. 
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Hie cypress, not unknown in this country, haying been in- 
troduced from Candia in 1 548, is indigenous to the Levant. 
Its shape resembles that of the poplar, and has a hard and 
almost imperishable wood. The authorized version of the 
Bible renders by "fir" the word berosh, which denotes the 
cypress. The wood of this tree was used in the building of 
the temple, 1 as well as in the construction of the ships of 
lyre. 

The richness of the soil in the hills and upon the high places, 
is evinced by the presence of the azerole,* or parsley-leaved 
hawthorn, the walnut and arbutus, the laurel and laurestinus, 
different species of pistachio and terebinth trees, the ever- 
green oak, also arboreal and shrubby species of rhamnus 
(buckthorn), the Spanish broom, 8 supposed to be the juniper 
of Scripture, and a few species of thyme. Upon the woody 
heights, however, are many species of pine and fir. The 
sycamore and the carob tree, 4 the mulberry, and the 
opuntia fig grow, but are mostly planted in the vicinity of 
towns. Gardens full of oranges and citrons, are found 
mostly at Nabulus or Shechem. The spontaneous and abun- 
dant growth of several kinds of grain in many districts of the 
country, and especially in the plain of Esdraelon and the high 
plain of Galilee, is a kind of wild succession of the corn 
which in former times grew here, and now evinces what a 
rich corn land Palestine was in former days. Besides wheat 
and barley, rye, scarcely now an object of culture in Syria, 
may be recognised amongst this wild growth. 

In the present neglected state of agriculture, attention is 
mostly given to the same species of grain which are culti- 
vated in Egypt. One sees entire ana extensive fields culti- 
vated with the summer durrah* (" durrah of the heat"), the 
common durrah, 6 and the autumn durrah, 7 which are all 
varieties of the Hokus Sorghum of Linnaeus. Maize, spelt, 
and barley, thrive almost everywhere. In the marshy 
grounds of the Upper Jordan, and about the Lake Huleh, 
.rice also is cultivated ; and in the neighbourhood of Jacob's 

1 1 Kings, v. 8 : x. 6; xv. 34. 2 Chron. ii. 8; iii. 5. 

* Craiegus Axarolus. • Genista Rmtam. 

4 Ceraionia siliqua. * Durrah hay dee. 

• Durrah tayfeh of Linnaeus. i Durrah dimeeree. 
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on ihe Jordan may be seen very ^ne tall papyrus 
reeds upon the banks of the river. 

Of legumes, the hommus or chick pea, 1 ihejukl or ^Egyp- 
tian bean, 2 the hairy-headed kidney bean, 3 and the blue 
chickling vetch, 4 as well as the ados or lentil, and the field 
pea,* are largely cultivated. Amongst the pulses, the most 
conspicuous are different species of hibiscus—-" bamia towilehS* 
the Hibiscus esculentus, " bamia beledi" or " uxiyka" the 
Hib. precox ; here and there the culture of the potatoe, called 
by the natives " holka* Jranachi" is attempted by the Franks. 
The khartchufas artichoke, is very common in the gardens of 
the monasteries, with the khus or lettuce ; in most districts 
the water-melon and the cucumber are abundantly produced. 
Hemp is more generally grown than flax; cotton is cultivated 
in some localities, and some quantity of madder for dyeing is 
raised. 

Were we to furnish a description of all the large variety of 
the plants and flowers of Palestine which the spring displays, 
the information would form a book of itself, for whoever fol- 
lows but the course of the Jordan from the Dead Sea to the 
Lakes of Tiberias and Huleh, and to the sources of the river 
under A&tilebanon, traverses in few days different climatic 
genes, and finds in them various principal specimens of the 
vegetable kingdom which, in other countries of the globe, 
lie hundreds of miles apart; -some of the most remarkable and 
characteristic can therefore only be indicated. 

One small plant which the pilgrims usually collect on the 
Mount of Olives, is the Egyptian bloody everlasting :* while 
from Carmel and Lebanon as a farther memorial of their 
pilgrimage, they take the large oriental everlasting. 7 The 
mandrake of Palestine 8 is sought with much avidity by 
oriental Christians as well as by the Mohammedans in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, because they attribute peculiar 
virtues to this fruit; it is however very scarce in that neigh- 
bourhood, although abundant south of Hebron, as well as on 
Mount Tabor and on Carmel. 

" Whoever desires to behold the perfection of beauty and 



1 rfafajtfia. 

* Phmteoim munffo. * L ath yrus sataw*. 

* Pinm mneme. • GnapkaRum 
1 On. twimttle. ■ Mimmdragon 
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splendour in the lilaceous tribe of plants, as also indeed in 
other bulbous rooted plants, such as tie tulip, the hyacinth, the 
narcissus, and thejawwpe snwaaH" ■jnfrhnV"^ " visit in 
the summer spaas «< these aattiisss Dm migh which we passed." 



The animal kingdom of Palestine need not long detain onr 
atteution; b*t the subject is iaterestisg from the breeds and 
varieties being the saaw that are mentioned in Scripture. It 
is very seldom that droves of cattle are seen. Oxen in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem are few and small, and beef and veal 
are rarely eaten. But in ' the Upper Jordan valley, ones 
thrive better, and are more numerous, as likewise in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor and Nasareth, and they ate in much 
the beat condition in the northern part of the country east of 
the Jordan, a aktinction indicated in the Scriptural allusions 
to the strength of the "bulls of Bashan." The bonalo is seen 
chiefly in the districts upon the sea-coast, where it approxi- 
mates in sise and strength to the buflklo of Egypt. But, 
upon the whole, the discouragements to the rearing of the 
■ larger cattle in the present state of Palestine are such, that 
were in these latter days another Solomon to ascend the 
throne of Israel, instead of the ten fatted oxen and twenty 
pasture oxen, whieh were with other animals daily provided 
for the use of the ancient Solomon's court, he would be 
obliged to oontent himself with sheep and goats. These are 
seen everywhere in all parte of the country in great numbers 
and numerous flocks. Their milk and their flesh serves for 
daily nourishment, and their wool and hair for the slothes of 
the inhabitants. The ordinary species of sheep of this 
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Goit of Falotine (Capra mamtrico). 

country show signs of the fat tail. The hair of the long- 
eared goat of Syria is of tolerable fineness, but not equal to 
that of the goats of Asia Minor, of which this seems a dege- 
nerate breed. It has been doubted that animals of the stag 
and deer kind exist in Syria, but Schubert declares that he saw 
one upon Mount Tabor, and believes that he caught sight of 
another upon the top of a hill, in his way from St. Philip to 
St. John. He admits, however, that the latter may have been 
the brown gazelle of this region, 1 for he observed many species 
of the antelope in Palestine. 

There is but one breed of the camel in this country, at 
least to the west of the Jordan — and these are not abundant, 
although in the great valley of Lebanon, Schubert saw consi- 
derable flocks of these animals. Amongst the horses of the 
Holy Land there are many of fine shape and noble Arab 
blood ; but very little can be said in praise of what may 
be considered the native breed of the country. The breed of 
the asB in Palestine is of a much higher relative quality than 
that of the horse. Mules are more generally used for riding, 
as they are found to be more safe in traversing the bad moun- 
tain paths of the country. The wild hog is abundant upon 
Mount Tabor and the lesser Hermon, as well as in the woods 
and shrubby declivities of Cannel, and often comes down 
from these retreats into the plain of Esdraelon. 

That remarkable animal the wahtr, which has by some been 
regarded as the taphan or " coney" of the Bible, though fre- 
' Anlikpt hintmltut. 
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qnent in Sinai and the nearer parts of Arabia, does not seem, 
to have been seen in Palestine or Syria, to which it owes the 
designation of Hyrax Syriacus. The guides who conducted 
Schubert's party from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, and subse- 
quently to Damascus, named the Assad, or lion, among the 
dangerous animals of the country. But he had reason to 
distrust their information; and although [the lion certainly 
did anciently inhabit the land, and its presence is repeatedly 
indicated in Scripture, there has not been, since the time 
of the Crusades, any authentic evidence of its existence 



in Palestine. The leopard, however, which is also named 
in Scripture among the wild animals of the country, is 
still found in the interior of the mountainous districts of 
Palestine. The bear also still exists in the country; at least 
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in Lebanon, where Ehrenberg saw and described the species 
which he called the Syrian bear. 1 It is larger and lower 
than the common brown bear, and of a dull buff colour 
often clouded with darker brown, Schubert saw some muti- 
lated hides of bears said to have been killed m Lebanon, but 
it seemed to him that they more resembled those of the 
common brown bear than the variety described by Ehrenberg. 

The hedgehog of Palestine, a specimen of which Schubert 
met witih near Bethlehem, is exactly like our own, differing 
from the nearer long-eared variety of Egypt The hare of 
Palestine is the same as that of Arabia. The porcupine is 
often found in the clefts of the rocks. The mole is very 
common; and tfeew seem 4e be no name for it but the 
common Arabic <sne for wft— *"$&* TW wolf of these parts 
is smaller than the European, nnd Vtftin in *ize and colour 
l)ears more resemblance to the for. It way be doubted if the 
true jackal is to be found in Palestine, n&hotgh that name 
seems to be applied to the Canis Sprwcus, ma animal resem- 
bling the fox, but wfth shorter snout and shorter feet. These 
animals are often confounded, and ifeey neem in Scripture to 
be indicated by the common name Shual (usually rendered 
"fox"); the nicer distinctions being little attended to in 
ancient zoological nomenclature. 

Amongst the lazge birds of prey, the most frequent seem to 
be £he common Aasgeyer, or carrion kite j* the native wild 
pigeon is not very different from our t>wn, neither is the 
red-backed shrike, the crow, the roller, and others. 'Whether 
the large animal which the Ara'bs call Temsah, and which is 
said to be found in a river or small lake east of Shechem, be 
really the crocodile as some has* conjectured, no one has 
ascertained, and appears very doubtful. The turtle or tortoise 
of Palestine is the well taoown Testudo Groeca, common in .the 
Mediterranean. Sextpetfts are now Tane on the land, and it does 
not appear from thetestianaiiies^f travellers that any of them 
are poisonous. Of the ansedta, iflbe fan, the varieties of 
beetle, etc., which «e found 'in fcftesthie, possess but little 
distinctive interest. She mosquitoes and other insects cause 
some annoyance to Uhis country, 'but little in comparison with 
Egypt and other parts. 

1 Efcftit SjyKacu*. 
* Catharte* Percfwpterut. 
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As to the maimer in which the land was divided amongst the 
Canaanitish people, nothing definite is specified, and indeed 
only in general are the settlements of even the nations given. 

When the Israelites obtained possession of the land, it was 
divided into twelve parts amongst the twelve tribes descended 
from, the sons of Jacob: namely, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Dan, Napbthaii, Gad, Asher, Issaehar, Zebulon, Joseph, 
Benjamin; but the tribe of Levi received none of these 
defined allotments, but were dispersed in particular Levities! 
cities amongst all the others, while Joseph's two sons 
Ephraim and ICanasseh each received a share, thus preserving 
the number of twelve tribes territorially endowed. But this 
was rather the ideal than the practical distribution, for all the 
land in the appointed territories awarded to the particular 
tribes was not conquered, nor did all that was acquired come 
to the particular tribes to which it was originally assigned. 
Even in the time of Moses the tribes of Reuben and Gad had 
asked and obtained the lands east of the Jordan as their 
domain, the acquisition of which had not in the first instance 
been contemplated; and at the later ^vision under Joshua, 1 
they were confirmed in its possession. 

After seventeen years of warfare, Joshua had nearly con- 
quered all the land. Joshua and the priest Efeazar divided 
the west-Jordame land amongst the nine and a~half tribes. 
First Judah, Ephraim, and the unprovided half tribe of 
Manasseh received their portions.* As however it was soon 
seen that at this scale of distribution sufficient /territory 
would net be kit for 4he remaining seven bribes, certain, 
portions were out out from the shares of Judah and 
Ephraim and assigned to Dan, Simeon, and Benjamin. The 

• Josh, xiil 8. * Josh, xv 17. 

m2 
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appointed boundaries of the particular tribes are laid down 
very precisely, 1 but at this distance of time, and under 
the changes and disappearance of ancient sites, it is not to be 
expected that all the details can be accurately followed, and 
it is much that a tolerably accurate notion of the position and 
general boundaries of each of the tribes can be made out. 

We shall now proceed to indicate the situation of the 
different tribes, and then state some particulars of the prin- 
cipal towns, or those which have anything of ancient or 
modern interest connected with them. Of the others we 
know little more than the names, and in some instances the 
situation, and all the information concerning them which we 
possess is adequately conveyed in the maps and the index. 

The tbibe of Judah was bounded on the east by nearly 
the whole extent of the Dead Sea ; from thence south up the 
valley of the Arabah as far as Kadesh-barnea; thence west- 
ward across the desert to the river of Egypt, the present 
Wady El Arish, which empties into the Mediterranean near 
the south-east corner of this sea. The north boundary ran 
from the mouth of the Jordan to Jerusalem, through the 
valley of Hinnom, south of Jerusalem, to Kirjath-jearim, 
thence westward to Mount Seir (not to be confounded with 
Seir in Edom). In the second division, the south-western 
part of Judah was assigned to the tribe of Simeon, although 
certain towns, rather than a determinate territory, seemed 
to have been allotted to it. 

Hebbok may be regarded as the capital of the tribe of 
Judah, and not only in Judah, but in all the land, there is no 
city of Palestine, except Jerusalem, which is of higher historical 
interest and importance. It is perhaps the oldest inhabited 
city in the world, for it existed in the time of Abraham, and 
is stated to have been built seven years before Zoan in Egypt, 
which was itself a town of venerable antiquity, and has for 
ages been a desolation. But Hebron still survives. With 
the exception of Jerusalem, no place on earth is more hal- 
lowed by high and sacred associations, than this venerable 
city of Hebron. Here lived the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaae, 
and Jacob, and here they were buried with their wives. 

1 Josh. xiii. 21. - 
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Here they communed with God, and received the promises 
and the seal of the covenant. The spies that went up from 
the wilderness to search the land, came to Hebron, then 
inhabited by the gigantic eons of Anak. 1 It was utterly 
destroyed by Joshua, 1 and given to Caleb for a possession, 
in reward for his courage and trust in God. It was one of 
the cities of refuge and a Levitical city of the sons of Aaron. 1 
David was here anointed King over Israel, and made it, for 
seven years and six months the seat of his kingdom.* Abner 
also was here assassinated by Joab ; ! and Absalom made it 
his head-quarters in his rebellion against his father. 1 Reho- 
boam made it one of his fenced cities. It was re- settled after 
the captivity, and although it is not again mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and neither in the New does its name occur, we 
learo from the first book of Maccabees that it fell into the 
hands of the Edomites, but was recovered from them by 

1 Num. xiii. ' Josh. i. 
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Judas Maccabeus. 1 In the time of the Romans it was taken 
by Cerealis, an officer of Vespasian, and burnt.* In the 
course of time the name " Castle of Abraham" was given to 
the old building over the grave of the patriarchs (which even 
Josephus mentions, as probably the old outer wall), and 
which was afterwards transferred to the city itself; by the 
Mohammedans this name is retained, but for Abraham's 
take the usual name el-Kbulil " the friend,!' t. «., of God was 
added, and has now become the sole name of the place. In 
the time of the Crusades, Hebron seems to have come into the 
hands of the Christians soon after the taking of Jerusalem. 
Later, in 116?, it was made the seat of a Latin episcopate. 
After the taking of Jerusalem by Saladin, in the year 1187, 
the place fell again into the hands of the Mohammedans, and 
it has ever since remained in their possession. The people of 
Hebron and the surrounding district bore a conspicuous part 
in the rising against the Egyptian government m 1834 ; and 
after the defeat of the insurgents by Ibrahim Pasha, in a 
battle fought near Solomon's Pools, they threw themselves 
into Hebron, which was soon taken by the victorious Ibrahim, 
and given over to sack and pillage. 

Hebron is situated in a deep and narrow valley in the 
mountains of Judah, twenty-two miles south of Jerusalem, 
and an equal distance north-east of Beersheba. It is entirely 
built of stone, upon the declivities of the hills enclosing the 
valley. As seen from a distance, the town is beautiful, the 
solid stone edifices, covered with whole fiat roofs, each sur- 
mounted by Slow white dome, make an agreeable impression, 
but the illusion is dispelled the moment a traveller enters 
the walls* The streets are narrow, dirty, and dark, and the 
buildings mucb dilapidated. Many stalls, and even whole 
passages in the bazaars were unoccupied. The mutton, 
grapes, and bread were abundant and good. The population 
is variously estimated by travellers from 5,000 to 10,000; 
perhaps there may be 7,000, of which several hundred are 
miserably poor Jews, who linger around the home of their 
great progenitor, and drag out a wretched life, shut up in a 
dark, pestilential quarter of the town, where they have two 
small synagogues. There are but few Christian inhabitants. 

I x 1 Mace. v. 65. ' Joseph. De BeU. Jud. iv. 9; vii. 9. 
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The appearance- of the streets and buildings suggests that 
population, trade, and wealth are decreasing. The city has 
scarcely yet recovered from the terrible stroke inflicted upon 
it, in 1834, by Ibrahim Pasha. la the bottom of the valley, 
just below the town, is a large square reservoir, built of stone, 
for the reception of water, which it collects in the rainy 
season. It is a hundred and thirty-five feet on each side, 
and twenty-one feet eight inches is depth. Above the town 
there is another cistern of smaller dimensions, for a similar 
purpose. These pools, in the opinion of Dr. Robinson, are 
of high antiquity, and one of them is probably to be regarded 
as the pool of Hebron, over which David hung up the 
assassins of ta hbosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 12. 

The reputed site of the cave of Machpelah, the sepulchre 
of the patriarchs, is covered by a Turkish mosque, and 
enclosed by a wall of great antiquity, probably beyond the 
period of the Christian era. This enclosure is two hundred, 
feet by a hundred and fifteen, and fifty or sixty feet in height. 
It is a moslem, a sacred place ; and neither Jew nor Christian. 
is permitted, on any occasion, to enter within the enclosure. 



he lirge building in the centre of the timing, ii the ranient ereelsd or 
what tradition ifflnu to bt Ike cue «/ the aMirttj. 
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Bethlehem is of peculiar Scriptural interest. It is fre- 
quently named in Scripture, in the first place by its ancient 
name of Ephrath, so early as the time of Jacob, whose 
beloved Rachel died on the approach to it, in giving birth 
to Benjamin ; and to this day her sepulchre is to be seen in 
the neighbourhood. But the everlasting renown of this place 
arises from its having been the birth-place of our Saviour, as 
previously of his great ancestor, according to the flesh, 
David, the son of Jesse, whom the Lord raised from the 
sheep-fold to be king over Israel. It was generally called 
Bethlehem-Judah, to distinguish it from another Bethle- 
hem, in Zebulon. 1 It is also called Ephrath, (the fruitful,) 
and its inhabitants Ephrathites. 2 It was fortified by Reho- 
boam, 3 but it does not appear to have been a place of much 
importance, for Micah, extolling the moral pre-eminence of 
Bethlehem, says, " Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
he little among the thousands of Judah/" etc. In almost every 
century since the times of the New Testament, Bethlehem has 
been visited and mentioned by writers and travellers. Helena 
built here a church, which appears to have been the same 
which still exists. Jerome afterwards took up his residence 
in the convent, which early sprung up around it; and the 
Roman matron, Paula, came and erected other convents, and 
spent here the remainder of her days. There is a cavern, at 
some distance from the village, which tradition states to have 
been the birth-place of our Saviour,- and in this place Jerome 
lived, and prepared his version of the Bible, and many 
other learned and useful works. The crusaders, on their 
approach to Jerusalem, first took possession of Bethlehem, 
at the entreaty of its Christian inhabitants. In A.D. 1110, 
King Baldwin I. erected it into an episcopal see, a dignity 
it had never before enjoyed. In A.D. 1244, Bethlehem, like 
Jerusalem, was desolated by the wild hordes of the Kharis- 
mians. 

Dr. Robinson gives the inhabitants of Bethlehem a bad cha- 
racter, representing them as " a restless race, prone to tumult 
and rebellion, and formerly living in frequent strife with their 

1 Josh. xix. 15. Judg. xii. 10. 
9 Gen. xlviii. 7. Mic. v. 2. » 2 Chron. xi. 6. 

4 Mic. v. 2. 
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neighbours of Jerusalem and Hebron." In the rebellion of 
1834 they naturally took an active part; and the vengeance 
of the Egyptian government fell heavily upon them. The 
Moslem quarter was laid in ruins; and all the inhabitants, 
like those of other towns and villages, disarmed. Since then the 
population has remained almost entirely Christian, and their 
number is reckoned by the latest traveller 1 at about four 
thousand. 

Bethlehem lies six miles from Jerusalem, a little west of 
south; the first appearance of the town is very striking. 
There are many descriptions of the town; the following is by 
Dr. Olin, one of the several American clergymen who have, 
during the last twelve years, contributed so largely to our 
knowledge of Palestine. 

" It is built upon a ridge of considerable elevation, which 
has a rapid descent to the north and east. The width of 
the town is very inconsiderable, in some places hardly 
exceeding that of a single street. From the gate at the 
western extremity to the convent which occupies the eastern, 
the distance may be half a mile. The first part of the 
way, the street descends rapidly; farther on, and espe- 
cially near the convent, it becomes tolerably level. The 
houses are solidly, though roughly built of the lime-stone of 
which the whole region is composed; but a large part of them 
are in a very dilapidated state, and uninhabited. A number 
are without a roof, of others the walls are in a ruinous condi- 
tion. The streets are narrow, and though paved, are almost 
impassable for a horse. 

The environs of Bethlehem are beautiful, but they cannot 
be said to be well cultivated. There is, indeed, no good til- 
lage in this country, though the best is perhaps about this 
ancient town. The soil is fertile, but it is encumbered with 
rocks, and the hills and valleys are covered to a considerable 
distance with figs, olives, pomegranates, and vineyards. The 
deep valley on the northern side of the town, which is over- 
looked by the road leading to Jerusalem, presents a scene of 
beauty and luxuriance unrivalled, so far as I have yet seen in 
Palestine. The steep hillsides by which it is bounded are 

1 Bev. J. A. Spencer— Sketches of Travel in Bgfpi and the Holy 
Land. 1850. 
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terraced with great labour and care, and covered with fine 
fruit-trees. This delicious spot may perhaps be taken as a 
specimen of the general appearance of the hill country in the 
prosperous days of the Jewish state, and of what it might 
once more become under the fostering care of a good govern- 
ment, and of an industrious eiviliied population. 

It is only under the walls of considerable towns that agri- 
culture is practicable. Within two miles of Bethlehem fields 
are permitted to lie waste which once employed and amply 
rewarded the labour of a numerous peasantry. Now it is in 
vain to tell them. The Bedouins, who are always in the 
vicinity, seise the fruit and corn even before they come to 
maturity. The incursion of a single night is often sufficient 
to carry away or destroy the entire products of a whole year's 
industry. Even in broad day these barbarians do not hesi- 
tate to drive their beast through fields of wheat under the 
owner's eye, and they graze their animals upon them without 
scruple. Under such discouragements, little attention is paid 
to agriculture, and the people of Bethlehem naturally turn 
their attention to other employments. 

They make crosses and carve ornaments of pearl, which 
they sell to pilgrims, by whom they are highly prized as 
memorials of their visits to holy places, if, indeed, they do 
not invest them with a higher character. 

They also manufacture beads and other trinkets of the 
mother-of-pearl, and of the wood and kernel of the olives 
that grow in and about the Garden of Gethsemane. They 
supply the bazaars of Jerusalem with these wares, and press 
them upon strangers who visit their town with an importunity 
that is very annoying. 

The convent of the Nativity, which covers the spot where 
it is believed our blessed Lord was born, is situated at the 
east* end of the town, and is by far the most conspicuous 
object which it contains. It is a very extensive stone edifice, 
irregular in its plan, from having been constructed a piece at 
a time, and at various and distant eras. The church, and 
probably some other parts of this immense pile, were built 
by the Empress Helena. The whole has the appearance of a 
strong fortress. There is a large but waste esplanade in 
front, extending westward towards the village, and from the 
wing of the convent, which projects a long way in advance 
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before the entrance, and bounds the southern side of the court 
to the northern declivity of the ridge. 

After passing through the low door and a sort of ante- 
chamber, we entered the ancient church built by Helena. 
This is a magnificent structure, though now in a neglected 
and semi-ruinous state. It is thirty-four paces long and 
thirty broad, ornamented with forty-eight monolith columns 
of the Corinthian order, arranged in four rows of twelve co- 
lumns each. The columns are about two and a half feet in 
diameter, by more than twenty in height. This church was 
once richly adorned with paintings and Mosaic, of which only 
a few mutilated figures remain. The payemeut is out of 
repair. The roof is of wood, and the naked, rough frame- 
work which supports it has a bad effect, and is quite un- 
worthy of the fine structure which it surmounts. This roof I 
take to be a restoration rendered necessary by some casuality, 
and made in days of adversity. 

The church seems at present to be merely an outer court, a 
sort of thoroughfare, through which entrance is gained into 
the smaller churches and the apartments of the convent. A 
wall has been erected across it, nearer the eastern end, which 
cuts off a considerable area that has been converted into two 
small churches or chapels, where the Greeks and Armenians 
perform their respective rites. The Latins have a separate 
church in the convent, situated a little farther north. It is 
not large, but commodious, and in good taste and repair. 
Formerly these three communities occupied the principal 
church by turns for the celebration of religious worship ; but 
difficulties and dissensions arose which led to the present 
arrangement, and to the partial abandonment of the splendid 
erection of the munificent and zealous Helena. 

The Armenian chapel is entered through a door in the cross 
wall already mentioned. It is a very unpretending room ; the 
altar and all the furniture is plain, and almost mean. The 
Greek church is in the same apartment, immediately east of 
the Armenian, from which there is an ascent, by marble steps, 
of two and a half feet. It is paved with beautiful marble; 
and the altar is richly ornamented in the Greek style. The 
walls are covered with small paintings of a religious character, 
and a multitude of gold or gilded lamps, and other objects 
designed for use or decoration, give some air of splendour 
and smnptaousness to this ill-proportioned room. 
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The grotto of the Nativity is under the Greek chapel, but 
the entrance is through a door in the southern side of that of 
the Armenians. In this grotto a star formed of silver and 
precious stones marks the alleged site of the nativity, and the 
following inscription forms a circle around it. " Hie de 
Virgine Maria, Jesus Christus natus est." Golden lamps con- 
tinually burn over the sacred spot. Above it is a marble 
table, with the usual decorations of an altar in a Catholic 
church. Here the pilgrims prostrate themselves, offering 
up their prayers, and kissing the star and the pavement 
around it. 

At a distance of about twenty feet from the star of the 
Nativity is the manger where the infant Jesus was first 
cradled. The manger is a block of white marble, hollowed 
out in proper from. It occupies a recess in the grotto, and is 
ess than two feet in height by perhaps four in length. The 
altar of the wise men is fenced by a kind of screen, above 
which is seen a painting that represents them doing homage 
and offering precious gifts to the holy child Jesus. Thirty- 
two splendid lamps illuminate this stable, now transformed 
into a gorgeous chapel. The ceiling of the grotto is also 
thickly hung with costly lamps, the gifts, as the Latin monk 
who acted as our guide informed us, of Catholic princes, 
and not of Greeks and Armenians. What confidence is due 
to the traditions embodied in these memorials is question- 
able, but they are of long continuance, and are generally 
believed." 

Beebsheba was on the southern limits of Judah and Pales- 
tine. Hence the phrase, " from Dan (in the extreme north) 
to Beersheba" (in the extreme south), to describe the whole 
extent of the land. It was a favourite station of Abraham, 
and occurs so often in the history of the patriarchs, that 
much interest had long been felt in it, although no informa- 
tion concerning it existed, nor any means of determining the 
exact spot had been found until it was discovered by Dr. 
Bobinsdn ; and this certainly is not the least of the many 
obligations which the public owes to that learned traveller 
and nis accomplished companion the Bev. Eli Smith. 

On coming up from the desert by a long and tedious 
ascent, he came out on a broad, undulating country, over- 
spread to a considerable extent with grass, and affording in 
ordinary seasons good pasturage, a grateful evidence that the 
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desert was at an end. On the north side of a broad, beaten 
course he found two wells, fifty-five rods distant from each 
other, one twelve feet in diameter and forty-four and a half 
feet deep ; the other five feet in diameter and forty- two in 
depth. The water was sweet and abundant, and flocks were 
gathering around to drink at these fountains. On some low 
hills a little north, he found ruins indicative of a considerable 
village in the remote ages of its prosperity. 

"Here, then, is the place where the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob dwelt ! Here Abraham dug perhaps this 
very well ; and journeyed from hence with Isaac to Mount 
Moriah to offer him up there in sacrifice. From this place 
Jacob fled to Padan-aram after acquiring the birthright and 
blessing belonging to his brother; and here too he sacri- 
ficed to the Lord, on setting off to meet his son Joseph in 
Egypt. Here Samuel made his sons judges ; and from here 
Elijah wandered out into the southern desert, and sat down 
under a shrub of Relim, just as our Arabs sat down under it 
every day and every night. Over these smiling hills the 
flocks of the patriarchs once roved by thousands, where now 
we found only a few camels, asses, and goats." 

There are other spots in this vicinity which are mentioned 
in the patriarchal history, but which remained undiscovered 
until the Rev. John Rowlands performed that journey from 
Gaza, of which he gave an account in the letter to the Rev. 
George Williams, and which we have already had occasion 
to quote in reference to Eadesh. The following is the por- 
tion of the same letter which refers to these other discoveries. 
The route was in the first instance from Gaza to Ehalasa ; 
and on the way the site of the ancient Gaza was visited. 

"We had heard of it at Gaza under the name of Joorf 
el-Gerar (the rush or rapid of Gerar), which we found to be 
three hours south-south- east of Gaza, within Wady Gaza, a deep 
and broad channel coming down from the south-east, ana 
receiving a little higher up than this spot Wady esh-Sheriat 
from the east-north-east. Near Joorf el-Gerar are traces of 
an ancient city, called Ehirbet el-Gerar (the ruins of Gerar). 
Our road beyond to Ehalasa lay along a plain slightly undu- 
lated. This plain must be " the land of Gerar." Here we 
4 sojourned' for two days (one of which was a Sunday) with 
Abraham * in Gerar.' 
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Khaktsa (ancient ChesiL, I think), must have been a large 
city. The remains are very extensive — heaps of stones and 
portions of houses, &c. Our road from Khalasa was nearly 
in a direct line all the way to Suez, passing near the south- 
east extremity of Mount HalaL Two hours and a half from 
Khalasa is an ancient site, called Sebata ; only a few traces of 
a city, pottery, &c. This, I thought, must be Hannah, or 
ancient Zephath, 1 the Arabic form of which name would 
be precisely Sebat or Sebata. Hormah was a name given it by 
the Jews ; and the Arabs would probably, according to their 
usual practice, retain the ancient name. Chesil and Hormah 
are mentioned together in Josh. xv. 30. Hormah could not 
therefore be very Jar from ChesiL, and the situation of Sebata 
corresponds well with the great elevated plain of Sen* (or 
Seir, where the children of Israel were chased before the 
Amalekites) ; it lies to the west of the mountains of Rakhmeh, 
which, as you remember, are to the west of 'Ain Rakhmeh, 
where we saw the wild Arabs. To the east of 'Ain Rakhmeh 
is the grand plain called es-Serr, which must be the Seir 
alluded to in DeuL L 44. The Amorites chased them down 
the western side of the mountains of Rakhmeh unto Hormah 
or Sebata, which lies near the borders of the plain. From 
thence they returned southward to Kadesh. Deut. i. 4, 5- 
Hormah is nowhere mentioned to be a border city. A few 
hours to the east of Sebata (said to be three hours) an ancient 
site was mentioned to me, called Asloodg or Kaaloodg, with 
some ancient walls, most probably Ziklag. 

About a quarter of an hour beyond Sebata we came to 
the remains of what must have been a very well-built 
city, called now Rohebeh. This I have not the slightest 
<loubt whatever k ancient Rehoboth, where Abraham, and 
afterwards Isaac, digged a welL 1 This lies, as Rehoboth 
did, in the land of Grerar. Outside the walls of the city 
is an ancient well of living and good water called Bk Ro- 
hebeh. This most probably is the site, if not the well 
itself digged by Isaae. The eky is not quite so extensive 
as Khalasa, but the vines are much more -considerable. 
Some portion of almost every house remains perfect, beau- 
tiful masonry. Mr. Johns admired it greatly. It is of 

1 Judg. L 17. ■ Gen. xx*L 16—22. 
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the Saracenic style. The Bedouins said it was once u 
bited b y Christians. About • tea hours beyond Rohebeh, 
on our road (*. «., ten hours earners pace) is a place called 
Moilahi (or Moilahhi), a grand resting-place of the caravans, 
there being water here as the name implies. It lies in one of 
two or throe passages or openings in the very southernmost 
hills or southern border of the Land of Premise, which form 
the grand outlet from Palestine into the desert, or the grand 
entrance from the desert into Palestine, by which the great 
caravan roads frosm Akaba, Mount Sinai, and Suez, pass to 
Hebron and to Gas*. It may be ten or fifteen miles to the 
east-north-east from the nearest extremity of Mount HalaL 
Shall I not please you when I tell yon that we found here 
Bir Lahai-roi?" 

In proof of this interesting identification, Mr. Rowlands 
produces these arguments. — " 1. Moilahhi lies on the great 
road from Beerehefea to Shmr or Jebel es-*SW% which is its 
present name, a grand chain of mountains running north 
and south, a Httfe east of the longitude of Suez, lying 
as Shur did, htfbre Egypt. 1 2. It is probable from Gen, 
xi. 14, that Bir Lahai-roi was not far from Kadesh ; Moilahhi 
is about twelve miles from Kadesh. But, 3rd, the grand 
settling point is its present name. The well has disap- 
peared, and the "Bir" (well) very naturally been changed 
into "Mei" (water) ; and, what is very remarkable, the 
Arabs of the country call it Moilahhi Hadjar (Hagar). The 
Arabs from the neighbourhood #f Gaza called it Moilahhi 
Xadesah* but the Jbrmer insisted upon its true name being 
Moilahhi Hadjar; and this, as they explained to me, not 
from the rooky mountains near, but from the name of a per- 
*on called Hagar ; and to 'Confirm this statement of theirs, 
they conducted us to the house -of Hagar (Beit Hagar), where 
they said such a person lived. It is about half or three 
quarters of a mile from Moilahhi, in a ravine among the hills. 
It is certainly a curious place ; its description is simply this; 
—a square chamber of no great dimensions excavated in the 
perpendicular face of a rock, at some height above the base ; 
the entrance into this by a passage bored through the rock 
from beneath, with a winding 6taircase of good steps cut in 
the rock, leading up into the middle of the floor of the 

1 Oten. xvi* 7. 
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chamber. Behind this chamber are three other small cham- 
bers connected with it, which may possibly have served as 
dormitories, — not at all like tombs, nor showing any evidence 
whatever of their having been a sepulchre. Its name is Beit 
Hajar, or the house of Hagar." 

Although the traditions connected with this cavern may 
be questioned, it is, as Mr. Rowlands urges, certainly 
true that (4) "the wilderness of Paran," where Ishmael 
is said to have dwelt, 1 lies immediately to the south of 
this; a grand plain, bounded on the west by Halal and 
Jelek, on the east by the mountains or wilderness of Eadesh 
and Jebel el-Khirm, on the north by the southern hills of 
Judea, or rather of the promised mot of the possessed) 
land. This is el-Paran, or plain of Paran, alluded to in 
Gen. xiv. 6. This also is the country (excellent for pasture 
in some parts during the rainy season) where Abraham, 
dwelt between Eadesh and Shur ; not at all the same country 
as Gerar, inferred (without any reason) from Gen. xxi. 1. 
Shur or Sur lies at its south-west extremity, and Kadesh 
at its utmost north-eastern extremity. This plain is the 
Paran through which the Hebrews came from Sinai on 
their way to Kadesh. 3 The wilderness of Paran may pos- 
sibly mean the hills bounding the plain to the east of it, 
and to the south of the wilderness of Kadesh, or, as I am 
rather inclined to believe, the wilderness of Kadesh was also 
called the wilderness of Paran from the adjacent plain, as it 
was called that of Kadesh from the fountain of Kadesh." 

These places of note in patriarchal history belong, how- 
ever, of right to that portion of Judah's history, being the 
south-western part, which was given to Simeon, which besides 
these contained no other places of note. It may indeed be 
doubted whether the tribe had any territory determined by 
boundaries. It would seem, rather that certain towns towards 
the Philistine frontier were assigned to the tribe; for the 
territory as a whole could not be regarded as a part of Judah* 
It was regarded as a distinct territory, defined by the cities 
belonging to it. Simeon had Judah on the north and east, the 
Philistines' territory on the west, and on the south the 
wilderness. 

1 Gen. xxi* 21. * Num. xii. 16; xiii. 26. 
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The Tbibx 07 Daw was in the same case with Simeon, 
and had a corresponding portion of Judah's territory upon the 
north-west- It had thus Judah on the south, Ephraim on the 
north, Benjamin on the east, and seemingly, the sea shore on 
the west, but in reality the territory of the Philistines. In 
the part of the nominal territory belonging to the Philistines 
lay Joppa, which did not belong to the Israelites until the 
victories of David broke up the power of that warlike people. 
There was no other place of note within these limits, and we 
may therefore notice here a place which became of great 
importance in the time of the kings, as the only sea port 
within the land of Israel. 

Joppa is a very ancient town— an existence is claimed for 
it prior to the Deluge, and tradition assigns this spot as the 
place where Noah built his ark. Rabbinical writers derive its 
name from Japhet, while the classical geographers refer it to 
J ope, daughter of JEolus, and affirm that it was on this shore 
that Andromeda was rescued by Perseus from the sea monster. 
These and other fables connected with the place, suffice to 
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ehow the great antiquity of the town. But this evidence is 
not needed, as the place existed when the Israelites invaded 
the land of Canaan, and is mentioned as lying on the border 
of the tribe of Dan 1 . 

Joppa was the only port possessed by the Israelites till 
Herod formed the harbour at Ceesarea; and hence it was 
that the timber from Lebanon destined for both the first and 
second temples was there landed.* It was the place to which 
Jonah went, in expectation of finding a ship bound on some 
distant voyage, and where he found one going to Tar8hi8h , . 
Joppa belonged to the powers which were successively 
dominant on this shore; and it does not again appear in 
Jewish history till the time of Judas Maccabeus, -when the 
inhabitants having, contrary to the faith of treaties, thrown 
200 Jews into the sea, the hero, to avenge them, surprised the 
haven by night, and set the shipping on fire. 4 The town 
itself was a few years after taken by Jonathan ;* but was not 
long retained, as we find it again taken by Simon, 6 and 
mentioned as an acquisition of especial importance, which he 
strongly fortified. 7 Joppa was annexed by Pompey to the 
Roman government of Syria, together with several other 
towns on the coast, of which the Jews had obtained posses- 
sion. It is mentioned in the New Testament only in con- 
nection with the visit of the Apostle Peter, who here raised 
Tabitha from the dead, and lodged in the outskirts of the 
town with Simon, the tanner, when favoured with the vision 
which taught him to call * no man common or unclean.* 

During the Jewish war Joppa was taken by surprise by 
Cestius, when it was plundered and burnt, and 3,400 of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword. Its ruins afterwards 
became the refuge of a great number of persons who had 
escaped from the destruction of other cities by Vespasian, and 
who took to piracy for a subsistence. Hence the Romans 
again marched against the place, when the inhabitants fled to 
their boats, but were driven back by a storm and destroyed^. 
The city was then utterly destroyed. Joppa was the seat of a 

1 Josh. ix. 44. • 1 Kings, v. 0. * OiromiL 16. 'Boa, Hi. 7. 

1 Jos*h,LS» 

* 2 Mace. xii. 3— 7. • 1 Mace. x. 74—76. 

« xii. 34. i xiv. 5; xv. 28. 

% • Acts, ix. 36—39; x. b, 18; xi. 5. 
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bishopric in the time of Constantine the Great, as well as 
when taken by the Arabians under Omar in a.d. 636. 

In the time of the crusades, Joppa was besieged and taken 
by Baldwin I., and was recovered by the Moslems under 
Saladin in a.d. 1186. From the first crusade down to our 
own day, Joppa has been the landing-place of pilgrims going 
to Jerusalem, and is hence mentioned in almost all the innu- 
merable itineraries and books of travels in the Holy Land 
which have appeared in different languages. There is still 
here an hospital for pilgrims, dependent on the Convent of 
St. Salvador in Jerusalem, and occupied by Spanish monks. 
In 1797, the place was taken by storm by the French army 
under Napoleon, and was sacked without mercy; when 
some of the Turkish prisoners, to the number of .500 or 600, 
were carried to the neighbouring sand-hills and shot by his 
order, on the ground that they had broken the parole pre- 
viously given to them at Gaza. 

Josephus describes the natural unfitness of Joppa for a 
haven, in terms very similar to those which modern travellers 
employ. The fact is, the port is so dangerous from exposure 
to the open sea, that the surf often rolls in with the utmost 
violence, and even so lately as 1842, a lieutenant and some 
sailors were lost in pulling to the shore from an English 
steamer that lay in the harbour. But however bad, it was 
the only port which existed within reach of the important 
district which lay behind it inland ; and the miserable state 
of the ancient roads, or rather perhaps the absence of any 
roads, made a near harbour, however incommodious, of more 
immediate consequence than a good one at a greater 
distance. 

The town is approached on the land side, through rich and 
extensive gardens and orchards, and is very picturesquely 
situated upon an eminence or promontory, which is crowned 
by a castle. It chiefly races the north ; and the buildings 
appear, from the steepness of the site, as if standing upon one 
another. The most prominent features of the architecture 
from without are the flattened domes by which most of the 
buildings are surmounted, and the appearance of arched vaults. 
But the aspect of the whole is mean and gloomy, and inside, 
the place has all the appearance of a poor though large 
tillage. There are no public buildings to engage the eye, 

x 2 
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and the houses are mean and comfortless. No ancient ruins 
have been observed, nor are any to be expected in a place so 
often destroyed by war. From the steepness of the site, 
many of the streets are connected by flights of steps, and the 
one that runs along the sea-wall is the most clean and regular 
of the whole. There are three mosques in Joppa, and Latin, 
Greek, and Armenian convents. The former is that in which 
European pilgrims and travellers usually lodge. The town still 
enjoys a considerable trade with the neighbouring coasts. Its 
chief manufacture is soap, which is largely consumed in the 
baths of Cairo and Damascus; and its fruits are excellent, and 
are exported in large quantities, especially water-melons, 
which are very extensively cultivated here and in other parts 
of the plain of Sharon. 

The population of Joppa is computed at about 5,600, ex- 
clusive of military; of these 26 families, with 120 souls, are 
Jews who have within these few years come from southern 
Africa and settled here ; most of them are by occupation 
shopkeepers, carpenters, and weavers of silk. Dr. Wilson 
relates, that " when we put the question ' to what Tarshish do 
you think the prophet Jonah attempted to go when he set sail 
from Joppa?' Their reply was satisfactory enough. 'To 
Tarsus in Cilicia. , " 

The territory of Dan proving too contracted for it, or rather 
being prevented by the strength of the Philistines from 
taking full possession of it, a colony of them went forth in 
the time of the Judges, and established themselves at Laish, 
a few miles north of the waters of Merom, the modern lake of 
Huleh, and near one of the fountains (Tel el-Kadi) already 
noticed as one of the sources of the Jordan. This party, in 
its way through the mountains of Ephraim, stole from Micah 
at Kirjath-Jearim, his idolatrous images, and established his 
corrupt worship in the new settlement, which took the name 
of Dan. The idolatry which was introduced prepared the 
place to become, several hundred years later, the chief seat of 
Jeroboam's worship of the golden calf. 1 It was overrun by 
the Syrians in their invasion,* and is celebrated as the nor- 
thern limit of Palestine. 

1 1 Kings, xii. 29. 
f 1 Kings, xv. 20. Ghroa. xvi. 4, 
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The territory of the tribe of Butjax iw was but small. Its 
eastern boundary lay upon the Jordan for a few miles above 
its estuary, and by a small part of the Dead Sea. On the 
west it reached seemingly to the highest point of the central 
ranee of mountains, which divided it from Dan. The border 
of Judah formed its southern limit ; and on the north it was 
separated from Ephraim by a seemingly arbitrary line drawn 
from the Jordan, westward to Bethel and Betneron. The 
tribe thus had Judah on the south, Ephraim on the north, 
Dan on the west, and the Jordan on the east. 

Jerusalem, Jericho, Ramah Gibeah, Bethel, and Gibea, 
were the most noticeable places in it. Jerusalem was of so 
much importance as the metropolis of the whole realm, that 
it must be reserved for separate notice. 



Jebicho was situated some twenty miles east of Jeru- 
salem in that expansion of the valley of the Jordan, on 
approaching the Dead Sea, which is known as the Plain of 
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Jericho. The town is memorable as the first which the Israel- 
ites assaulted after they had miraculously crossed the Jordan, 
and entered the Promised Land; and for the marvellous over- 
throw of its walls under the circumstances described in the 
sixth chapter of Joshua. It was completely destroyed by the 
conquerors, and Joshua prononneed a fearful curse upon him 
who should rebuild the city; which was executed five 
hundred and twenty years afterwards, upon Hiel. 1 Pre- 
viously to this, and almost immediately after the death of 
Joshua, reference is made to it, under the name of the city of 
Palm-trees. 3 In the time of Elijah and Elisha it became a 
school of the prophets. 3 At a short distance north-west are 
two fountains near each other, gushing from the earth, and 
yielding a stream of water sufficient to irrigate the whole 
plain. These waters are now sweet and wholesome. Whe- 
ther their salubrity is the effect of that miracle or not, this 
was doubtless the scene of Elisha' s miracle in the healing of 
the waters. 4 The messengers of David tarried here, after 
the insult inflicted upon them by Hanun, until their beards 
were grown. 1 

.. From the Babylonish captivity the inhabitants of this city 
returned again to it. e Herod the Great in the beginning of 
his career, captured and sacked Jericho, but afterwards 
strengthened and adorned it, when he had redeemed its revenues 
from Cleopatra, on whom the plain had been bestowed by 
Hark Antony. He appears to have often resided here, pro- 
bably in winter : he built over the city a fortress called 
Cypros, between which and the former palace he erected other 
palace*, and called them by the names of his friends. Here 
also was a hippodrome or circus, in which this tyrant, when 
lying at Jericho on his death -bed, caused the nobles of 
the land to be shut up for massacre after his death. He died 
there, but his bloody intention was not executed. The palace 
in this town was afterwards rebuilt more magnificently by 
Archelaus. By this it will be seen that the Jericho which 
existed in the time of our Saviour was a great and important 
city, probably more so than it had ever been since its founda- 

1 1 Kings, xvi 34. ' Judges, iii. 13. 

* 2 Kings, ii. 4, 5. 4 2 Kings, ii. 21. 

*2Sam.x.5. ° Ezra, LL 34. 
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tion. It was once visited by him, when he lodged with 
Zacchens, and healed the blind man, who cried to " the Son 
of David" to have mercy on him. 1 Eusebius and Jerome, 
describe Jericho as having been destroyed daring the siege 
of Jerusalem, on account of the perfidy of the inhabitants, 
but add that it was afterwards rebuilt ; but as Josephus is 
silent respecting this event, Dr. Robinson regards it as 
doubtful. 

That the town continued to exist as a place of importance, 
appears from the names of five bishops of Jericho, which 
have been collected. The emperor Justinian built here * 
Xenodochium, apparently for .pilgrims, and also a church 
dedicated to the Virgin ; and the monastery of St. John, near 
the Jordan, was already in existence. The town, however,, 
appears to have been overthrown during the Mohammedan, 
conquest;- for Adamnanus, at the close of the seventh 
century, describes the site as without human habitations, and 
covered with corn and vines. The celebrated palm-groves 
still existed. In the next century a church is mentioned ; 
and in the ninth century several monasteries appear. About 
the same time the Plain of Jericho is again noticed for its 
fertility and peculiar products; having, it seems, been 
brought under cultivation by the Saracens, for the sake 
of the sugar and other products for which the soil and climate 
were more suitable than any other in Palestine. Ruins of 
extensive aqueducts, with pointed Saracenic arches, remain 
in evidence of the elaborate irrigation and culture of this fine 
plain — which is nothing without water, and everything with 
it-— at a period long subsequent to the occupation of the 
country by the Jews. It is to this age that we may probably 
refer the origin of the castle and village, which have since 
been regarded as representing Jericho. If the present Arab 
village of Rihah indeed represent the ancient Jericho, no> 
important city certainly had ever a more miserable represen- 
tative. The village is indeed one of the meanest in the 
country. It may, perhaps, contain forty human habitations, 
formed of small, loose stones. The walls, which threaten to 
tumble down at a touch, are covered with fiat roofs, composed 
of reeds or straw plastered over with mud. A small yard is 

1 Luke, xviii. 35—43; xix. 1—7- Matt XX. 29—34. Mark, 
x. 46—52. 
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inclosed around most of the houses, with dry thorn bushes. 
The village has a similar bulwark, which, insufficient as it 
appears to oppose resistance to the invader, is quite sufficient 
against the predatory Bedouins, with their bare feet and legs, 
or any other enemy in too great haste to set the place on fire. 
■ The most conspicuous object in the -village is a dilapidated 
edifice, some thirty or forty feet square, and about as high, 
which was probably constructed to defend or overawe the 
place when it possessed more importance than at present. 
There are some narrrow apertures in the wall that appear to 
have been designed as loopholes for' musketry. If so, they 
limit the age of the structure to an era subsequent to the 
invention of gunpowder, and point to a probable Saracenic 
origin. The pilgrims assign to it a higher antiquity and do 
it reverence as the house of Zaccheus, where he entertained 
the blessed Saviour. They also point to a solitary palm-tree, 
the only survivor of the luxuriant groves that distinguished 
Jericho as the " city of palms," as the identical sycamore into 
which this chief of the publicans climbed up to obtain a view 
of Jesus as he passed through the city. Rihah may contain 
two hundred people, which would be about five to each 
house. They have a sickly aspect, and are reputed indolent 
and vicious. Everything bears now the marks of abject and, 
what is unusual in the east, of squalid poverty. It has been of 
late years doubted that this is really the site of the Jericho of 
Scripture. Mr. Buckingham was, we believe, the first to suggest 
that the place of the ancient city might be identified by some 
ruins two miles to the west of this, and near the road that 
comes down from Jerusalem. This conclusion has found favour 
with most of the observant travellers who have since visited 
the place. At Rihah there are no remains whatever to 
indicate the former presence of a considerable town ; nothing 
in feet but the tower to induce a suspicion that any thing 
much better than the present miserable village ever existed 
upon the spot. The situation does not agree with that of the 
ancient city, which, according to Josephus, was close to the 
mountains which bound the plain on the west, and con- 
siderably nearer to Jerusalem. . The other site indicated 
meets the required conditions. There is indeed nothing 
massive or imposing in the remains here, though they must 
from their nature and extent denote the site of a considerable 
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city. A number of old foundations and the vestiges of an 
ancient wall are easily traceable. 

Bethel, originally Luz, is often named in the early history 
of Abraham and his descendants. Here the patriarch pitched 
his tent on his first arrival in the land, and called upon the 
name of the Lord. 1 Jacob, a hundred and fifty-six years after- 
wards, beheld here a vision of the God of Abraham, received 
the promise, and entered into covenant with Jehovah. Twenty- 
one years after, he returned, enriched with the blessings of 
God's providence, to fulfil his vow and commune with God.* 
Bethel was on the borders of Benjamin and Ephraim, 3 and 
was violently wrested from the former by the sons of Joseph. 
The ark of the covenant was for a long time here, to which 
the children of Israel came often to inquire of the Lord. 4 
Samuel came here also once a year to judge the people. 6 
Bethel was desecrated by the idolatrous worship of a golden 
calf erected by Jeroboam,* and the prediction of the dis- 
obedient prophet was fulfilled. 7 It was on this account that 
the old prophets speak with abhorrence of this city, and 
Hosea by a play upon words, turned the name " Bethel," 
House of God, into " Beth-aven" House of Idols. 9 After the 
exile the place was again inhabited by returning Jews, 9 and 
was fortified by Bacchides the Syrian general, in the time of 
the Maccabees. In the New Testament Bethel is not men- 
tioned, but it still existed, as we learn from Josephus, and was 
taken by Vespasian in the Jewish war. Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as a small village in their day ; and this is the 
last notice of Bethel as an inhabited place. The name is 
indeed mentioned by writers of the time of the crusades, 
but apparently only as a place known in Scripture history, 
and not as then in existence. Yet the present ruins are 
greater than those of a small village, and show that after the 
time of Jerome, the place must probably have revived and 
been enlarged. 

1 Gen. xii. 8. " Gen. xxx. 5. 

, s Josh. xvi. 1, 2; xviii. 13, 22. Judges, i. 22—20. 

4 Judges, xx. 26, 27. * 1 8am. vii. 16. 

• 1 Kings, xxiii. 15. * 1 Kings, xiii. 
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The ruined churches upon the Bite and beyond the valley 
betoken a town of much importance even down to the middle 
ages, and it certainly is matter of surprise that no allusion 
to the place as then existing, occurs in the historians of the 
crusades. The site would seem already to have been for- 
gotten in ecclesiastical tradition. During the following 
centuries, Bethel was sought for near Shechem, and it is only . 
within the last few years that its name and site have been 
discovered among the common people, by the Protestant 
missionaries in Jerusalem. The monks even now . know 
nothing of it ; and the traveller who communicates only with, 
them, is still led to believe that Bethel and its very name have 
perished. At Beitin in the mountains of Ephraiin, twelve 
miles north of Jerusalem, and a little east of the road leading 
to Galilee through Samaria, Bethel is now, however, identi- 
fied. It was situated on a tongue of land between two 
valleys which unite just below, and run off to the south-east 
towards the Jordan. The place is now overspread with ruins, 
and though uninhabited, must once have been a town of 
some importance. Here are the remains of a vast reservoir, 
three hundred and fourteen feet by two hundred and seven- 
teen in breadth. The region around, as in the days of 
Abraham and Jacob, still affords excellent and extensive 
ground for pasturage and tillage. 

Raicah is a name that frequently occurs in Scripture, being 
(as the name implies) given to different places built in high 
situations. The Kamah of Benjamin was on the confines of 
the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, between whom there 
was at all times a kind of contest for its possession. Properly 
it belonged to Judah, but it was seized and fortified by 
Baasha king of Israel (b.c. 933), with the apparent view of 
holding in check the communications between the kingdoms. 
But it was soon destroyed by Ben-hadad of Syria, a confederate 
of Asia, king of Judah. 1 It is described by Isaiah as thrown 
into consternation at the approach of the Assyrians.* Here 
also was heard the voice of lamentation and weeping, Rachel 
weeping for her children, and refusing to be comforted.* 
The distance assigned to it by Josephus and Jerome would 

1 1 Kings, xv. 17. 2 Chron. xvL t. 
* Isai. x. 29. 
* Jar. xxxi. 16. Matt. ii. 18. 
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lead us to seek it somewhere about six miles north of Jeru- 
salem, and accordingly about two hours north of the city 
upon a hill, a little to the east of the great road northward, a 
village still exists under the name of er-Kam, in which we 
cannot hesitate to recognise the ancient Ramah of Rengam. 

This Ramah is not to be confounded with the Ramah of 
Samuel, where that prophet lived and was buried. It could 
not hare been the same as this, for when Saul visited Samuel 
at that place, the prophet in dismissing him to his home in 
Benjamin, and not far from the Ramah already noticed, fore- 
told the adventure which was to befal him near Rachel's 
sepulchre. Now as this sepulchre was near Bethlehem, and 
as Saul's abode was in Benjamin, the southern border of 
which is several miles to the north thereof, it is manifest that 
if Saul in going home was to pass near Rachel's sepulchre, 
the place where Samuel was must apparently have been to 
the south of it. 

A town of the name of Gibeon was at the time of the con- 
quest of the land by the Israelites, one of the " royal cities." 
The inhabitants contrived by stratagem to make a treaty 
with the Israelites, by which' they were saved from destruc- 
tion, but were devoted to perpetual servitude. 1 Alarmed at 
this treaty of the Gibeonites, the principal kings of all the 
southern part of Palestine, under Adonizedek, king of Jeru- 
salem, entered into a confederacy for mutual defence against 
the invaders. They brought their united forces against the 
Gibeonites, who appealed to Joshua, their ally, for protection* 
This brought him into immediate conflict with the confederate 
amy before Gibeon. The result of the battle was a total 
discomfiture of the allies. To enable Joshua to complete the 
victory, the sun at his command " stood still on Gibeon in 
the midst of heaven, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon; 
aid hasted not to go down about a whole day." 1 Gibeon 
aferwads became a Levitical city of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Under David and Solomon the heights of Gibeon were the 
appointed places of prayer, where for many years the 
tabernacle was set up? the ark of the covenant being at 
Jerusalem. 4 It was here that Solomon, after offering a thou- 

1 Josh. ix. 9 Josh. x. 12, 13. 
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sand burnt offerings, enjoyed the visions of God, and received 
the promise of wisdom surpassing. 1 Here Abner, captain 
of Saul's host, was defeated by Joab, in a sore battle, and 
Asahel, Joab's brother slain. 1 And here Amasa, a com- 
mander of Absalom's rebel army, was subsequently assassi- 
nated by Joab. 3 

The locality thus historically interesting, was discovered by 
Dr. Robinson upon an eminence, five miles north by west 
from Jerusalem, under the name of el-Jib. It is a moderate 
sized village, the houses of which stand very unevenly and 
irregularly — sometimes almost above one another, on the hill- 
side. They seem to have been chiefly rooms in old massive 
ruins, which have fallen down in every direction. One large 
building still remains, probably an ancient castle or tower of 
strength. " The pool of Gibeon," mentioned in 2 Sam. ii. 13, 
still exists as a large open reservoir among olive trees, which 
receives the superfluous waters which issue from a fine foun- 
tain of water within a cavern. 

Ephbjlim. — The territory of this great tribe, second only 
to Judah, and its rival in power and influence, lay to the 
north of Benjamin and Dan, and extended from the Jordan 
to the Dead Sea. Its southern border was properly formed 
in the east by the Wady Fariah, and in the west by the Wady 
Arsuf, the Scriptural " brook of reeds." 

The chief places of Ephraim were Shechem, Samaria, 
and Shiloh. 

Shechem is a very ancient place. It is thirty-four miles 
north of Jerusalem, and seven miles south of Samaria. In 
the interval between the arrival of Abraham in Palestine and 
the return of Jacob from Padan aram, it seems to have arisen 
into a town ; for when Abraham came there, on first entering 
the land of Canaan, it is mentioned only as a place described 
by reference to the oaks in the neighbourhood. 4 But in the 
history of Jacob it repeatedly occurs as a town having walls 
and gates ; it could not, however, have been very large or 
important, if we may judge from the consequence which the 
inhabitants attached to an alliance with Jacob, and from the 

1 1 Kings, iii. 5—15. 2 Ghron. i 3—13. 
t * 2 Sam. ii. 19—32. * 2 Sam. xx. 8—12. 

4 Gen. xii. 6. 
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facility with which the sons of the patriarch were able to sur- 
prise and destroy them. 1 After the conquest of the country, 
Shechem was made a city of refuge,' and one of the Levitical 
towns;* and during the life time of Joshua it was a centre 
of union to the tribes, 1 probably because it was the nearest 
considerable town to the residence of that chief in Timnath- 
eerah. In the time of the Judges, Shechem became the 
capital of the kingdom set up by Abimelech,' but was at 
length destroyed by him.' It must, however, have been ere 
long rebuilt, for it had again become of so much importance 
by the time of Rehoboam's accession, that he there gave the 
meeting to the delegates of the tribes, which ended in the 
separation of the kingdom. 1 It was Shechem which the first 
monarch of the sew kingdom made the capital of his domi- 
nions.* Although later in his reign the pleasantness of 

i Gen. xjcxui. 18, IS ; zxxiv. 1, 2, SO, 24, 26. 
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Tirzah induced him to build a palace there, and to make it 
the summer residence of his court, which gave it such im- 
portance that it at length came to be regarded as the capital 
of the kingdom, till Samaria eventually deprived it of that 
honour, 1 Shechem, however, still throve. It subsisted 
during the exile,* and continued for many ages after the 
chief seat of the Samaritans, and of their worship ; their sole 
temple being upon the mountain of Geri&m, at whose loot 
the city stood. 

The city was taken and the temple destroyed by John 
Hyrcanus b.c. 129. In the New Testament it occurs under 
the name of Sychar,* which seems to have been a sort of 
nick-name, such as the Jews were fond of imposing upon 
places they disliked ; and nothing could exceed the enmity 
which existed between them and the Samaritans, who pos- 
sessed Shechem. Stephen, however, in his historical retro- 
spect, still uses the proper and ancient name. 4 Not long 
after the times of the New Testament, the place received the 
name of Neapolis, which it still retains in the Arabic form 
Nabulus, being one of the very few names imposed by the 
Romans in Palestine which have survived to the present day. 
The name occurs first in Josephus, and then in Pliny. There 
had already been converts to the Christian faith at this place 
under our Saviour, and it is probable that a church had been 
gathered here by the Apostles, 5 and it early became the seat 
of a bishopric. Justin Martyr was a native of Neapolis. 

When the Moslems invaded Palestine, Neapolis and other 
small towns in the neighbourhood were subdued while the 
siege of Jerusalem was going on. After the taking of Jeru- 
salem by the crusaders, Neapolis and other towns in the 
mountains of Samaria tendered their submission, and Tancred 
took possession of them without resistance. After some 
disasters in the unquiet times which ensued, and after some 
circumstances which show its remaining importance, the place 
was finally taken from the Christians inj^D. 1242 by Abu Ali, 
the colleague of Sultan Bibars, and has remained m Moslem 
hands ever since. 

1 1 Kings, xiv. 7; xvl 24. 9 Jer. xii. 5. 

8 John, iv. 5. 4 Acts, vii. 16. 
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Hie town of Nabulus is about forty miles north-north-west 
from Jericho, and thirty-four miles north of Jerusalem. From 
a few miles south of Shechem runs north a continuous range 
of mountains, which fall abruptly down on the east, to a 
narrow and fertile valley from one to three miles in width and 
eight or ten miles in length. This valley is the Scriptural plain 
of Moreh. 1 Near the northern part of this plain the moun- 
tains on the west are rent asunder, forming two high bluffs, 
separated by a narrow defile, which, as it runs into the in- 
terior, turns to the south-west, forming a sequestered glen of 
great beauty, wherein lies the ancient city of Shechem, the 
modern Nabulus. These opposite bluffs, which form the gate- 
way to the valley within, are Ebal and Gerizim, the former on 
the north, the latter on the south. This city is long and 
narrow, extending along the base of Gerizim, and partly rest- 
ing upon its lower declivity. Though the houses are solidly 
built, everything, to the floors and domed roofis being of stone, 
the streets are narrow and uneven, full of rubbish, stones, and 
various other obstructions, and very filthy. The bazaars are 
shaded with mats, or arched much like those of Jerusalem, 
though very superior in their ample supplies of wholesome- 
looking provisions, and in the various sorts of merchandize 
demanded by oriental tastes and habits. Some portions of the 
city really present the appearance of active business and thrift. 
There are extensive manufactories of soap, held in high repute 
in the Levant. It is made with olive oil, of which considerable 
quantities are likewise exported. There are also manufactories 
of cotton, and considerable quantities are exported. 

The mountain district around Nabulus is perhaps the best 
cultivated portion of Palestine, though very inferior in natural 
fertility to some of the plains that lie towards the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The wandering Bedouins seldom venture among 
these fastnesses; so that the people enjoy a degree of security 
in their pursuits, and are for the most part allowed to reap in 
peace that which they have sown. Hence there is scarcely 
any part of the land in which villages are so numerous ; for, 
as in the time of Deborah, " the villages cease in Israel," 
where the country is disturbed and property insecure. This 
has been already instanced at Bethlehem. The population of 
Nabulus is commonly estimated at eight or ten thousand. 

1 Gen. xii 6. 
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Pour or five hundred are Christians, and the rest, with slight 
exceptions, are all Mohammedans. They are reputed a 
valiant as well as a turbulent people. The Christians are of the 
Greek church, and have a single place of worship. There are 
no ancient remains in the city — a proof, perhaps, that Shechem, 
though distinguished as the religious capital of the Samaritans, 
was never remarkable for massive or splendid edifices. The 
temple itself was upon Mount Gerizim, and it is highly pro- 
bable that the ecclesiastical residences, and other structures 
connected with the celebration of public worship and the 
maintenance of the national religion, were in its immediate 
vicinity, upon the top of the mountain, where some traces of 
ruins, which may be those of the temple, are still to be found. 
A mile east of the city is the sepulchre of Joseph, in u the 
parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph ;" and three 
hundred paces south-east is Jacob's Well, a perpendicular 
shaft of seventy five feet in depth and nine feet in diameter, 
sunk in the solid rock, and still containing water, except in 
the dryest season of the year. 

Samaria is nearly in the centre of Palestine. The access to 
it is through Shechem, along the verdant valley which breaks 
through the mountains westward, between Ebal and Gerizim. 
After turning a little to the north-west, this valley, at the dis- 
tance of three or four miles, spreads out into a broad, circular 
basin, five or six miles in diameter, and bounded on every side 
by mountains. From the plain of this beautiful amphitheatre 
of mountains, near the western side, rises a very high hill with 
almost perpendicular sides, on which stood Samaria, com- 
manding a position of impregnable strength and of surpassing 
loveliness. The distance from Shechem and Jacob's Well 
may be about six or seven miles. 

The city derived its name from Shemer, the owner of the 
hill, from whom it was purchased by King Omri, who saw 
the peculiar advantage of the site for a city. 1 It was founded 
B.C. 925, and became the metropolis of the kingdom of Israel, 
or of the ten tribes. The site of the capital was thus a chosen 
one ; and all travellers agree that it would be difficult to find in 
the whole land a situation of equal strength, fertility, and beauty 
combined. " In all these particulars," says Dr. Robinson, "it 

xvi. 23, 24. 
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has greatly the advantage over Jerusalem." Samaria continued 
to be the capital of Israel for two centuries, till the carrying 
away of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser about B.C. 720. 1 During 
all this time it was the seat of idolatry, and is often as such 
denounced by the prophets, sometimes in connexion with Jeru- 
salem. It was the seat of a temple of Baal, built by Ahab, and 
destroyed by Jehu. 2 It was the sceue of many of the acts of 
the prophets Elijah and Elisha, connected with the various 
famines of the land, the unexpected plenty of Samaria, and 
the several deliverances of the city from the Syrians. After 
the exile of the ten tribes, Samaria appears to have continued 
for a time at least the chief city of the foreigners brought to 
occupy their place, although Shechem soon became the capital 
of the Samaritans as a religious sect. John Hyrcanus took 
the city after a year's siege, and razed it to the ground. Yet 
it must soon have revived, as it is not long after mentioned as 
an inhabited place in the possession of die Jews. Pompey 
restored it to its former possessors ; and it was afterwards 
rebuilt by Gabinius. Augustus bestowed Samaria on Herod, 
who eventually rebuilt the city with great magnificence, and 
gave it the name of Sebaste (which is the Greek form of the 
Latin name or epithet " Augustus"), in honour of that 
emperor. Here Herod planted a colony of 6000 persons, 
composed partly of veteran soldiers, and partly of people from 
the environs, enlarged the circumference of the city, and sur- 
rounded it with a strong wall twenty stades in circuit. In the 
midst of the city— that is to say, upon the summit of the 
hill — he left a sacred place of a stade and a half, splendidly 
decorated ; and here he erected a temple to Augustus, cele- 
brated for its magnitude and beauty. The whole city was 
greatly ornamented, and became a strong fortress. Such was 
Samaria of the time of the New Testament, where the gospel 
was preached by Philip, and a church was gathered by the 
apostles. 8 Little is known of the. place in the following cen- 
turies beyond the fact that it still existed, and was the seat of 
an episcopal see. It seems that the city of Herod had been 
destroyed by the fourth century, or earlier ; but the occasion 
is not known. But a town under the same name, though per- 

1 2 Kings, xvii. 3, 5. 
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haps not exactly on the same site, still survived. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of the Crusaders, who there 
established a Latin bishopric. In the seventeenth century it 
was a miserable place, with scarcely any traces of either the 
earlier or the later Samaria, the materials having been em- 
ployed by the existing inhabitants in the construction of their 
own mean abodes. In the eighteenth century it was un- 
noticed by travellers, but has again been often visited and 
described in the present century. 

The present Sebaste still retains under an Arabian dress 
(Sebustieh) the Greek appellation imposed by Herod. A 
wretched village is all that remains of this splendid metro- 
polis from. the vicissitudes of two thousand years, and from 
the decay which has invariably followed Turkish conquest 
and misrule. There are however some ancient remains, of 
which a good account is given by Dr. Robinson, Dr. Olin, 
and others. The decription best suited to our purpose is 
however that of Dr. Durbin. 1 

"Our next point was Sebaste, the ancient Samaria, the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, two hours distant north- 
west from Nabulus. Issuing from the town on the west, we 
descended the valley for three-quarters of an hour, passing 
through luxuriant gardens, rich grain fields, and fine groves 
of olives and figs, all irrigated by many small aqueducts and 
canals. The sides of the mountains, which subside as they 
advance westward, are terraced to their summits, and studded 
with villages embosomed in olive groves and vineyards* 
Mount Ebal sinks down rapidly, and disappears in low, culti- 
vated hills, while Mount Gerizim is prolonged, inclining a 
little to the north, and joins the lower range of hills which 
sweep round north-west, enclosing the valley of Nabulus. 
This valley bends round the western point of Mount Ebal, and 
then expands on the north of it into a magnificent basin, in 
the midst of which rises the insulated mountain of Samaria. 
The road does not make the circuit of the valley, but ascends 
to the north over the western slope of Ebal, from the summit 
of which is the richest view in Palestine. The mountains on 
the south, west, and north form a vast amphitheatre, adorned 
throughout its whole area with villages, vineyards, groves, 

* Observations on the East, ii. 24—27. New York, 1845. 
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grass, and grain fields. In the northern part of this lovely 
panorama, the mountain of Samaria is seen rising in the midst 
of a richly cultivated basin. It is a very regular oblong swell, 
rising five hundred feet above the level of the plain, very steep 
on all sides, and richly cultivated to its summit. As seen from 
Mount Ebal, the broad terrace which girds its middle is 
clearly distinguishable by a broken line of columns, extending 
three thousand feet from west to east; their tops rise above 
the olive trees, while their bases are hid in the luxuriant 
wheat. Conspicuous on the eastern brow was the noble ruin 
of the church of St. John the Baptist, under whose walls 
nestled the miserable little village which still bears the name 
of the master of the Roman world. On different parts of the 
hill were lone columns, standing amid the green wheat and 
olive trees. 

Descending from Mount Ebal, we halted at the eastern 
base of the mountain of Samaria, immediately under the 
walls of the venerable cathedral. Situated on the first great 
terrace which encircles the mountain, the ascent to the 
church was steep and winding, amid rent walls and fractured 
arches, which mined the hill. A single glance at the noble 
ruin reveals its date and its founders. The round arches on 
the outside of the alcove of the great altar, the pointed ones 
within, the buttressed walls, the high, narrow, military- 
looking windows, and the multitude of mutilated Maltese 
crosses prove it to be the work of the Crusaders and of the 
Knights of St. John. The alcove is whole, and the walls not 
much broken, though the stone roof has long since fallen in. 
The interior is occupied by a small mosque, and a tomb 
commonly reputed to be that of St. John the Baptist. The 
tomb covers a deep grot hewn in the rock, which tradition 
declares to be both the grave and the prison of the Baptist. 
It can scarcely be so, as we know, on the authority of Jose- 
phus that John was beheaded in the castle of Macheerus, on 
the east of the Jordan, near its mouth. Besides, the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jordan was the proper country of John the 
Baptist, and in that vicinity where he had preached, and bap- 
tized, and fallen a martyr, it is most likely that his remains 
were laid to rest. 

From the church we ascended directly westward, and 
about two-thirds of the way up came to a second well-defined 

o 2 
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terrace, which encircles the hill. Here we found fifteen 
noble columns standing on the terrace, marking the lines of a 
quadrangle, about one hundred feet on one side. There are 
no traces of walls, and the pavement has given way to the 
plough, the olive, and the young grain. It appeared to me 
to have been an open colonnade, at once a place of public 
amusement and an ornament to the city. To the south of it 
is a smaller quadrangle, also flanked by a colonnade, which 
was probably connected with the larger one, but certainly did 
not form a connection between it and the magnificent colonnade 
seen from Mount Ebal, sweeping round the southern side of 
the hill ; for this is on the first terrace, while those are on 
the second. From this second terrace we ascended to the 
summit, which we found to have been formed by art into a 
level circular plateau, about two hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, and precipitous on all sides. Here had stood a 
magnificent edifice, encircled with a peristyle of fine columns, 
*ome of whose bases were still in their places on the edge of 
the plateau, while fragments of shafts and capitals were 
mingled with the ruins scattered amid the young grain. 

The position of this edifice, which sat as a crown upon 
the city of Sebaste, points it out as the magnificent temple 
which according to Josephus, Herod built in honour of the 
emperor, his patron, and friend. I saw no view in Palestine 
to compare with that from the Mountain of Samaria. It took 
in all the rich and varied prospect from Mount Ebal, and, in 
addition, the fine valley opening westward to the Mediterra- 
nean, whose broad expanse sparkled in the sun. 

From the summit I descended to the south-west to the 
first great terrace, and struck upon the remains of an edifice 
which seemed to form the western end of the colonnade 
already mentioned as girding the hill for three thousand feet 
on the south. I looked out westward to the sea, and then 
turned and walked eastward with the perpendicular bank of 
the terrace on my left, and its line of columns on my right. 
This noble facade is much broken at various and distant 
intervals. Many shafts and capitals have fallen down the hill 
and are partly concealed among the olive, almond, and fig- 
trees, and growing grain ; but about eighty are still standing 
in their places. I walked within the colonnade until it 
terminated on the east at the Tillage, repeating to myself the 
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denunciation of Micah, 'Therefore will I make Samaria as a 
heap of the field, and as plantings of a vineyard, and I will 
pour down the stones thereof into the valley, and I will 
discover the foundations thereof." 1 Some of my young com- 
panions descended the hill on the north, where they found 
another magnificent colonnade similar to that already described 
on the south, and which they represented as scarcely inferior 
to it. It was situated lower down the hill, probably on the 
first great terrace. 

It is easy to conceive of the plan of the city. It covered 
an oval mountain, about 500 feet high, whose greatest 
diameter, from east to west, was perhaps a mile and a half, 
and its shortest, from north to south, one mile. It was girded 
by three great terraces, adorned throughout their whole 
circle with public buildings and open colonnades, connected 
with each other at convenient distances by steep avenues, 
ascending and converging to the summit, which was crowned 
by a magnificent temple. Thus in the midst of her glory, 
she sat in the midst of the magnificent basin as a rich ruby 
in its ground of gold. This was Samaria of the New Testa- 
ment. We have seen all that remains of her. Not a vestige- 
of the Samaria of the Old Testament, 60 intimately connected 
with the history of Elijah and Elisha, and whose population 
was carried away captive by Shalmaneser seven hundred 
years before Christ." 

Shiloh is celebrated as the seat of the Hebrew ritual ser- 
vice for more than four hundred years — that is, from the time 
that Joshua made choice of this central position where to set 
up the Tabernacle, and deposit the ark of the covenant, until 
the ark was taken by the Philistines in the time of Eli. The 
site of Shiloh had long passed out of knowledge, and our pre- 
sent information concerning it is one of the many important 
obligations the public owes to the zeal and knowledge of Dr. 
Robinson. From this it appears that Shiloh was, situated in 
a retired valley a little to the east of the main road leading 
from Jerusalem to Shechem, and about fifteen miles south of 
the latter place. Dr. Kobinson writes, " We came at seven 
o'clock to the ruins of Seilun, surrounded by hills, but looking 
out through the small valley we had traversed, towards the 

1 Chap. i. 6. 
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plain on the south. Hardly five minutes before reaching the 
proper site, is an ancient ruin, or tower, or perhaps a small 
chapel, about twenty-eight feet square inside, with walls four 
feet thick. "Within are three prostrate columns, with Corin- 
thian capitals, lying separate. The stone which forms the 
upper part of the door- way, is ornamented on the outside with 
sculptured work, an amphora between two chaplets. Along 
the outer wall, a defence or buttress of sloping masonry has 
been built up, obviously at a later period. The Arabs call 
this ruin the Mosk of Seilun. 

The main site consists of the ruins of a comparatively 
modern village, covering a small Tel; which is separated 
from the higher mountains on the north by a deep narrow 
wady, coming from the east and running down towards Khan 
el-Lubban. The position is in itself a fine one for strength, 
if it ever was fortified; though it is commanded by the neigh- 
bouring hills. Among the ruins of modern houses are many 
large stones, and some fragments of columns, showing the 
place to have been an ancient site. At the southern foot of 
the Tel is a small ruined mosque, standing partly beneath a 
noble oak tree. 

Our guide told us of a fountain^up through the narrow 
valley towards the east. We went thither, and found that 
the valley here breaks through a ridge, and is at first shut in 
by perpendicular walls of rock; then follows a more open 
tract ; and here at the left, fifteen minutes from Seilun, is the 
fountain. The water is excellent, and issues from the rocks 
first into a sort of artificial well, eight or ten feet deep, and 
thence into a reservoir lower down. Many flocks and herds 
were watering round about. In the sides of the narrow valley 
are many excavated tombs, now much broken away; near the 
fountain are also several tombs, and one isolated block. We 
returned down the valley, and followed it through on the 
north side of Seilun. 

Here then was Shiloh, where the Tabernacle was set up 
after the country had been subdued before the Israelites, and 
where the last and general division of the land was made 
among the tribes. The ark and Tabernacle long continued 
here; from the days of Joshua, during the ministry of all the 
Judges, until the close of Eli's life ; and here Samuel was 
dedicated to God, and his childhood spent in the Sanctuary. 
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In honour of the presence of the ark, there was ' a feast of 
the Lord in Shiloh yearly/ during which ' the daughters of 
Shiloh came out to dance in dances;' and it was on such an 
occasion that they were seized and carried off by the remain- 
ing Benjamites as wives. The scene of these dances may not 
improbably have been somewhere around the fountain above 
described. From Shiloh the ark was at length removed to 
the army of Israel; and being captured by the Philistines, 
returned no more to its former place. Shiloh, henceforth, 
though sometimes the residence of prophets, as of Ahijah, 
celebrated in the history of Jeroboam, is nevertheless spoken 
of as forsaken and accursed of God. It is mentioned in 
Scripture during the exile, but not afterwards ; and Jerome 
speaks of it in his day as so utterly in ruins, that the founda- 
tions of an altar could scarcely be pointed out." 

It is very difficult to define the boundaries of the western 
half tribe of Manasseh. The most usual and probable hypo- 
thesis makes it extend across the country from the Jordan to 
the Mediterranean, north of Ephraim — in the western part 
bending north, so as to come between the west of Issachar 
and the sea, by which we may the more readily understand 
its possession of certain towns which lay within the formal 
boundaries on that side of Issachar. On this hypothesis all 
the towns of any note belonging to this half tribe will come 
to be described as within the territory of Issachar. On the 
other hand, some good authorities take the whole country 
betwen Ephraim on the south and Zebulun in the north — 
and divide it longitudinally instead of latitudinally — giving 
the east portion to Issachar and the west to Manasseh. This 
certainly gets over the difficulty which arises from our finding 
such western towns as Megiddo and Taanach, belonging to 
Manasseh ; but it does not account for their being, in other 
lists, expressly placed within the territory of Issachar. Perhaps 
the former exhibits the formal arrangement, and the latter the 
actual one. But as the difficulty is great in ascertaining actual 
boundaries where they depart from formal ones, when they are 
produced or indicated in an authority of such ancient date as 
the Bible, we think it best to adhere to the received arrange- 
ment. Thus understood, Manasseh had a considerable share of 
western territory, considering that half of the tribe was pro- 
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Tided for on the other side Jordan; but it contained no towns 
of any note, except those of Taanach and Megiddo, which 
lay within the formal boundaries of Issachar. The fact seems 
to be that the Manassites gradually appropriated to them- 
selves the territory of Issachar under Carmel on the west 
of the plain of Esdraelon — finding probably that slow tribe 
backward in taking possession of those parts of its domain. 

The territory of the tribe of Issachar lay to the north of 
Ephraim. The boundaries extended up the Jordan some 
distance, thence north-west to Mount Tabor, from whence they 
swept around the great plain of Esdraelon to Mount Carmel, 
and returned to the Jordan on the line of Ephraim, south of 
Gilboa. It included the most fertile and delightful section of 
Palestine. 

Although the tribe of Issachar was of little historical note, 
it contained spots of great scriptural interest, such as the 
mountains Tabor and Carmel, Gilboa, and Little Hermon, 
with the plain of Esdraelon and the river Kishon. It had 
also towns of some biblical note, some mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and some in the New. Of those named in the 
former, we have principally Jezreel, Taanach, Megiddo, 
Endor, and Bethshan. 

Jezbeel is in Scripture most frequently mentioned in the 
history of the house of Ahab — for the kings of Israel had then 
a palace there, where the court sometimes resided, although 
Samaria was the metropolis of the kingdom. Here was the 
vineyard of Naboth, which Ahab coveted to enlarge the 
palace grounds, 1 and here Jehu executed his dreadful com- 
mission against the house of Ahab, when Jezebel, Joram, and 
all who were connected with that wretched dynasty perished. 1 
These horrid scenes appear to have given the kings of Israel 
a distaste to this residence, as it is not again mentioned in 
their history. It is, however, named by Hosea :* and in 
Judith* it occurs under the name of Esdraelon. In the days 
of Eusebius and Jerome it was still a large village, called 
Esdraela, and in the same age it again occurs as Stradela. 

* 1 Kings, xviii., 6. 9 2 Kings, ix. 14—37; x. 1—11. 

3 i. 4; comp. i. 11; ii. 22. 
4 i. 8; iv. 3; vii. 3. 
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Nothing more is heard of it till the time of the crusades, 
when it is called by the Franks Parvum Gerinum, and by the 
Arabs Zerin; and it is described as commanding a wide 
prospect-— on the east to the mountains of Gilead, and on the 
west to Mount Carmel. But this line of identification seems 
to hare been afterwards lost sight of, and Jezreel came to be 
identified with Jenin. Indeed the village of Zerin ceased to 
be mentioned by travellers, till Turner, Buckingham, and 
others after them, again brought it into notice ; and it is still 
more lately that the identification of Zerin and Jezreel has 
been restored. If any further proof of the fact were neces- 
' sary, the identity of the names Jezreel and Zerin, or Jerin 
might be adduced. This does not at first sight appear ; but 
the first feeble letter of the Hebrew being dropped, and the 
last syllable el becoming t», as is not unusual in Arabic (as 
Beitin for Bethel) the two words are seen to have been ori- 
ginally the same. 

Zerin is seated on the brow of a rocky, and very steep descent 
into the great and fertile valley of Jezreel, which runs down 
between the mountains of Gilboa and Hermon. Lying com- 
paratively high, it commands a wide and noble view, extend- 
ing down the broad valley on the east to Beisan (Bethshan), 
and on the west quite across the great plain to the mountains 
of Carmel. It is described by Dr. Robinson as a most magni- 
ficent site for a city, which being itself a conspicuous object 
in every port, would naturally give its name to the whole 
region. In the valley directly under Zerin, is a considerable 
fountain, and another still larger somewhat further to the 
east, under the northern side of Gilboa, called Aid Jalud. 
There can therefore be little question, that as in Zerin we 
nave Jezreel, so in the valley and the fountain we have the 
▼alley of Jezreel and the fountain of Jezreel of Scripture. 

Zerin has at present little more than twenty humble dwell- 
ings, mostly in ruins, and with few inhabitants. 

Taanach was one of the royal cities of the Canaanites, 1 
in the territory of Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh. 9 
Schubert, followed by Robinson, finds it in the modern 
Taannuk, now a mean hamlet, on the south side of a small hill, 

1 Josh. xii. 21. 
'Judges, i. 27; v. 19. Josh. zvii. 11—21. I Kings, iv. 12. 
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'with a summit of table land. It lies on the south-western 
border of the plain of Esdraelon, four miles south of Megiddo, 
in connection with which it is mentioned in the triumphant 
song of Deborah and Barak. 1 

Megiddo was another of the Canaanitish royal cities, and 
although within the boundaries of Issachar, actually belonged 
to Manasseh. It was one of those towns which the Israelites 
were long unable to subdue. Megiddo was rebuilt and 
fortified by Solomon, 2 and thither Ahaziah, king of Judah, 
fled when wounded by Jehu, and he died there. 8 It was in 
the battle near this place that Josiah was slain by Pharaoh 
Necho.* From the great mourning held for his loss, it 
became proverbial to compare any grievous mourning as being 
" like the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Me- 
giddon."* The waters of Megiddo are mentioned in Judges 
v. 19, and are probably those formed by the river Kishon. 
Eusebius and Jerome do not attempt to mark the situation of 
the place, and it appears that the name Megiddo in their 
time was already lost. They often mention a town called 
Legio, which must in their days have been an important and 
well-known place, as they assume it as a central point from 
which to mark the position of several other places in this 
quarter. This has been identified with the village now called 
Lejjun, which is situated upon the western border of the great 
plain of Esdraelon, where it begins to rise gently towards the 
low range of wooded hills that connect Carmel with the 
mountains of Samaria. This place was visited by Maundrell, 
who speaks of it as an old village near a brook, with a khan, 
then in good repair. This khan was for the accommodation 
of the caravan on the route between Egypt and Damascus, 
which passes here. Having already identified the present 
village of Taannuk with the ancient Taanach, the vicinity of 
this to Lejjun induced Dr. Robinson to conceive that the 
latter might be the ancient Megiddo, seeing that Megiddo 
and Taanach are constantly named together in Scripture; 
and to this a writer in a German review adds the further 

1 Judges, v. 9. 9 1 Kings, xix. 15. 

* 2 Kings, ix. 27. 
. 4 2 Kings, zxiiL 29, 30. 2 Chron. zxxv. 20—29. 

' Zech. zii. 11. 
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consideration that the name of Leggio was latterly applied 
to the plain, or low valley along the Kishon, as that of 
Megiddo had been in more ancient times. If this explanation 
be accepted, and it is certainly probable, though not certain, 
it only remains to conclude that the ancient Legio was not 
founded by the Romans, but that this was a new name imposed 
upon a still older place, which, like the names Neapolis (now 
Nabulus), and Sebaste (now Sebustieh), has maintained itself 
in the mouths of the native population, while the earlier 
name has perished. 

Endob, like Megiddo, belonged to Manasseh, though 
within the limits of Issachar's territory. It is mentioned in 
connexion with the victory of Deborah and Barak, 1 but is 
chiefly memorable as the abode of the sorceress whom Saul 
consulted on the eve of the battle in which he perished 3 
The name is not found in the New Testament ; but in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome the place still existed as a large 
village, four miles south of Mount Tabor. At this distance, 
on the northern slope of the lower ridge of Hermon, a village 
with this name still exists. 

Bethshax or Bethshean, though within the border of 
Issachar, actually belonged to the half tribe of Manasseh on 
the other side the Jordan. It is on the road from Jerusalem 
to Damascus, and is about two miles from the Jordan, 
eighteen from the southern end of the lake Gennesoreth, and 
twenty-three from Nazareth. It also bore the name of 
Scythopolis, perhaps because Scythians had settled there in 
the time of Josiah (B.C. 631 ), in their passage through Palestine 
towards Egypt. The supposition that these were descendants 
of the Scythians in Palestine, renders more intelligible the text 
in Col oss. iii. 11, where the Scythian is named with the Jew 
and the Greek ; and it also explains why the ancient Rabbis 
did not consider Scythopolis as a Jewish town, but as one 
of an unholy people. As Succoth lay somewhere in the vicinity, 
east of the Jordan, some would derive Scythopolis from Succo- 
thopolis. It is also not improbably supposed to be the same 
as Beth-shittah.' Josephus does not account Scythopolis as 

1 Ps. lxxxiii. 10. * 1 Sam. xxviii. 7 sq. 

• Judges, vii. 22. 
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belonging to Samaria, in which it geographically lay ; bat to 
Decapolis, which was chiefly on the other side of the river, 
and of which he calls it the largest town. 

Although Bethshan was assigned to Manasseh, 1 it was not 
conquered by that tribe. 2 The body of Saul was fastened 
to the wall of Bethshan by the Philistines. 8 Alexander 
Jannceus had here an interview with Cleopatra. Pompey 
marched through it on his way from Damascus to Jerusalem, 
and in the Jewish war 13,000 Jews were slain by the Scytho- 
politans. In the middle ages the place had become desolate, 
although it still went by the name of Metropolis Palcestina 
tertia. We find bishops of Scythopolis at the councils of 
Chalcedon, Jerusalem (A.D. 536) and others. During the 
Crusades it was an archbishopric, which was afterwards 
transferred to Nazareth. 

The Tribe of Zebulon was north of Issachar, and had on 
the east, part of the lower Jordan, with part of the Sea of 
Galilee, and extended thence across the country to the borders 
of Carmel.* The boundaries cannot be very distinctly stated, 
and almost every map lays them down with some variations, 
although with essential agreement. This territory contained 
no towns of any note as mentioned in the Old Testament, 
though several of great importance in the New, such as 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Cana, Magdala, Capernaum, all of which 
will duly come under our notice. 

The territory of the tribe of Asher touched at its south- 
western point upon Carmel, and reached northward behind 
the coast territory of the Phoenicians as far as to the rocks of 
Lebanon. Within the territory of this remote tribe, history 
has not preserved the name of a single town of consequence, 
although some such probably did exist. 

Naphtali lay to the east of Asher, and commencing at 
Mount Hermon (Jebel esh Sheikh), included the country of 
the Jordan, and extended on both sides of the upper stream. 
But between the Lakes of Huleh and Tiberias the territory 
became confined to the western side, and its southern boun- 

1 Josh. xvii. 11. a Judges, i. 17. 

8 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 4 Josh. xix. 10 — 16. 
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dary reached some way down the west coast of the latter lake 
until it met the north frontier of Issachar. 

It contained the towns of Csesarea-Philippi, and one of the 
Bethsaidas of the New Testament ; but the only place of 
apparent importance belonging to it that is named in the 
Old Testament is Kedesh ; as the Kedesh whose king was slain 
by Joshua is mentioned among the most considerable of the 
cities of the north 1 . This was doubtless the Kedesh of 
Naphtali, and was therefore one of the royal cities of the 
Canaanites. Barak, one of the judges who defeated Sisera, 
was a native of this place. It was a Levitical city, and one 
of the six cities of refuge. This is all we know of it. It is 
not named in later history, and its site has not yet been 
found. 

The place of greatest present importance within the ancient 
limits of this tribe, is not named in the Old Testament, nor 
in the New. But some have sought it in the Bethulia of the 
book of Judith ; and as it is within sight of the supposed spot 
where the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, it has been 
thought to be the place which supplied to our Saviour the 
allusion to " a city set on a hill, that could not be hid." In fact 
the commanding position of this city is perhaps unrivalled in 
the world, being upon the summit of the highest visible emi- 
nence from those points of view about the Lake of Tiberias 
from which Mount Tabor is excluded. There is however 
much reason to doubt that any city existed on this spot at so 
early a period, and it is therefore sufficient to indicate its 
existence, as our considerat ons do not refer to the modern 
towns not mentioned in the Bible. 

From Naphtali which lies on both sides the Jordan, we 
naturally proceed to mention the tribes that lay wholly on the 
eastern side of that river. These were the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 



RstrBEif had the southern portion of this eastern territory. 
On the south it was separated from the land of Moab by the 
river Arnon ; on the north it had the tribe of Gad, and on the 
east the land of the Ammonites, while on the west its boun- 

1 Jo*, xii. 22. 
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dary was formed by the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, with a 
small portion of the Jordan. It lay opposite the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin on the west. The chief towns are Hesh- 
bon, Dibon, and Aroer. 

When the Israelites approached the promised land on this 
side, Heshbon was the metropolis of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, one of the nations of Canaan, which (or rather part 
of which) had come over to the east of the Jordan, and dispos- 
sessed the Moabites and the Amorites of part of the ancient 
territories, but which came into the hands of the Israelites 
after they had overthrown the Amorites and defeated their 
king, who resisted their advance through this country. Hesh- 
bon afterwards became a Levitical city. The site, still bear- 
ing the ancient name, has been recognised twenty-one miles 
east of the mouth of the Jordan, marked by a a Tew broken, 
pillars, several large reservoirs and wells, together with 
extensive ruins. These ruins overspread a high hill, com- 
manding a wild and desolate scenery on every side ; on the 
north the mountains of Gilcad ; on the west the valley of 
Jordan, and mountains of Palestine beyond ; and on the east 
the vast desert of Arabia, stretching away towards the 
Euphrates. 

Aboeb lay upon the north bank of the River Arnon, and 
therefore upon the southernmost limit of the territory which 
had belonged to the Ammonites, but which by conquest from 
the Amorites became the domain of Reuben and Gad. Aroer, 
like Rabbath-ammon, the capital of the Ammonites, seems to 
have consisted of two parts, or distinct cities, the one on the 
bank of the river, and the other on a sort of island formed by 
it ; and is so always spoken of in conjunction with " the city in 
the midst of the river." Burckhardt found the ruins of this 
place, now called Araayh, on the edge of a precipice above 
the Arnon, not far from Diban, which is sufficient to identify 
both ; but it is evident from the Scripture description of it, 
that there was another city, considered perhaps as a part of 
the same, in the valley beneath, and surrounded, either 
naturally or artificially, by the waters of the river. 

Dibon was also not far from the northern bank of the 
Arnon. The Israelites, after crossing that river on their 
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route to the Jordan formed the first encampment at this place, 
which is now known to have been nearly three miles north of 
the river. In latter times we find it with other towns of this 
quarter in the hands of the Moabites x , the descendants of 
Lot having, it appears, recovered some of their ancient pos- 
sessions as the power of the tribes beyond the Jordan became 
weakened. The site has been recognised at a place which 
bears the scarcely altered name of Diban, in a low tract of the 
district called the Kourra. The ruins are here considerable, 
but present nothing of interest. 



The territory of the tribe of Gad included the principal 
portion of the Mountains of Gilead. It extended on the 
eastern bank of the Jordan from a few miles above the Dead 
Sea to the Sea of Galilee ; its eastern boundary is unknown ; 
but on the west the territory of this tribe, north of the Jab- 
bok, seems to have diminished in breadth to a narrow tract 
along the Jordan, so that while in its southern part it had 
eastward the territory of Amnion ; it had on its northern part 
the domain of Manasseh on its eastern border. 

The chief towns of Gad were Ramoth Gilead and Maha- 
naim, besides which Rabbath Ammon, called also simply 
Rabbath, was included within this tribe, and may therefore 
claim to be noticed in connection with it. This, indeed, was 
by far the most important place of the three, and that con- 
cerning which we have the most information. 

The name Rabbath properly denotes a great city or metro- 
polis, and it is repeatedly given to the capital of the Ammonites, 
either as Rabbath- Ammon,' or in the still full form of " Rabbath 
of the children of Ammon (Rabbath beni Ammon)." 8 It was 
the place in which the great iron bedstead of Og, King of Bashan, 
was preserved. Here also during the siege of the place by 
Joab, the unsuspecting Uriah was slain through the contrivance 
of David, that he might possess himself of his wife Bathsheba ; 
after which the king went in person and took the city, the 
importance of which is shown by the solicitude of the 
monarch thus to appropriate to himself the glory of its sub- 

1 Jer. xlviii. 32- a Dent. iii. 11. 
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jugation. 1 It was after this that Rabbah was included in the 
tribe of Gad. After the separation of the ten tribes, Rabbah, 
with the whole territory beyond the Jordan, adhered to the 
kingdom of Israel, till it was ravaged by the Assyrians, under 
Tiglath-pileser, and the inhabitants expatriated to Media. 
The Ammonites then recovered possession of Rabbah, and the 
other cities and territories which had in former times been 
taken from them by the Israelites.* Some centuries later, 
when these parts were subject to Egypt, Rabbah was restored 
or rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadelphia, and called by him Phila- 
delphia, and under this name it is often mentioned by Greek 
and Roman writers, and upon Roman coins as a city of 
Arabia, Ccele-syria, or Decapolis. The old name was not, 
however, altogether superseded, for Polybius writes it Rabbat- 
amana. 

Rabbah appears to have consisted, like Aroer, of two 
parts ; the city itself, and " the city of waters," or royal 
city, which was probably a detached portion of the city, 
insulated by the stream on which it was situated. The " city 
of waters " was taken by Joab ; but against the city itself he 
was obliged to call for the assistance of David with a rein- 
forcement. 8 

The ancient name has been preserved among the natives of 
the country. Abulfeda calls it Amman, and by that name it 
is still known. It was in ruins in his time. The ruins 
stand about nineteen miles south-east of Szalt, in a long 
valley traversed by a stream, the Moiet Amman (water of 
Amman), which at this place is arched over, the bed as well 
as the banks being paved. The ruins are extensive, but 
there remains nothing of much interest, excepting the theatre, 
which is very large and perfect, and a small odeum close to 
it There are also an ancient castle and some vestiges of 
Roman buildings and of Christian churches. The prophet 
Ezekiel foretold that Rabbah should become "a stable for 
camels," and the country a "couching place for flocks." 4 
This has been literally fulfilled, and Burckhardt actually 
found that a party of Arabs had stabled their camels among 
the ruins of Rabbah. Too much stress has, however, been 

1 2 Sam. xi. 12. 
8 Jer. xlix. 3. Ezek. xxv. 2 — 6. 
* 2 Sam. xii. 29. 4 Ezek. xxv. 8. 
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laid upon this minute point by some recent writers on pro- 
phecy. What the prophet meant to say was, that Ammon 
and its chief city should be desolate ; and he expressed it by 
reference to facts which would certainly occur in any for- 
saken site in the borders of Arabia ; and which are now con- 
stantly occurring, not in Kabbah only, but in many other 
places. 

Ramoth Gix£AD, also called Rammoth Mizpeh, or simply 
Ramoth, also lay in the territory of Gad. It was assigned 
to the Levites, 1 and was one of the cities of refuge, 2 and 
one of the towns in which a royal intendant was stationed 
by Solomon.* It was the last of their conquests which the 
Syrians held ; and Ahab was killed, 4 and fourteen years after 
his son Joram was wounded 5 in the attempt to recover 
it. The strength of the place is attested by the length 
of time the Syrians were enabled to hold it, and by Ahab 
and Joram having both been solicitous to obtain the aid 
of the kings of Judah when about to attack it; these being 
two of the only three expeditions in which the kings of 
Judah and Israel ever co-operated. It was here also that 
Jehu was proclaimed and anointed king; 6 but it is not 
very clear whether the army was then still before the town, 
or in actual possession of it. Eusebius places Ramoth- 
Gilead on the river Jabbok, fifteen Roman miles west of 
Philadelphia (Rabbah). At about this distance west-north^ 
west from Amman, and about eight miles south of the 
Jabbok, are the ruins of a town, bearing the name of Jelaad, 
which is merely a different orthography of the Hebrew 
Gilead. Buckingham is, however, more disposed to seek the 
site of Ramoth Gilead in a place now called Ramtha, or 
Rameza, which is about twenty-three miles north-we6t-north 
from Philadelphia, and about four miles north of the Jabbok, 
where he noticed some ruins which he could not examine. 
As Ramoth in Gilead is called sometimes Ramoth alone, 
but never Gilead alone, the analogy of name is perhaps in 
favour of the latter conclusion ; but the bearing and distance 

1 Josh. xxi. 38. 1 Chron. vL 65—8. 
1 Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. XX. 8. 8 1 Kings, iv. 13. 

4 1 Kings, xxiL 1—67. 2 Chron. xviii. 
» 2 Kings, viii. 28. • 2 Kings, ix. 1—6. 
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from Philadelphia are both in favour of the other. We are 
not disposed to rely upon either of these alternatives, although 
nothing better has yet been offered. We must wait. 

Mahanaim lay to the north of the river Jabbok ; it de- 
rived its name (two hosts) from Jacob's having been there 
met by the angels on his return from Padan-aram. 1 The 
name was eventually extended to the town which then 
existed, or which afterwards arose in the neighbourhood. 
This town was a city of the Leyites. 2 It was in this city that 
Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, reigned, 8 probably because 
he found the influence of David's name less strong on the 
east than on the west side of the Jordan. The choice at 
least seems to shew that Mahanaim was then an important 
and strong place. Hence, many years after, David himself 
repaired to Mahanaim when he sought refuge beyond the 
Jordan from his son Absalom.* We only read of Mahanaim 
again as the station of one of the twelve officers who 
had charge, in monthly rotation, of raising the provisions 
for the royal establishments under Solomon. 8 The site has 
not yet been identified. In Dr. Robinson's Arabic list of 
names of places in Jebel Ajiun we find Mahneh, and this 
may possibly prove to be Mahanaim. We observe that Dr. 
Kiepert, in his very excellent " Bible Atlas," published at 
Berlin in 1847, queries whether Mahanaim may not have 
been Jerash, which we shall have to notice hereafter. There 
is a local probability in this, but beyond this no arguments 
in behalf of this allocation are advanced. 

The half-tbibe of Manasseh east of the Jordan occu- 
pied a much more extensive territory than either of the entire 
tribes of Reuben and Gad — indeed, not far short of as much 
«s both of them together* It was the northern part, and 
comprised the rich grazing country of Bashan with part of 
Qilead. It was bounded on the east by a narrow part of 
Gad, by the sea of Galilee, and by part of the upper Jordan. 
On the north its limits are all defined ; and on the east it 
seems to have extended indefinitely into the eastern deserts, 

1 Gen. xxxii. 2. * Josh. xxi. 39. 

• £ Sam. ii, 8. 4 2 Sam. xviL 24, 27. 1 Kings, ii. 8. 

• 1 Kings, iv. 14. 
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which at certain seasons are well fit for pasturage which 
formed the daily pursuit of the Manasseites on the east of the 
Jordan. It is very likely that the extent given to this tribe 
in maps arises in part from uncertainty, or from the inability 
of distinguishing between the lands territorially possessed, 
and those merely over which the right of pasturage extended. 
Jabcsh Gilead, Ashtaroth Karnaim, and Bozrah, were its 
chief towns. 

Jabesh Gilead is first historically mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as having been sacked by the Israelites for refusing 
to join in the war against Benjamin. 1 It is chiefly memo- 
rable for the siege it sustained from Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites, the raising of which formed the first exploit 
of the newly-elected king, Saul, and procured his con- 
firmation in the sovereignty. The inhabitants had agreed 
to surrender, and to have their right eyes put out (to in- 
capacitate them from military service), but were allowed 
seven days to ratify the treaty, In the meantime Saul col- 
lected a large army, and came to their relief. 3 This service 
was gratefully remembered by the Jabeshites ; and, about 
forty years after, when the dead bodies of Saul and his sons 
were gibbeted on the walls of Bethshan, on the other side of 
the river, they made a forced march by night, took away the 
bodies, and gave them honourable sepulture. 3 Jabesh still 
existed as a town in the time of Eusebius, according to whose 
indication it must have been about twenty miles south by 
east from the Sea of Galilee and a few miles from the Jordan. 
But all actual knowledge of the site is now lost, unless we 
accept the conclusion of Mr. Buckingham, who thinks it may 
be found in a place called Jehas or Jejaz, marked by ruins 
upon a hill, in a spot not far from which, according to the 
above indications, Jabesh must have been situated. 

Ashtaeoth Kaenaim was a Levitical city in this tribe. 
It existed in the time of Abraham ; 4 and as its name of Ash- 
taroth appears to be derived from the worship of the moon 
under that name, there is little need to look further than the 
crescent of that luminary and its symbolical image for an 

1 Judges, xxi. 8. " 1 Sam. xi. 

* 1 Sam. xxx. 1. 4 Gen. xiv. 6. 
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explanation of the addition Carnaim, or rather Karnaim, 
"horned." 2 Mace. xii. 26, mentions the temple of Ater- 
gatis (Ashtaroth) in Camion, which it describes as a strongly 
fortified town of difficult access, bnt which was taken by 
Judas Maccabeus, who slew 25,000 of the people therein. 
Until lately this place has usually been identified with 
Mezareib, one of the principal stations of the Syrian pilgrim 
caravan. But not only the site, but the still existing name 
has been discovered by Captain Newbold at a spot distant 
five miles north by west from Mezareib. The following is 
the substance of his account as given in the " Geographical 
Journal" vol. xvi. : — " Tel Asherah is a large mound, partly 
natural, partly artificial, in the midst of a vast plain. It is 
more than half a mile in circumference, and its height from 
fifty to a hundred feet. Its base is formed of trap-rock, and 
its upper part is covered with a peculiar dark, ash-coloured 
soil, mingled with stones and fragments of ancient pottery, 
such as are invariably found on sites of the most ancient places 
in Syria. Near the base of this hill, ancient foundations of 
massive stones, hewn and unhewn, can be distinctly traced. 
In the soil of the surrounding plain, numerous fragments of 
stone and pottery show that it is the site of an ancient town 
of which this Tel or mound was once probably the Acropolis. 
Its summit presents an irregular surface, now partly occupied 
by stone inclosures thrown up by the Arabs to form sheep- 
folds. From the base of the mound there gush forth copious 
and never-failing springs of excellent water, which form a 
small reedy pool and marsh, affording an ample supply for 
very large flocks and herds. In July 1846, there were 
upwards of 20,000 camels, and more than 50,000 goats grazing 
there, as the fine pastures of the surrounding plain attract 
immense numbers of the Anezeh Arabs thither during the 
summer months. Upwards of 10,000 of them lay encamped 
round the base of the mound, and between it and Nawa." 

This Ashtaroth was one of the metropolitan towns of Og, 
King of Bashan. The other was Edrei. Here was fought 
the battle in which the gigantic king lost his kingdom. It 
was the seat of a bishop in the early ages of Christianity. 
Adraa was the name given to the place by the Greeks ; by 
the crusaders it was known as Adratum, and also as Civitas 
Bernardi de Stampis. Abulfeda calls it Asdrat. The place 
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now bears the name of Draa, and has been visited in the 
present century by most of the travellers who have explored 
the lands beyond the Jordan, Seetzen, Burckhardt, Bucking, 
ham, Richter, G. Robinson, Newbold, &c. It is situated in 
a deep valley two hours south-east from Mezareib, and the 
ruins cover an extent of about two miles in circumference, 
the principal being an immense rectangular building, with 
a double covered colonnade all around, and a cistern in the 
middle. This seems to have been originally a -Christian 
church, and afterwards a mosque. Near the town, in the 
hollow of the mountains, is a large reservoir cased with 
stone, near which are the ruins of a large building, with a 
cupola of light materials. 
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It appears to us that the distinction of tribes was not so 
wholly lost after the captivity as is commonly supposed. So 
long after as the time of our Lord, the enumeration of the 
population with a view to taxation, was made according to 
the tribes, for Joseph being of the " house and lineage of 
David," was under the imperative necessity of repairing with 
his wife to David's city of Bethlehem, notwithstanding his 
abode was afar off at Nazareth in Galilee. 

1 We have caused to be placed here some maps, which cannot 
fail to be of much use to the reader and the student, but which 
require no explanation ; for any explanation could only repeat less 
intelligibly in words the facts and conclusions which the maps 
themselves more distinctly set forth. 

The map numbered XVIIL enables the reader to realize a distinct 
apprehension of the relative extent of the two kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel. At the first view the disproportion is very great. But 
if we leave out the districts beyond the Jordan, which were but 
loosely attached to the kingdom of Israel, the proportions of the two 
kingdoms in Palestine Proper, or west of the Jordan, are not very 
unequal. Judah also, in powerful reigns, extended its dominion 
to the south-east, into Edom and Moab, having thus a portion of 
additional territory equivalent to that of Israel beyond the Jordan, 
though differently attached. 

A comparison of this map with the one numbered XIX., shewing 
the extent of the dominions of David and Solomon, will shew how 
largely the dominion of the Israelites was extended during the 
reigns of these great sovereigns, and how greatly it was afterward* 
reduced. Most of these dominions continued, however, to be held 
under conditions of tribute by the native princes ; and it would seem 
that only certain near-lying districts were actually attached to the 
land of Israel. It could not have been otherwise without disturbing 
the original and permanent allotments of the tribes ; and it appears 
that whatever was acquired by the conquest beyond the original 
territories of the tribes, belonged to the sovereign and was subject to 
his control, which was not the case in the original territories, to the 
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Nevertheless so far as regards distribution of the territory, 
the division by tribes was at that time extinct. The whole 
country was then divided into four different provinces, some- 
times united under one ruler, sometimes governed by different 
princes. These four divisions were Galilee, Samaria, Judea, 
and Perea. Of these, the first three were in Palestine proper, 
on this side Jordan. The last included the original territory 
of the tribes beyond Jordan. 

Galilee. — This was the northern province of the country. 
It was bounded on the west by the Mediterranean, or rather 
Phoenicia, to which the line of the coast belonged ; on the 
north by Syria and the mountains of Lebanon ; on the east 
by the Jordan, the Lake Huleh, and Gennesareth, the Sea of 
Galilee ; and on the south by Samaria. 

The line of division between Samaria and Galilee is not 
very clearly defined, but it corresponds nearly with the 

lands in which the tribes had an ancient, hereditary, and indefeasible 
right. Hence, although the crown throve by such acquisitions, the 
gain or the loss of them was probably of less real consequence to the 
nation than has been usually supposed. Much of the additional 
territory which swells, in maps, the extent of the Hebrew monarchy 
in the times of David and Solomon, at least one-half, and perhaps 
two-thirds of it, must even then have been unproductive and thinly 
peopled, and could not have contributed very materially to the real 
power or to the revenue of the state. Still, a portion at least, equal 
in extent to the original territory of Israel, was fertile, rich, and 
populous. 

The map of the Captivities enables the reader to perceive at a 
glance the extent of territory which was ravaged by successive 
Assyrian and Chaldean conquerors, and the inhabitants removed 
according to the policy which at that time prevailed. First, the 
tribes beyond the Jordan, by Tiglath-pileser ; second, the tribes of 
the northern kingdom east of the Jordan, by Shalmaneser ; and 
third, the kingdom of Judah, by Nebuchadnezzar. The minor 
incidents of this carefully prepared map speak for themselves. 

The map of Judea accord i kg to Josephus (XXI.) exhibits 
the country as divided in the time of Christ, and is therefore the map 
whose divisions are taken as the basis of the ensuing survey. It 
exhibits many sites not named in Scripture, and which therefore do 
not require particular consideration in this work, but which are of 
much use for reference in the reading of Josephus, particularly in 
his account of the Jewish war. 

The map of Judea according to the Apocbtphal Books, 
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southern limit of the great plain of Esdraelon, and runs in an 
oblique and irregular direction from Mount Carmel to the 
Jordan, below Gennesareth, and in the neighbourhood of 
Bethshan. It included the original territory of Asher, 
Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar. Galilee again was divided 
into two provinces, northern and southern. The former, 
called also Galilee of the Gentiles, lying north of the plain 
of Esdraelon, was hilly and mountainous, the latter level. 
Both were very fertile and densely populated. All that has been 
said of the fertility of Palestine is particularly applicable to this 
section of the country. About the plain of Jezreel and the Sea 
of Galilee, it is described by Josephus as a perfect paradise. 
All travellers concur in admitting its fertility as well as its 
beautiful and picturesque scenery. In the time of Josephus 
there were, as we have already stated, two hundred towns 

will be of the same service in the perusal of the Apocrypha, — parti- 
cularly of the books of Maccabees, all the sites named in which are 
laid down. Most of the names in these maps are of course the same 
as in the inspired books, but often somewhat differently spelled — 
the orthography being Graecised. The divisions are little different 
from those of Josephus — the principal being, that the Apocrypha 
assigns Dora and Carmel to Galilee, and Josephus to Samaria. 

The map (XVIII.) of Judex, oa Palestine in the time of 
our Saviour, exhibits all the sites named in the New Testament. 
This is therefore the map whose sites are illustrated in the waning 
pages, which to that extent, afford, a commentary upon it. The differ- 
ently coloured lines of route, with the texts inserted in the body of 
the map, and the marginal explanations, will, in connection with the 
account of these places we are about to give, enable the reader to 
trace the several journeys of our Lord with interest and advantage. 

That the reader may in like manner be enabled to trace the im- 
portant and extensive missionary journeys of Saint Paul, a map 
shewing the countries he traversed, the places he visited, and the 
routes he followed is added, under the title of Voyages and Tra- 
vels of St. Paul (XXIV.) This map supplies its own informa- 
tion. Of the routes laid down, the only one respecting which any 
material doubt or question lias arisen, is that in red, shewing the 
voyage from CsBsarea to Rome. This subject has lately been most 
ably investigated, and, as we apprehend, most convincingly settled 
by James Smith, Esq., F.R.S., of Jordan Hill, in his admirable 
work on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, (Longmans, 1848) ; 
and in this map the route is therefore laid down in accordance with 
that gentleman's conclusions. 
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and villages in Galilee, many of which had fifteen thousand 
and some a hundred thousand inhabitants. He himself, 
in the last Jewish war against the Romans, readily raised a 
hundred thousand volunteers from this province. 

After the captivity, Galilee was settled by a mixed race of 
foreigners and Jews. The country was favourably situated 
for intercourse and commerce with other nations. -Two 
large caravan routes passed through it from Damascus ; one 
to the port of Acre, the other down the coast to Egypt. 
These caravans crossed the Jordan between Lake Huleh and 
Gennesareth over Jacob's bridge. 

In consequence of their mixed origin and their intercourse 
with foreigners, the language of the Galileans became so 
provincial that their speech easily betrayed them as Gali- 
leans. 1 For the same general reason they were less bigoted 
than the Jews of Judea, and more tolerant towards Christ 
as an apparent innovator in their religion. He accordingly 
passed the greater part of his public ministry in Galilee, and 
chose his disciples from this country, where his miracles 
and instructions excited less hostility than at Jerusalem. 
The towns of Galilee, not mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and which first occur in the New, are Nazareth, Tiberias, 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, Cflssarea-Philippi, Cana, and Nain. 

Nazaketh is the town of Galilee where the parents of our 
Lord resided, and where in consequence he abode till the com- 
mencement of his ministry. It derives all its historical im- 
portance from this circumstance, for it is not even named in 
the Old Testament or by Josephus, which suffices to show that 
it could not have been a place of any consideration, and was 
probably no more than a large village. The expression of 
Nathaniel, " Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?" 
(John i. 46) might imply a certain degree of evil notoriety in 
the place. There appears no reason for this, however ; and as 
the speaker was himself of Galilee, the expression could not 
have been intended to apply to it merely as a Galilean town ; 
it seems therefore likely that Nathaniel's meaning was, "Is it 
possible that so great a good should come from so obscure 
a place as Nazareth, which is never mentioned by the 
prophets." 

1 Matt, xxvi 73. Mark, xiv. 70. 
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Nazareth is situated about six miles W.N.W. from Mount 
Tabor, on the western side of a narrow oblong basin, or de- 
pressed valley, about a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. 
The buildings stand on the lower part of the slope of the 
western hill, which rises steep and high above them. It is 
now a small, but more than usually well-built place, containing 
about three thousand inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are 
Christians. The flat-roofed houses are built of stone, and are 
mostly two stories high. The environs are planted with 
luxuriantly-growing fig-trees, olive-trees, and vines, and the 
crops of corn are scarcely equalled throughout the length and 
breadth of Canaan. All the spots which could be supposed 
to be in any way connected with the history of Christ are, of 
course, pointed out by the monks and local guides, but on 
authority too precarious to deserve any credit, and with cir- 
cumstances too puerile for reverence. It is enough to know 
that the Lord dwelt here ; that for thirty years he trod this 
spot of earth, and that his eyes were familiar with the objects 
spread around. . lu the south-west, part of the town is a small 
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Maronite church, under a precipice of the hill, which here 
breaks off in a perpendicular wall forty or fifty feet in height. 
Dr. Robinson noticed several such precipices in the western 
hill around the village, and with very good reason concludes 
that one of these, probably the one just indicated, may well 
have been the spot whither the Jews led Jesus, " unto the 
brow of the hill whereon the city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong" (Luke iv. 28-30); and not the 
precipice, two miles from the village, overlooking the plain of 
Esdraelon, which monkish tradition indicates to the traveller 
as the " Mount of Precipitation." He denounces this as the 
most clumsy of all the local legends of the Holy Land ; and 
indeed its intrinsic unsuitableness is so manifest, that the pre- 
sent monks of Nazareth can only surmount the difficulty by 
alleging that the ancient Nazareth was nearer than the modern 
to this mountain, forgetting that this hypothesis destroys the 
identity and credit of the holy places which they show in the 
present town. It appears to have been originally selected 
as a striking object to travellers approaching from the plain 
of Esdraelon. 

The town of Tibebias is less frequently than the lake of 
that name mentioned in the Gospels. This town was twenty 
miles from Nazareth and ninety from Jerusalem. It was 
quite a new city in the time of Christ, having been, in fact, 
built in his life time, not long before the commencement of 
his ministry, by the tetrarch Herod Antipas. Hence perhaps 
it is that other towns on the lake, Capernaum and Bethsaida, 
are much oftener mentioned than Tiberias, which is indeed 
only named incidentally in John vi. 23, as " nigh unto the 
place," where the five thousand were miraculously fed, and 
whence boats subsequently came ' to the other side of the 
lake seeking for Jesus. Antipas gave it the name of Tiberias 
in honour of the Roman emperor Tiberius, who then reigned. 
Josephus gives the following account of its origin. " Herod 
the tetrarch, who was in great favour with Tiberius, built a 
city of the same name with him, and called it Tiberias. He 
built it in the best part of Galilee, at the Lake of Gennesa- 
reth. There are warm baths at a little distance from it, in a 
village named Emmaus. Strangers came and inhabited this 
city; a great number of the inhabitants were Galileans also, 
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and many were necessitated by Herod to come thither out of 
the country belonging to him, and were by force compelled 
to be its inhabitants ; some of them were persons of condi- 
tion. He also admitted poor people— such as these were col- 
lected from all parts to dwell in it. He was a benefactor to 
these, and made them free in great numbers, but obliged 
them not to forsake the city by building them very good 
houses at his own expense, and by giving them land alio ; for 
he was sensible that to make this place a habitation was to 
transgress the Jewish ancient laws, because many sepulchres 
were to be here taken away, in order to make room for the 
city Tiberias, whereas our law pronounces that such inhabit- 
ants are unclean for seven days." 

Tiberias rapidly rose into importance, and that and Sep- 
poris (not named in Scripture) were the two largest cities in 
Galilee, and sometimes the one and then the other held the 
rank of the principal place of the province. The inhabitants 
derived their subsistence chiefly from the navigation of the 
lake and from its fisheries. In the time of the Jewish wars, 
its fortifications made it an important military station. It 
held out long and desperately against the Romans, and Ves- 
pasian, in punishment, cast down part of the walls. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem and the expulsion of the 
Jews from Judea, Tiberias became their chief seat, and from, 
the middle of the second century it continued for several 
centuries a central point of Jewish learning, from which pro- 
ceeded the Mishnah, a work of immense labour, and the 
determination of the vowel points, and where many of the 
great Rabbinical doctors achieved their high reputation. Until 
the time ofConstantine, the Jews remained in exclusive posses- 
sion of the city; but at this time there was a Christian church 
built, and after the year 449 bishops of Tiberias appear in the 
signatures of the councils. In the year 637, the city, yielding 
to Omar, passed into the hands of Mohammedans. In the 
time of the crusades, the city was taken by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who built there a church and restored the bishopric. 
Up to the time of Saladin the place remained in the hands of 
the Christians ; but after that it was, with the exception of 
the years 1240 and 1247, constantly under Mohammedan, 
dominion. 

Tabariiyeh, as it is now called, suffered greatly by an earth- 
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quake on new year's day, 1837. Almost every building, 
with the exception of the walls and some part of the castle, 
was levelled to the ground. The inhabitants were obliged to 
live for some time in wooden booths. The effects of that 
great calamity are still visible. The walls, which are of the 
dark basalt- stone so often mentioned, about twenty feet 
high, and also their turrets are in many places rent, and 
broken, and breached; so much so that the inhabitants do 
not consider themselves safe from the inroads of the Arabs. 
The governor's fortified abode, the most conspicuous building 
of the place, as we enter the western gate, is nearly as 
much a ruin as a mansion. The church of St. Peter, said to 
be built over the place where the miraculous draught of fishes 
was brought to shore, was never an attractive building, being 
merely a plain arched vault of an oblong form, and some length. 
Many of the houses which were thrown down by the earth- 
quake have not yet been re-erected ; and those which have 
been lately built are, generally speaking, of very unsubstantial 
materials. 

The Jews form a considerable part of the population of 
Tiberias, one-fourth at least. It is indeed one of their sacred 
sites, and a residence in it is highly valued by them. They 
live in a separate quarter, near the south wall, in a central 
situation, and in what now appears as the most respectable 
part of the town. Many of them are Polish Jews, and tra- 
vellers give a painful account of their wretched and squalid 
appearance. They have a poor place of meeting, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, who are mostly natives of the 
country have two synagogues, one of them a decent sort of 
place, the other small and poor. 'Here also is a school for 
boys, and a kind of college for imparting instruction in 
the higher branches of Hebrew literature. It is probably 
the attachment of the Jews for the site which has pre- 
vented its desertion; it is unwholesome, exposed to deso- 
lating earthquakes, and derives no advantages from its posi- 
tion on the beautiful lake, if we except the supply of fish, 
which might probably be secured somewhere along the shore 
with less exposure to great calamities. In addition to other 
inconveniences, Tiberias is beyond all places in Palestine in- 
fested with vermin, so that it has long been a common saying 
that " the king of the fleas holds his court in Tiberias." 
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The ancient Tiberias was situated immediately south of the 
present city ; perhaps it also occupied the present site, only 
extending beyond it in that direction, to accommodate its 
larger population. The north-west angle is, however, formed 
of the ancient wall a short distance north-west from the 
south-west corner of the present enclosure, a circumstance 
which renders it highly probable that the old town extended 
no farther in this direction. The absence of all antiquities 
within the city would lead us to the same conclusion. The 
western ancient wall, which is still traceable by its ruins, is in 
the middle of the plain, between the sea and the mountain. 
The valley contracts towards the south, and a spur of the 
mountain extends into it to the south-west angle of the old 
wall. On its summit, which commands the ancient site, are 
extensive ruins of a citadel and its outworks. From this 
point of the mountain, the south wall extends east directly to 
the sea. The old town was also fortified upon the water side, 
and a massive remnant of the ancient bulwark, a hundred 
paces in length, strengthened by a round tower, is seen at 
the south-cast corner of the quadrangle. The earth is covered 
with shapeless ruins, many of which were concealed by the 
tall, rank grass. The foundations and a portion of the cellar 
of one large structure remain entire, twenty-two paces long 
by sixteen wide. Near this is the substruction of another 
considerable edifice. Columns of lime-stone and gray granite 
lie in several places ; in one they are in the edge of the water. 
From the extent and character of these ruins, we should be 
led to infer that the ancient Tiberias, though a small city, was 
well built, and contained several large and costly structures. 

South of the ruins, and distant from them, ^perhaps, a 
quarter of a mile, are some mineral springs, which rise- a few 
rods only west from the sea, at the termination of a higher 
part of the narrow plain, that from this point swells into hills 
and forms the base of the mountain. Four sources spring 
up near to each other, almost in a line from north to south, 
and run off towards the sea in as many separate streams, 
which send up clouds of steam that indicate the high tem- 
perature of the water, and convert the atmosphere into a 
vapour bath. Dr. Olin found the water so hot as nearly to 
blister his hand, which he had incautiously thrust into it to test 
the temperature, and this suggested to him a higher temperature 
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(130 Fahrenheit) than Buckingham assigns to it; but the heat 
of the water is probably variable. Its taste is nauseously 
bitter and salt, and it emits a strong smell of sulphur. It 
leaves a thick sediment upon the 6tones over which it flows 
to the sea, which is green, yellow, dull red, and white, as 
seen at different places. Distance from the source, with the 
olmngmg temperature, probably produces these differences; 
or perhaps there may be some variety in the qualities of the 
several springs. 

There are two bathing-houses a little north of the fountain, 
one old and partly ruinous, the other is a new edifice, the 
work of the government. It is well-built, surmounted by a 
great central dome, with the lower portions of the building 
roofed with cupolas in the Turkish style. The great public 
hath is under the high dome, and has a marble basin, and 
marble steps and pavement. The water is retained in a 
reservoir until cool enough for use, and it is brought thither 
by a conduit, which appears to be connected with all the 
sources. The bathers, therefore, enjoy the combined efficacy 
of the different sources, if, indeed, there is any variety in 
their qualities. They seem rather to be so many streams 
from the same fountain. These baths are a good deal resorted 
to, chiefly in the summer, by the people of the country for 
most of the diseases and infirmities that prevail in this 
climate. They are thought especially useful in ulcers, rheu- 
matism, &c. It is not a little remarkable that no allusion is 
made to these baths either in the Old or New Testament. 
They must always have attracted attention for their physical 
peculiarities, even though they possessed no reputation for 
medicinal virtues. They are several times referred to by 
Josephus. 

Cjlfebkattm, like Tiberias, was on the west shore of the lake 
of Gennesareth. It is often mentioned in the Gospels, being, 
it would seem, the most usual residence of our Lord, from 
the commencement of his ministry, when not upon his journeys. 
It was thus the scene of many of his mighty works; whence 
his denunciations of its obduracy. "Thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought down to 
hell; for if the mighty works which have been done in thee 
had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this 
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day/' So completely has this word been fulfilled upon this 
doomed city, that the very site is unknown. 

North of Tiberias, and about midway of the coasts, the 
hills retire in a kind of arch, and form a small triangular 
plain, four miles in length, and two in breadth at the widest 
part, of great beauty and fertility. This is supposed by Dr. 
Robinson to be the ancient land of Gennesareth, 1 in which 
the lost city appears to have been located. This plain Jose- 
phus describes as one of surpassing loveliness and fertility, 
and modern travellers concur in attesting the truth of the 
representation. 

" The country named Gennesar extends along the lake, 
wonderful both for its nature and beauty. On account of its 
fertility, it refuses no tree, and the cultivators plant in it all 
kinds of trees, and the temperature of the atmosphere suits 
the several sorts. For walnuts, which require the greatest 
cold, flourish there in large quantities, and also palm-trees 
that require heat, while fig-trees and olives, which require 
a milder atmosphere, grow near them. One may say that it 
is the ambition of nature which forces together the things 
that arc naturally enemies to one another ; and that there is a 
happy contention of the seasons of the year, as if each of them 
laid claim to this district as its own; for it not only nourishes 
different sorts of fruit beyond men's expectation, but long 
preserves them. It supplies men with the principal fruits, 
with grapes and figs during ten months of the year without 
intermission, and with the rest of the fruits throughout the 
whole year as they ripen in course. And besides the good 
temperature of the atmosphere, it is also watered from a most 
fertile fountain, called Capharnaum by the natives. Some 
have thought this fountain to be a vein of the Nile, because 
it produces the Coracine fish, like the lake near Alexandria. 
The length of this country extends along the banks of this 
lake, bearing the same name, for thirty stadia, and in breadth 
it is twenty. This, indeed, is the nature of that place." 

Just at the foot of the western hills, in the plain indicated 
by Robinson, is a fountain which he conceives to be this of 
Capharnaum. It is of pure, limpid water, enclosed in a cir- 
cular wall of mason- work, near a hundred feet in diameter* 

1 Mark, vi. 53. 
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From the fountain flows a large stream, to fertilize the plain. 
Here, however, no traces of a town are found, but near another 
fountain, not far from the shore, there is a small heap of 
indiscriminate rubbish, which, it is thought, may mark the 
site of Capernaum. 

It is however questionable whether the designation of 
" land of Gennesareth" is used so restrictedly by Josephus as 
Robinson supposes; and a later traveller, Dr. Wilson, dis- 
sents from the opinion of Dr. Robinson respecting this locality 
of Capernaum. He, perhaps with greater probability, sup- 
poses it to have been at the head of the lake, about five miles 
west of the Jordan, where extensive ruins are found. This is, 
indeed, not a new conclusion of Dr. Wilson, but merely a 
restoration of the opinion as entertained by previous travel- 
lers which Dr. Robinson distrusted. The place is called Tel 
Hum. The ruins are here very extensive and worthy of 
notice; but on account of the rankness of vegetation among 
them, they cannot be traced with any precision. Most of 
the erections, all of which with one exception are now pros- 
trate, seem to have been of undressed stone. The ruinous 
building which is standing is of no great extent, and is com- 
posed of older materials, of hewn stones, columns, lintels, and 
so forth. Another ruin seems to be that of some erection 
of no ordinary grandeur and extent. Its materials consist of 
sculptured stone, mostly of the usual rock of the country, 
but in some articles of a species of marble which must have 
been brought from a distance. Among the disjecta membra 
of this erection are the frustra, capitals, and pedestals of 
numerous Corinthian pillars, with friezes and cornices. Some 
of the shafts and their appendages, as has been noticed by 
various travellers, are double. 

Magdala, the native place of Mary Magdalene, was on 
the coast about four miles above Tiberias, and at the southern 
extremity of the fertile plain of Gennesareth. By Mark 1 it is 
called Dalmanutha. Its modern name is Mejdal. Dr. Olin 
describes it as a miserable looking village of thirty or forty 
huts. 

" We stopped to make some inquiries of the pale, sickly- 
looking inhabitants, who resembled the people of Jericho in 

1 viii. 10. 
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their aspect and bearing. This region has, in some respects, 
a striking resemblance to that near the mouth of the Jordan. 
The thorn of Jericho, which I have so fully described, 
reappears upon this plain. A few scattered palm-trees adorn 
the dreary precincts of Tiberias, while the stagnant atmo- 
sphere and oppressive heat prevailing in this deep valley, are 
probably the chief causes here, as well as at Jericho, of the 
sickliness of the climate. This poor village however possesses 
a special historical interest. The people of whom we inquired 
its name, called it Mejdal ; and it is evident from the name, 
as well as from its position here, that this is the Magdala of 
the New Testament, and the Migdal of the Old. 1 At the 
northern extremity of this village is a large quadrangular 
edifice, now in a ruinous state. It may have been a khan." 

Bethbaida. — Near the northern extremity of the Lake of 
Tiberias there were two towns of this name, one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capernaum and Chorazin on the west shore of 
the lake, the other on the eastern shore. The former, the 
city of Andrew and Peter, involved in the doom of Chorazin 
and Capernaum, is irrecoverably lost ; the latter, mentioned 
Luke ix. 10, near which Jesus fed the five thousand, was en- 
larged by Philip the tetrarch, not long after the birth of Christ, 
and received the name of Julias, in honour of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus. Its remains have been found near 
the northern end of the lake of Tiberias, upon a kind of spur 
or promontory of the mountains which form the eastern side 
of the valley of the Jordan, as it approaches the lake. This 
spot is covered with extensive ruins, and is regarded as a sort 
of capital by the Arabs of this quarter, although they have 
lost the ancient name, and now occupy only a few houses in 
it as magazines. The ruins cover a large portion of the pro- 
montory or Tel, but consist entirely of unhewn volcanic stones, 
without any distinct trace of ancient architecture. 

Cjesabea Philippi had this addition to distinguish it 
from the great Ceesarea, the Roman metropolis of Judea : the 
place was founded, or at least greatly enlarged and adorned 
by the tetrarch Philip, who gave it the name of .Csesarea, 
in honour of the Emperor Tiberius, adding the cognomen 
Philippi, to distinguish it from the other Ceesarea. It is 

1 osh.xix.34L Matt. xv. 39. 
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mentioned in Matt. xvi. 13, Mark viii. 27. Herod Agrippa 
also bestowed upon it a considerable share of attention, still 
further extending and embellishing it In compliment to the 
Emperor Nero, its name was afterwards changed to Neronias; 
and Titus, after the overthrow of Jerusalem, exhibited some 
public games here, in which the Jewish prisoners were com- 
pelled to fight like gladiators, and numbers perished in the 
inhuman contest. Under the Christians it was erected into a 
bishopric of Phoenicia. During the Crusades it was the scene 
of various changes and conflicts. It first came into the pos- 
session of the Christians in 1129, along with the fortress on 
the adjacent mountain ; but they lost it in 1 1 65 to the Sultan 
Nureddin of Damascus, and never recovered it again. Banias 
baa now dwindled into a paltry and insignificant village, 
whose mean and destitute condition contrasts strikingly with 
the rich and luxuriant character of the surrounding country. 
It is said that many remains of ancient architecture are found 
in the neighbourhood, bearing testimony to the former gran- 
deur of the place, although it is difficult to trace the site of 
the splendid temple erected here in honour of Augustus. The 
ruins of the castle of Banias, which appears to have been a 
work of the Saracens, down the summit of the adjoining 
mountain, and displays a wall ten feet in thickness, by which 
the fortress was defended. The ruins of another fortified 
castle are visible on the south of the village, and a substantial 
bridge which conducts to it, inscribed with an Arabic legend, 
its date being of the age of the crusades. 

The place stands at the head of one of the sources of the 
Jordan, one of the principal branches. The best description 
of it is that of the Rev. R. Thompson, in the American Biblio- 
theca Sacra for 1S46. "The city is securely embosomed 
among mountains, which stand around it on the north-west, 
north, east, and south. The platform or terrace upon which 
it is built mar be d eb ate d about one hundred feet above the 
extensive plam of which we nave already spoken. That part 
of the city which was within the ancient walk lay directly 
south of the fountain. The stream ftnned a deep channel 
along the northern and western walls ; and a part of the 
water was formerly carried into the ditch, which protected 
the eastern wall, and fell into the deep ravine of the mountain 

Q2 
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torrent, Wady el-Kid, on the margin of which the southern 
wall was constructed. 

Thus the city was surrounded by water, and defended on 
all sides by natural ravines, except on the east, which was 
secured by a wide and deep fosse. The walls were very thick 
and solid, and were strengthened by eight castles or towers ; 
and before the introduction of artillery, Banias must have 
been almost impregnable. The shape of the city is an irre- 
gular quadrangle, longest from east to west, and widest at the 
eastern end. The whole area is small, not being much more 
than a mile in circumference. The suburbs appear to have 
been far more extensive than the city itself. The plain 
towards the north-west and south-west is covered with 
columns, capitals, and foundations, bearing indubitable testi- 
mony to the ancient size and magnificence of Banias. 
Euaehius relates that the woman who was cured of an issue 
of blood was a native of this place. Her supposed house was 
still pointed out in the fourth century, when he visited the 
city." 
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Cana of Galilee is memorable as the place where our Lord 
performed his first miracle of changing water into wine. 1 
Nothing else is recorded of it. The site has long been 
identified with the present Kefr Kenna, a small place about 
four miles north-east from Nazareth, on one of the roads to 
Tiberias. It is a neat Tillage, pleasantly situated on the 
descent of a hill looking to the south-west, and surrounded by- 
plantations of olive and other fruit-trees. There is a large 
spring in the neighbourhood, inclosed by a wall, which, if this 
be the Cana of the New Testament, is doubtless that from 
which water was drawn at the time of our Lord's visit. It is 
also observable that water-pots of compact limestone are still 
used in this neighbourhood ; and some old ones are, as might 
be expected, shown as those which once contained the 
miraculous wine. Here are also remains of a Greek church, 
and of a house said to be that of Nathaniel. There is a 
rained place called Eana el-Jalil, about eight miles N. £ £J. 
from Nazareth, which Dr. Robinson is inclined to regard as 
the more probable site of Cana. 

As the ancient name of the town of Nain, where our Lord 
gave back the life to the widow's son, 2 has always been pre- 
served, it was readily recognised by the Crusaders, and has 
often been noticed by travellers to the present day. It seems 
never to have been a place of any consequence, and is now a 
small hamlet, three miles south by west of Mount Tabor. 

Samabia was the smallest of the four provinces into which 
Palestine was divided in the time of Christ, comprising only 
the principal part of the territory of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
It lay immediately south of Galilee, between that and Judea, 
and extended from the Mediterranean to the Jordan. The 
position of this territory between Galilee and Judea explains 
that those who had to go from the one province to the other, 
"must needs go through Samaria," 3 unless they went round 
by the region beyond the Jordan ; and this was a source of 
much annoyance and inconvenience, seeing that " the Jews had 
no dealings with the Samaritans." 

The only town of any note beside those mentioned in the 

1 John, iv. 46. * Luke, xvii. 11—17. 

• John, iv. „ 

9 0m 
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Old Testament within the limits of this province, was 
Csssarea, situated upon the Mediterranean coast, fifty-five 
miles north-west from Jerusalem, and thirty-five miles north- 
east from Joppa. It was built by Herod the Great, at an 
immense expense. To form a harbour, he constructed an 
extensive mole or breakwater, sufficient to protect a fleet 
against the storms which rage on this inhospitable coast. It 
Was built of large blocks of stone brought from a great dis- 
tance, and sunk to the depth of 120 feet. To this stupendous 
work he added a temple, a theatre, and amphitheatre, together 
with many splendid buildings, and made it his own residence, 
and the capital of his realm. After him it became the 
residence of the Roman governors. 

Csesarea is mentioned in the New Testament in connection 
with circumstances and events of great interest. Philip 
preached in all the cities intermediate between Azotus and 
Cflesarea. 1 The Apostle Paul was brought down from 
Jerusalem on his way to Tarsus, when the brethren were in- 
ducing him to escape from the violence of the Grecians, who 
had been irritated by his reasonings. 2 It was the residence of 
Cornelius the centurion, the first Gentile convert. 8 It wit- 
nessed the judgment of God inflicted on Herod Agrippa, 
when, probably in the magnificent amphitheatre erected by 
his father, he was smitten by the angel of God, when glitter- 
ing in the gorgeous display of his royal apparel, and rejoicing 
in the idolatrous plaudits of the excited multitude. 4 Paul 
concluded at it his voyage from Ephesus, and there saluted 
the church. This apostle made it a landing-place on a 
similar occasion, when he took up his abode for a time with 
Philip the Evangelist. 6 He was afterwards sent hither by 
Claudius Lysias to appear before Felix, in whose presence he 
uttered the noble speech which made that governor tremble. 1 
Here he was imprisoned for two long years, till he was called 
forth to plead his cause before Festus and Agrippa.* From 
Ceesarea he sailed to imperial Rome, to finish, at that centre 
of influence and of power, his wondrous testimony to the 
cause of Christ.* Csesarea became, after the destruction of 

1 Acts, viii. 40. 8 Acts,ix.30. 8 Acts, x. 1, &c; xu 11. 

4 Acts, xii. 19—13. « Acts, xviii. 22. 

• Acts, xxi. 8, 1ft. 1 Acts, xxiii. 24; xxiv. 

• Acts, xxv. 20. • Acts, xxvii. 1. 
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Jerusalem, the scene of several battles under Titus, in 
which fell many Jews. After Constantine it became the see 
of a bishop. During the crusades the city fell into the hands 
of the Christians in the year 1 126, but it was taken again in 
1132 by Ismael, Sultan of Damascus. Thus the Christians 
and Saracens alternately waged war about the possession of 
the city. The last battle at Pamas was in 1253, when the 
Christians were obliged to return with great loss to Sidon. 

The existing ruins of Ctesarea are very extensive, lying 
along the shore to the north, where there are some remain* 
of aqueducts. The wall of a fort, surrounded by a moat,, 
still remains in tolerably good order. This Irby and Mangles- 
suppose to be of Saracenic architecture. The ruins within it 
consist of foundations, arches, pillars, and great quantities of' 
building material; but there is nothing distinctive about 
them. Various columns and masses of stone are seen lying in 
the sea close to the shore. The only considerable pile of build- 
ing standing, is at the southern part of the fort, where travel- 
lers enter the gate to get a supply of water for themselves and 
cattle. There are not now more than one or two families of 
herdsmen occasionally to be found at the Roman capital of 
Judecu 

Jotdea.— This third division of Palestine in the time of 
our Saviour, was the largest of the three districts west of the 
Jordan, including on the north the tribe of Benjamin, and 
extending south to the boundaries of ancient Palestine. 

It contained few towns which had not been already named 
in the Old Testament, perhaps because in this quarter fewer 
new places had arisen, and certainly fewer old ones had been 
left unrecorded in the ancient Scriptures. Arimathea, Lydda, 
and Bethany, are the only new names that occur. 

Aeimathea is mentioned simply as the birth-place of 
that wealthy Synedrist, in whose sepulchre the body of 
Christ was laid. Arimathea has usually been identified 
with Ramleh, a town twenty-four miles north-west from 
Jerusalem, and eight miles from Joppa; and although 
Robinson distrusts this identity, the arguments he produces 
are not unanswerable. The town is first mentioned under 
its present name by the monk Bernard, about a.d. 870. 
About a.d. H50, the Arabian geographer Edrisi men- 
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tions Ramleh and Jerusalem as the two principal cities of 
Palestine. The first crusaders, on their approach found 
Ramleh deserted by its inhabitants ; and with it and Lydda 
they endowed the first Latin bishopric in Palestine, which 
took its denomination from the latter city. From the situa- 
tion of Ramleh between that city and the coast, it was a post 
of much importance to the crusaders, and they held possession 
of it generally while Jerusalem was in their hands, and long 
afterwards. In a.d. 1266, it was finally taken from the 
Christians by the Sultan Bibars. Subsequently it is often 
mentioned in the accounts of travellers and pilgrims, most of 
whom rested there on their way to Jerusalem. It appears to 
have declined very fast from the time that it came into the 
possession of the crusaders. In the tenth century it is men- 
tioned as almost deserted; but it seems to have revived 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, although from 
the descriptions given of it about sixty or seventy years 
ago, its present somewhat flourishing condition must be 
regarded as the growth of the present century. 

Ramleh lies in the fine undulating plain of Sharon, upon 
the eastern side of a broad low swell, rising from a fertile 
though sandy plain. Like Gaza and Jaffa, this town is sur- 
rounded by olive groves and gardens of vegetables and deli- 
cious fruits. Occasional palm-trees are also seen, as well as 
the karob and the sycamore. The streets are few; the houses 
are of stone, and many of them large and well built. There 
are five mosques, two or more of which are said to have once 
been Christian churches ; and there is here one of the largest 
Latin convents in Palestine. The place is supposed to con- 
tain about 3000 inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are Moslems, 
and the rest Christians, chiefly of the Greek church, with a 
few Armenians. The inhabitants carry on some trade in 
cotton and soap. The great caravan road between Egypt 
and Damascus, Smyrna and Constantinople, passes through 
Ramleh, as well as the most frequented road for European 
pilgrims and travellers between Joppa and Jerusalem. 

A little to the west of the town is a remarkable isolated 
tower, the origin and purpose of which has been disputed. 
It is 120 feet high, square, with buttressed corners, and built 
with well-hewn stone, and of Saracenic architecture. It 
looks more like one of our own old church towers than any 
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other erection to be seen in Palestine. It was probably the 
tower of a mosque which has perished. Among the planta- 
tions which surround the town, occur at every step dry wells, 
cisterns fallen in, and vast vaulted reservoirs, which show 
that the city must in former times have been upwards of a 
league and a half in extent. 

The Lydda, which was the scene of Peter's miracle of heal- 
ing Annas, occurs by that name only in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; but was perhaps the Lod mentioned several times 
in the Old Testament, as belonging to Benjamin, though 
within the limits of Ephraim. Not many years after the 
time of Peter's visit, the town was reduced to ashes by 
Oestrus Gallus, in his march against Jerusalem ; but it must 
soon have revived; for not long after we find it at the head of 
one of the toparchies of the later Judea, and as such it 
surrendered to Vespasian, at which time, according to 
Josephus, it was a village equal to a city ; and the Rabbins 
have much to say of it as a seat of Jewish learning, of which 
it was the most eminent in Judea after Jabneh and Bether. 
In the general change of names which took place under the 
Roman dominion, Lydda became Diospolis. it was early the 
seat of a bishopric, and the last bishop named in ecclesiastical 
records is Apollonius, in a.d. 518. Lydda early became 
connected with the homage paid to the celebrated saint and 
martyr St. George, who was not less renowned in the east 
than afterwards in the west. He is said to have been born 
at Lydda, and to have suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia in 
the earliest persecution under Diocletian and Maximian, at 
the end of the third century. His remains were transferred 
to his native place, and a church erected in honour of him by 
the emperor Justinian. This church, which stood outside 
the town, had just been levelled to the ground by the Moslems 
when the crusaders arrived at Lydda; but it was soon rebuilt 
by them, and they established a bishopric of Lydda and 
Ramleh. Great honours were paid by them to St. George, 
and they invested him with the dignity of their patron : from 
this time his renown spread more widely throughout Europe, 
and he became the patron saint of England and of several 
other states and kingdoms. The church was destroyed by 
Saladin in 1191 ; and there is no evidence that it was ever 
rebuilt, although there was in later centuries an unfounded 
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impression that the church, the ruins of which were then 
seen, and which still exist, had been built by our king 
Richard. From that time there has been little notice of 
Lydda by travellers. It now exists under its ancient name 
of Lud, as a considerable Tillage of small houses, with 
nothing to distinguish it from ordinary Moslem Tillages, save 
the ruins of the celebrated church of St. George, which are 
situated in the eastern part of the town. The building most 
have been very large. The walls of the eastern end are 
standing only in the parts near the altar, including the arch 
over the latter ; but the western end remains more perfect, 
and has been built into a large mosque, the lofty minaret of 
which forms the landmark of Lud. 

The village of Bethany lay on the eastern side of the 
Mount of Olives — that side looking from Jerusalem. Its 
name does not occur in the Old Testament ; but it is fre- 
quently mentioned in the gospels, as Jesus had some attached 
friends and disciples in the place ; and he often went thither 
and spent the evenings with them, during his visit to Jeru- 
salem. It was here, also, that he raised Lazarus, one of 
those friends, from the dead ; and here soon after he supped 
in the house of Simon the leper, where the risen Lazarus was 
one of the guests, and where his sister Mary washed the 
Lord's feet with tears of gratitude, and anointed them with 
costly ointment. 

Although Bethany lies upon the side of the Mount of 
Olives, it is not visible from the summit of that hill, being 
hidden in a kind of ravine, the sides of which are terraced, 
and covered either with fruit-trees, or, in the season, with 
waving corn. It seems to have anciently stood in a clump of 
palm-trees, whence its name, which signifies " place of dates." 
The palms have disappeared ; but the village is still surrounded 
with fruit-trees, chiefly figs, almonds, olives, and pomegranates. 
The name of " Bethany" is not now locally known; and the 
place bears the name of el-Azarizeh, from el-Azir, the Arabic 
form of Lazarus. It is a poor place, with about thirty inhabited 
dwellings, of a very humble description. The most conspicu- 
ous object in the village is a ruinous tower, built with square 
stones, and seemingly of the time of the crusades, but which 
the inhabitants gravely allege to have been the house of 
Lazarus. At some distance north of this, at the edge of the 
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Tillage, 'visitors are conducted to what is called the tomb of 
Lazarus. It is not easy to determine whether this is a 
natural care, finished and modelled out by human labour, or 
wholly an artificial excavation. The former seems most pro- 
bable. Within an entrance three feet and a half high by two 
feet wide, a flight of twenty-seven steps conducts down into 
a dark sepulchral chamber, about nine feet square. In its 
aides are four niches fox the reception of bodies ; and there 
is one fractured sarcophagus. Three more steps lead through 
an excavated passage, into an arched chamber eight feet 
square by nine in height. This has every characteristic of an 
ancient Jewish tomb, in its form and construction. That it 
was the tomb from which Lazarus was raised by Jesus is 
open to question ; but we incline to consider that the objec- 
tions urged against its identity are not, singly or collectively, 
very conclusive. The strongest objection is mat which alleges 
that the tomb of Lazarus appears to have been at some dis- 
tance from the village ; whereas this is just at the edge of it. 
But the present dwellings exhibit no marks of antiquity. 
They are built in the frailest manner, and they have probably 
been reconstructed, and their sites changed in every genera- 
tion ; and although there is clear evidence to show that the 
general site of Bethany has remained unchanged, a tomb 
which is now on the border of the village, may easily have 
been at some distance from it in the time of Christ. In 
Palestine there seems to have been a general tendency to 
advance the borders of towns and villages in the direction of 
spots reputed sacred, forthe purpose of bringing them within 
boundaries. 



Pebejl.— The part of Palestine beyond Jordan comprised, 
in the time of our Saviour, the fourth division of Palestine, 
under the name of Perea— « name which does not occur in the 
New Testament. Indeed, this quarter is only named in con- 
nexion with the two visits of our Lord to the quarter beyond 
the lake of Tiberias. On the first of these occasions he came 
44 into the country of the Gadarenes," and was met by two 
fierce demoniacs " out of the tombs," whom he healed. The 
country of the Gadarenes must have been the environs of 
Gadara, a city five miles south of the lake, and about the 
same distance east of the Jordan. 
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We learn from Josephus that the inhabitants were mostly 
heathens, which accounts for their possession of herds of 
swine. The site is usually identified with the present Om 
Keis. The city formed nearly a square. The upper part of 
it stood on a level spot, and appears to have been walled 
all round, the acclivities of the hill being on all sides exceed- 
ingly steep. The eastern gate of entrance has its portals still 
remaining. Among the ruins Buckingham found a theatre, 
an Ionic temple, a second theatre, besides traces and remnants 
of streets and houses. The prevalent orders of architecture 
are the Ionic and the Corinthian. The hills in which Gadara 
stands are of lime-stone. This is a species of rock in which 
caverns of greater or lesser dimensions are easily and often 
naturally formed. Accordingly the hills on which Gadara 
was placed were full of caverns, which were used for tombs. 
Buckingham speaks of several grottoes, which formed the 
necropolis of the city, on the eastern brow of the hill. The 
first two examined by him were plain chambers hewn down 
so as to present a perpendicular front. The third tomb had a 
stone door, as perfect as on the day of its being first hung. 
The lost was an excavated chamber, seven feet in height, 
twelve paces long, and ten broad: within it was a smaller 
room. Other tombs were discovered by Buckingham as he 
ascended the hill. He entered one in which were ten sepul- 
chres ranged along the inner wall of the chamber in a line, 
being pierced inward for their greatest length, and divided 
by a thin partition left in the rock, in each of which was a 
email niche for a lamp. Still more tombs were found, some 
containing sarcophagi, some without them; all, however, 
displaying more or less architectural ornament. 

With reference to the caverns which here abound, Buck- 
ingham savs, " The accounts given of the habitation of the 
demoniac from whom the legion of devils was cast out, have 
struck us very forcibly, while we ourselves were wandering 
among the rugged mountains, and surrounded by tombs still 
used as dwellings by individuals and whole families. A finer 
subject for the masterly expression of the passions of madness 
in all their violence, contrasted with the serenity of virtue and 
benevolence in Him who went about doing good, could hardly 
be chosen by the pencil of the artist. A faithful delineation 
of the wild and rugged majesty of the mountain scenery here 
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on the one hand, contrasted with the still calm of the waters 
of the lake on the other, would give an additional charm to 
the picture." One of the ancient tombs, at the time of the 
visit of Mr. Buckingham, from whom the above extract is 
taken, was occupied as a carpenter's shop. A perfect sarco- 
phagus remained within, which was used by the family as a 
provision chest. 

Gadara was one of the cities of the Decapolis mentioned 
in Matt iv. 25. This was not a distinct territory, but a con- 
federate of ten towns with them, and subject to a jurisdiction 
peculiar to themselves, like the free cities in the German 
states. They were chiefly inhabited by foreigners, and lying 
to the south and south-east of the lake of Tiberias. They were 
all in the country east of the Jordan, except Scythopolis or 
Bethshan on the west, which was one of the ten. There is some 
difference of opinion in making out the ten cities; but Scy- 
thopolis, Csesarea-Philippi, Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Gerasa, and 
Philadelphia (Rabbath Amnion) were among them. Most of 
these have already been noticed ; and of the others there is 
nothing to record except of Gerasa, the discovery of whose 
ruins excited much attention above thirty years ago. This 
place, although not named in Scripture, is not unrenowned in 
the history of the Jews. King Alexander Jannaeus besieged 
the place, and took it by storm, to possess himself of a large 
treasure which it contained ; and it was in its neighbourhood 
that he died. At the commencement of the great and ruinous 
war with the Romans, Gerasa was burned by the Jews, in 
revenge for the massacre of their people at Cresarea, and the 
port of the city which this conflagration had left uninjured 
was destroyed not long after by one of the generals of Ves- 
pasian. It was afterwards rebuilt and fortified ; and. its name 
sometimes occurs in the history of the Arabian wars with the 
Greek empire, and sometimes in the history of the crusades. 
But the site had for many ages passed out of knowledge, 
when it was, in 1806, discovered by Seetzen, as still sub- 
sisting under the name of Jerash, and it has since been 
visited and described by some other travellers — but few in 
comparison with those who have explored the more accessible 
8ites of the region on this side Jordan. 

The existing remains show that Gerasa was a very splendid 
city, presenting traces of a larger number of public buildings 
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than any other site in Syria, and upon the whole exhibiting a 
much finer mass of ruins than even Palmyra. The town is 
built on two sides of a valley, with a fine stream running 
through it, which a few miles south of the town empties itself 
into the river Zerka, the Jabbok of Scripture : the situation 
being altogether most beautiful. The town must have been 
principally composed of two main streets, crossing each other 
in the centre at right angles. The streets have been lined 
with a double row of columns, some of which are Ionic and 
some Corinthian. The pavement is still exceedingly good, 
and there is an elevated space on each side for foot pas- 
sengers. The principal ruins are those of two grand temples, 
one of which, as appears by a Greek inscription, was dedi- 
cated to the Sun, like that of Palmyra, and Burckhardt, who 
had ample opportunities of comparison, is of opinion that, 
next to that temple, this greatly excels in taste and magni- 
ficence every public building of the kind in Syria. It freed 
nearly the east, and stood in the centre of an immense double 
peristyle court. The columns of the temple are of the 
Corinthian order, and of very fine proportion. They are of a 
brown free-stone, and eleven of their number are standing, 
but without the capitals. The pillars of the colonnade around 
the inclosing court are of the same order, but of smaller siae, 
and must have comprised no less than one hundred and eighty- 
six columns in the original state of the building. One of the 
most remarkable peculiarities of this temple is an underground 
chamber, below the principal hall of the temple, with a bath 
in the centre. There are also among the ruins five or six 
other temples of inferior importance, in different parts of the 
town ; and also the remains of two theatres, the scene of the 
largest of which is still nearly in a perfect state, presenting, 
in this respect, a singularity rarely witnessed. There are 
also traces of two grand baths; and two bridges, still in good 
preservation, cross the valley and the river. About three 
hundred yards from the south-west gate is the circus or 
stadium; and not far from it a triumphal arch, which has 
been much admired. To the north-east there is a large 
reservoir for water, near to which are the remains of an 
aqueduct, by which this and the other reservoirs were doubt- 
less supplied with water. Near to this is a picturesque 
tomb, fronted by four Corinthian columns. These ruins being 
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overgrown with wood, are objects of much picturesque inte- 
rest. The ancient cemetery, which almost surrounds the 
city without the walls, affords a large number of sarcophagi; 
most of which have been broken open, as if in search of 
treasure; but scarcely any of them are highly finished, or of 
any antiquarian interest. 

The town was nearly square, each side somewhat less than a 
mile. The walls crossed the river in two places at right 
angles, the other two sides being parallel to each other on 
the opposite sides of the hills. Insulated fragments of these 
walls still remain, showing that they were upwards of eight 
feet thick, and built of squared stones of middling size. 
About two hundred and thirty columns are now standing in 
the city. There are numerous inscriptions in all directions, 
chiefly of the time of Antoninus Pius, and most of them 
much mutilated. The stone of which Jera&h is built is 
calcareous, of considerable hardness, the same as the rock of 
the neighbouring mountains. Burckhardt, to whom we owe 
the most minute description of the ruins, could not observe 
that any other stone was employed, and expresses his surprise 
at the absence of granite columns, " as they abound in Syrian 
cities of much less note and magnificence than Jerash." Of 
the private habitations of the city there are none in a state of 
preservation; but the whole of the area within the walls is 
covered with their ruins, forming a strong contrast to the 
remains of the public buildings which arrest the eye in all 
directions. The site is now wholly deserted, except by the 
wandering Arabs, by whom it is occasionally frequented, and 
who are the sole and most regardless inheritors of a scene 
once vital with human activities, and which such great wealth 
was employed to aggrandize, and so much genius to adorn. 
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CITIES OF THE COAST. 



As the cities along the coast of Palestine did not belong to 
the Israelites, and as they bear a certain relation to each 
other, it has been found best to reserve them for separate 
notice in this place. 

Joppa, which did belong to Israel, and Ceesarea, which was 
in a later age founded by a Jewish king, have already been 
noticed, and the other cities will alone claim our present 
consideration. 

The northern portion of this coast territory down to the 
bay of Carmel belonged to the Phoenicians, and never was 
possessed by the Israelites. The southern portion down to 
Gaza was possessed by the Philistines, and it is as belonging 
to them, that the towns are chiefly known in Scripture history. 
And although this territory became subject to the sceptre of 
David, after long and cruel wars between the two nations, 
the towns were never properly Jewish cities, and down to 
the time of Christ and the Jewish war, continued to be occu- 
pied by foreigners. In the Phoenician territory the towns 
that claim to be included in our survey are Sidon, Tyie, Acre, 
Achzib, and Sarepta. 

In the most ancient book of Scripture, Sidon occurs as the 
name of the eldest son of Canaan, the son of Ham. l It is 
generally supposed, on the authority of Josephus, that the city 
of Sidon was founded by him, and derived its name from him. 
Sidon must seemingly have taken some ages in acquiring 
that importance which it possessed at the time that the 
conquest of Canaan made the Israelites the near neighbours 
of the Phoenicians, and which is indicated by the fact that 
in Josh. xix. 28, it is distinguished as the *• Great Sidon." 
It is disputed whether Sidon itself was included among the 

1 Gen. x. 15. 
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cities assigned ha the original allotment to the Israelites. 
The passage which seems to imply that it was, in Judges i. 31, 
speaks not of Sidon, but of the Sidonians, and may apply 
merely to the territory beyond their own boundaries, upon 
which they had encroached, and from which it was intended 
they should be expelled- But we know that the Israelites 
were so far from being able to expel them, that they, became 
themselves subject to some oppression from the Sidonians. 
This appears from Judges, x. 12, and the amount of all this 
evidence, coupled with the met that Tyre is scarcely men- 
tioned, although its site was considerably nearer to the heart 
of the Hebrew territories, is, that Sidon was in the height of 
its power at the time of, and for some time after, the Hebrew 
conquest of Canaan, although she had already established 
about fifteen miles to the south as a staple for her own wares, 
that Tyre which was destined, in no long time, to become 
much greater and more illustrious than the mother city. 
This had already taken place in the time of David and 
Solomon, who cultivated friendly relations with the Phoeni- 
cians, but in the history of whose reigns Tyre is described as 
great and prosperous, while Sidon is scarcely noticed, 
although it was then that the border of the Hebrew dominion 
impinged more closely upon the Sidonian district than it ever 
did before or after . 

Bat although "Great Sidon" had then become and long 
wmaaiod onrr the second of the Phoenician c i ties , she was 

wyipjlgpt harbours from rain and decline, so long aa the 
suritieie eoasmerea of the Phoenicians should endue. In 
&ct, the mother has long survived the daughter, and *U3e 
Tyre has fcng been, as the Hebrew prophets foretold, a deso- 
late place, fiadon has nemamed to this day a town of eoaei- 
^TBMlt tins umiiflmlai iiimIii the comparison* winch the 
euitiag cneumatanei of the raeabw aftmi, but woMftr 
inaigumVoant ander any eampaasen wrih its condilinBi when 
fiat the parent and then the rifai off ikt cftr "whose mer- 



The modern twemrf Sidon, or, as * is new called, Saida, 
is admirably situated on a rising ground overhanging the sea. 
The ancient city extended further to the east and along the 
coast than the modern. The rising ground upon which the 

a 
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town stands projects considerably into the sea. It is inclosed 
on the eastern side by a high fortified wall, and two mosques 
are seen to tower conspicuously over the other buildings in 
the town. The most striking object is the fortress, built 
upon a rock in the harbour, and connected with the town 
formerly by a wall, but now by a causeway upon arches. 
This fortress was built by the celebrated Emir Fakr ed Deen, 
and is a good and imposing specimen of Saracenic fortresses. 
Upon an elevation on the north side of the city commanding 
the town are seen some interesting remains of another and 
more ancient castle, which is usually ascribed to Louis IX., 
and which certainly belongs to the age of the Crusades. 
Between the town and the mountains lie richly cultivated 
gardens, and beyond these the mountains of Lebanon arise 
in five ridges one above another, the highest being of course 
the most remote. Into the bay on this side the town, flows a 
considerable stream, fed, like the other streams that in this 
region come direct from the mountains, by the snows of 
Lebanon. 
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The great commercial city of Tyke, whose name has long 
been the symbol of all that is rich in manufacture, and of all 
that is illustrious in commerce, was founded by the more 
ancient Sidon as a staple for her own wares, and is hence 
called in Scripture the "Daughter of Sidon." But the 
daughter, from her more advantageous and defensible position, 
soon eclipsed without extinguishing the mother ; and already 
in the time of David and Solomon, Tyre had become the 
greatest of the Phoenician cities ; and the student of the Sacred 
Scriptures becomes then interested in its condition and 
history, by the part taken by its king in supplying materials 
and workmen for the building of the two Hebrew kings, and 
from the active share which the Tyrian prince took in the 
commercial enterprises of Solomon. This elder Tyre was 
built upon the mainland, and a vivid picture of its prosperity 
is drawn by the prophet Ezekiel in his twenty-seventh 
chapter, which furnishes the most interesting record in 
existence of the most ancient maritime commerce which 
history has made known to us. At that time, Tyre was in 
its most flourishing state; but not only this prophet but 
Isaiah, who was before him, were enabled to see through the 
mists of time its eventual decline and overthrow. It con- 
tinued a powerful, rich, and flourishing commercial city till 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, who, in extending the frontier 
of his empire westward to the Mediterranean, was not likely 
to leave Tyre unmolested. In faet, the city had to defend 
itself against his forces during a siege and blockade of thirteen 
years, at the end of which it seems to have been taken by 
storm, according to the predictions of Ezekiel xxvi-xxix. 
This blockade was probably so much protracted by the 
facilities of receiving supplies from the sea, which the 
besiegers could not wholly exclude. But, indeed, the greater 
part of the inhabitants during the blockade took refuge in a 
neighbouring island, already furnished with numerous estab- 
lishments and buildings, and thus founded the island city of 
Tyre, which, by favour of its strong position, soon equalled 
the parent city, and not only outlived the Babylonian and 
Persian empires, but continued to increase as the ancient 
Tyre declined. It was finally captured by Alexander, after 
* most obstinate resistance ; but not until the conqueror had 
found it necessary to connect the island with the mainland by 

b2 
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a mole, before he ootid render his resources available lor the 
effectual assault of the city. Alexander sullied his name by 
his barbarities upon those valiant men, as much as he glorified 
it by his great work, which, although constructed for only a 
temporary purpose, has survived through the long subsequent 
ages, and which to the present time renders the ancient isle 
a peninsula. In constructing this mole, Alexander made use 
of the materials of the old city, thereby accomplishing two 
remarkable prophecies ; u They shall lay thy stones and thy 
timbers in the dust, in the midst of the waters," Esek. xxvi. 
12 ; and " Tbou shalt be no more ; though thou be sought for, 
yet shalt thou never be found again,*' verse 21. But the 
conqueror injured Tyre far less by his arms than by the 
foundation of Alexandria, which thenceforth became what 
T^re had been, the emporium for the traffic of the world. 
Yet Tyre maintained its ground as a place of some commerce, 
respectable, though no longer grand, for many ages ; and was 
a place of some importance, military rather than commercial, 
so late as the time of the Crusades. It was almost the last 
place in Syria which the crusaders abandoned to the Moslems, 
and as its strong fortifications, which continued its sole 
distinction, were then demolished, the place has never since 
been of any consideration. Successive travellers describe an 
emphatic language its desolate condition. Yet a few mise- 
rable inhabitants seem to have always lingered about the 
spot, and about eighty years ago a part of this peninsula was 
walled off from the rest, and a town founded there by the 
Metoualies, under the name of Snr, which still exists, and 
carries on some small traffic in the products of the neigh- 
bourhood. Its population never exceeded, and does not now 
reach 3,000 souls, and it sustained great injury from the 
earthquake of 1837. 

Of the original city the superficial remains are few, but 
there is an abundance of prostrate columns and massive foun- 
dations, which can only be referred to the ancient history of 
the place. The most marked ancient remains is the wall of 
the port. It was strengthened at intervals by massive towers, 
of which some interesting relics still subsist. The causeway 
of Alexander is now covered by a vast accumulation of sand, 
which has no doubt mainly contributed to its preservation. It 
is situated to the right, and beyond it are the remains of an 
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aqueduct of considerable extent, but of poor character; and 
soil further, a bill crowned with a moeque. Most travellers 
Lave observed fishermen drying their nets on the ancient 
^walk, and have pointed it out as a manifestation of the old 
prophecy, " They shall break down the towers of Terras, and 
make her like the top of a rode. It shall be a place for the 
spreading of nets in the midst of the sea." 

Achzib is merely named in Scripture among the places 
from which the Israelites were unable to expel the ancient 
inhabitants. The name became softened by the Greeks, to 
whose organs the name had a harsh and barbarous sound, to 
Ecdippa, and the place still snrriTes by the name of Zib. It 
is upon the Mediterranean coast, about ten miles north of! 
Acre. It stands upon an ascent close by the sea-side, and 
is a small place, with a few palm-trees rising above the 
dwellings. 

Acre is the Ptolemais which is named in the Acts of the 
Apostles as the place where Paul spent a day on his journey 
to Jerusalem after having landed at Tyre. This place is the 
Aecho of the Old Testament— -which name it still bears in the 
shape of Akka — but is better known to Europeans in the 
form of Acre. This place is thirty miles below Tyre, and 
eight north of Mount Carmel. This town, the key of Syria, 
is more strongly fortified than any other in the country. 
The appearance of its defences is still formidable, notwith- 
standing all the vicissitudes of war which it has survived. 

It stands on an angular promontory jutting into the sea. 
The walls are in many places double ; and those on the land 
aide are protected by strong outworks of mounds, with facing 
of stone. The walls are remarkably strong. Age after age 
it has flourished and fallen into decay, with the alternations 
of peace and war. It appears to have had some privileges 
granted to it by Alexander during the siege of Tyre ; and 
after the division of his empire, it fell to the share of 
Ptolemy, who enlarged it and gave it the name of Ptolemais. 
In the time of the New Testament it had become a great city, 
and in addition to the castle and mole near the south-eastern 
extremity, there are some vestiges of it a little way outside 
the town towards the east and south-east fronts. In 636 a.d. 
the town fell into the hands of the khalif Omar; subse- 
quently to which, during a period of more than 400 years, 
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the Christians, and among them two English kings, contended 
for it with the Saracens and Turks, until at length, in 1517, 
after a protracted and honourable defence by the knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, from whom it derived the name of 
St. Jean d' Acre, it was taken possession of by the Turks. At 
the close of the last century, Jezzar Pasha repaired the town., 
and put the fortifications in a state which, when manned by 
British seamen and marines, the gallant Sir Sydney Smith, in 
conjunction with the Turkish garrison, enabled them to resist 
the assaults of Bonaparte, and to arrest his career of eastern, 
conquest. In this fortress, as subsequently further strength- 
ened by the same pasha, a garrison of 3000 irregulars resisted 
the Egyptian fleet and army from the 20th of November, 
1831, till the third bloody assault, ordered by Ibrahim Pasha, 
terminated, on the 27th of May, 1832, the protracted and 
gallant defence made by Abdallah Pasha, during which it is 
said that no less than 39,000 shells were thrown against the 
town. 

Again, on the 3rd of November, 1840, it was bombarded 
by the English fleet, and was reduced by the explosion of 
the powder-magazine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
hurried into eternity without a moment's warning. The 
damage caused to the town by the bombardment and the 
explosion was great. Considerable activity has since been 
manifested in the restoration of the fortifications; but 
very manifest signs of the injury caused to public and private 
property still remain. In the bazaar the weights used by 
many of the shopkeepers consist of split shells ; and similar 
memorials of this and the preceding infliction are found in 
great abundance in the fields around the town. It is as a 
garrison town — the strongest in Syria — that Acre is now to 
be regarded. The predominance of the military is every- 
where manifested ; and the rest of the inhabitants appear to 
be chiefly engaged in ministering to their wants and services, 
directly or indirectly, through the traffic which the presence 
of a large body of soldiers creates. The entire population is 
reckoned at something above 9000, of whom about 8000 are 
Moslems, and nearly a thousand Christians, mostly Greeks, 
and thirty families of Jews. 

The houses are well built of stone, with terraced roofs. It 
contains a finely-arched bazaar, several mosques, baths, khans, 
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and other public buildings, among which may be noticed the 
granary, and the Latin convent, which is a very large build- 
ing ; also the Serai or palace of the Pasha ; and, nearly in 
the centre of the town, the mosque of the Pasha Jezzar, who 
is there entombed. This last, one of the finest mosques in 
Asiatic Turkey, was constructed by the celebrated pasha of 
that name, mostly with ancient materials. The interior dis- 
plays arabesque walls, partly covered with fine marble ; and 
the exterior a grand cupola, a lofty minaret, a fine entrance 
portico, and a spacious court, with a fountain shaded by trees : 
a covered gallery, open towards the interior, surrounds the 
whole. The Serai of the same pasha is a high castellated 
keep, on whicb are mounted several guns, and it is situated 
in the rear of the north land front; to this is joined the 
Harem, which like the other parts of the structure, has a 
high tower near the extremity, to serve as a place of retreat. 
The streets are numerous and narrow, and had formerly, if 
not now, the cleanliness of a western city, no camel, dog, or 
other animal being permitted to pass the inner ditch. The 
town is amply supplied with water, partly from cisterns, and 
partly from the low slopes of the mountain, about four miles 
to the north-east, being brought from a conduit, on which at 
short intervals were towers, like those between Belgrade and 
Constantinople. 

At 1200 yards eastward of the town is the celebrated 
Cceur de Lion Mount, on which Napoleon, and subsequently 
Ibrahim Pasha, caused some works to be constructed. This, 
which the people call Kardillan, is the sole memorial of our 
valorous Richard's exploits at Acre. 

The five cities of the Philistines seem to have been as 
many small states independent of each other, except where 
their general interests were concerned, and each under its own 
chief magistrate or prince. These towns were Ashdod, Gath, 
Ekron, Askelon, and Gaza. 

Ashdod, called by the Greeks and Romans Azotus, seems 
to have been the principal seat of the worship of the fish-god 
Dagon, and it was thither accordingly that the ark of God 
was taken on its capture by the Philistines, bringing plagues 
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upon the place and rain upon its idol. 1 Even after the re- 
duction of the Philistine power, Ashdod does not appear to 
have been permanently in possession of the Jvdahites, 
although it was dismantled by Uzziah, who bmilt towns in 
the territory of Ashdod.* It is mentioned to the reproach of 
the Jews returned from captivity, that they married wives of 
Ashdod, with the result that the children of these marriages 
spoke a mongrel dialect, half Hebrew and half the speech 
of Ashdod. 8 These facts indicate the ancient importance of 
the town. It was indeed a place of great strength ; and being 
on the usual military route between Syria and Egypt, the 
possession of it became an object of importance in the wars 
between Egypt and the great northern powers. Hence it 
was secured by the Assyrians before invading Egypt; 4 and 
at a later date it was taken by Psammetichns, after a siege of 
twenty-nine years, being the longest siege on record. 

The destruction of Ashdod was foretold by the prophets,' 
and was accomplished by the Maccabees.' But it was after- 
wards restored, and is mentioned in the New Testament as 
the town to which the evangelist Philip was carried by the 
spirit after he had baptised the Ethiopian eunuch. 7 It be- 
came the seat of a bishopric, and subsisted as a small un- 
walled town in the time of Jerome. Since that it has been 
only mentioned as a decayed village, which is its present 
condition. It is situated on a grassy hill, near the Mediter- 
ranean, about midway between Joppa and Gaza, and still 
bears the name of Esdud. The site is marked by ancient 
rains, such as broken arches, and partly buried fragments of 
marble columns ; there is also a square building resembling a 
khan, the principal chamber of which had obviously at some 
former period been used as a Christian chapel. 

Gath is very often mentioned in Scripture. It was to this 
place that the ark was taken on its removal from Ashdod ; 
and the name of " Goliath of Gath," has rendered the name 
familiar to our earliest knowledge. David himself, soon 
after the death of Goliath, fled to Gath, where he found pro- 

1 1 Sam. v. 1—9. a 1 Cliron. xxvi. 6. 

8 Neh. xiii. 23, 24. * Isai. i. 1, so. 

* Jer. zxv. 20 ; Amos, i. 8; iii. 9; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech, ix. 6. 
9 1 Mace. v. 68; x. 77—84 ; xi. 4. 
\* Acta viii. 40. 
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teetkm from Saul for a year and four months. 1 " Tell it not 
in Gath," is his pathetic lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 
from which place he would conceal their mil. 1 It was after- 
wards conquered and fortified by him, and also by Reho- 
beam.* David, when he fled from Absalom, had six hundred 
faithful attendants from this city. 4 Under Jehoash, Gath was 
taken by Hazael, king of Syria,* bat it was recovered from 
Ben-hadad his successor.* Uzariah broke down its walls 
76 B.C., after which it seems not to have recovered its former 
strength. Amos adverts to its fallen greatness. 1 But the 
conflict which it sustained for three hundred years with the 
kings of Judah, attests the strength of this city of the Philis- 
tines. Modern travellers make no mention of Gath. It has 
no longer a name or place among the habitations of men. 

From Gath the ark was removed to Ekbon. After David's 
victory over Goliath in the valley of Elan, the Philistines were 
pursued to Ekron; and at a later day the prophets utter 
denunciations against it along with the other cities of the 
Philistines. 9 For the knowledge of the site of this place the 
public is indebted to Dr. Robinson. It is now a small 
Moslem village, built of unburnt bricks or mud, and situated 
on an eminence, near a ridge of hills that run out from the 
mountains into the great western plain on the northern fron- 
tiers of the ancient land of the Philistines. 

"The ancient Ekron," says this traveller, "was at first 
assigned to Judah as upon its border, but was afterwards 
apparently given to Dan, though conquered by Judah. It 
afterwards became remarkable in connexion with the return 
of the ark by the Philistines, which was sent back from 
Ekron upon a new cart, drawn by two milch kine. These, 
being left to their own course, took the straight way to Beth- 
shemesh, the nearest point of entrance to the mountains of 
Judaic • 

It is remarkable that Askelon was the only one of the five 
Philistine cities that was a maritime port. It stood out, 

1 1 Sam. xxviii. 3. ' 2 Sam. i. 20. 

* 2 Sam. viii. 1 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xi. 8. 

4 2 Sam. xv. 19. ° 2 Kings, xii. 17* 

• 2 Kings, xiii. 22. * Amos vi. 2. 

• 1 Sam. xvii. 62; Jer. xxv. 26; Amos i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4. 

• 18am. v. 10; vi. 1— 18. 
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indeed, close to the shore, between Ashdod and Gaza, about 
ten miles south of the former 'and to the north of the latter. 
The magnificent Herod was born at Askelon, and although 
the city did not belong to his dominion, he adorned it with 
fountains, baths, and colonnades ; and after his death Salome, 
his sister, resided in a palace at Askelon, which Caesar be- 
stowed upon her. It suffered much in the Jewish war with 
the Romans, for its inhabitants were noted for their dislike of 
the Jews, and they slew 2500 of those who dwelt there. 
After this Askelon again revived, and in the middle ages was 
noted not only as a strong-hold, but as a wealthy and im- 
portant town. As a sea-port merely, it never could have 
enjoyed much advantage, the coast being sandy and difficult 
of access. The town bears a prominent part in the history 
of the crusadeB. 

There are still extensive ruins of the wall, composed chiefly 
of brick, which so long held out against the effects of the 
crusades. Here too, Godfrey, Tancred, and Robert of Flan- 
ders gained that decisive victory over Adfal and the Egyptian 
army, which terminated the first crusade. In a.d. 1153, 
King Baldwin III. of Jerusalem, all the great prelates and 
barons, with the Knights Templars and Hospitallers, encamped 
again before the walls of this ancient and celebrated city; 
until after a lengthened siege, it capitulated, and continued 
for some time in their possession. It was at last, however, 
wrested from them by Saladin, and destroyed by him after 
the battle of Arsuf, in the third crusade, in the apprehension 
that Richard of England would become its master. It is 
described at that time as lying in a sandy plain, and built in 
a semicircular form on the sea side ; it was surrounded by 
strong walls with four gates, three on the land side, and one 
opening to the sea, where it afforded no anchorage. The 
present remains fully accord with this description. The 
semicircular walls enclose a large piece of ground, which is 
laid out in gardens even to the water's edge ; but the sand 
has gained so much that even the upper walls are nearly 
buried. Fig-trees with the upper boughs only peeping above 
the sand may be noticed. Granite pillars of moderate size* 
and a good many columns of coarse marble, are curiously 
enough stuck through holes in the wall left for the purpose. 
The modern village is a mere hamlet, half a mile to the north 
of these ruins. 
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Gaza, was the southernmost of the five state-cities of the 
Philistines, situated thirteen miles from Askelon, and forty- 
five miles from Jerusalem. In Scripture it is often men- 
tioned in connexion with the other Philistine cities — but is 
itself chiefly celebrated by Samson's exploit in carrying off 
the gates of the town, and of his subsequent imprison- 
ment and death. In the Old Testament it always appears as 
a place of importance — which it is indeed to this day — the 
present population being said to be equal to that of Jeru- 
salem. After the destruction of Tyre by Alexander the 
Great, that conqueror laid siege to Gaza, at that time 
occupied by a Persian garrison, and took it after a siege of 
two months, behaving very savagely to the brave governor 
Betis and to the inhabitants. The town, which he spared, 
was at a later period destroyed by another Alexander 
Jannseus, the king of the Jews (b.c. 78), and after forty years 
-was rebuilt by the Romans. It was afterwards, according 
to Josephus, again destroyed by the Jews, with several other 
towns, to avenge a massacre of their countrymen at Ccesarea. 
This explains the expression of St. Luke, who, in mentioning 
Gaza, observes that it was then a " desert." * It must, how- 
ever, soon have been rebuilt or repaired, as it existed in the 
time of Hadrian, who granted it some important privileges ; 
these were enlarged by Constantine, who gave it the name of 
Constantia, in honour of his son, and granted it the rank and 
privileges of a city. This seems to have led to the statement, 
that Gaza was rebuilt by Constantine; but we cannot find 
good authority for more than we have stated. Jerome says, 
that the town existing in his time was nearer to the sea than 
the old one. Under so many changes, besides others of 
inferior moment which we have not specified, it is not to be 
expected that much, if anything, of its more ancient remains 
should now be found. It seems to have undergone a gradual 
declension in importance, although its share in the commerce 
between Egypt and Syria still maintains it as a small town 
in a condition of comparatively decent prosperity. 

The hill on which Gaza stands is about two miles in 
circumference at the base, and appears to have been wholly 
inclosed within the ancient fortifications. The town, being 
surrounded by and interspersed with gardens and plantations 

1 Acts viii. 26. 
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of olive and date trees, has a picturesque appearance, to 
which its numerous minarets raising their elegant forms, not 
a little contribute ; and as the buildings are mostly of stone, 
and the streets moderately broad, the interior disappoints 
expectation rather less than that of most other towns of 
Syria ; and both the town and the people upon the whole 
seem comfortable, and in every kind of accommodation nar 
superior to the Egyptians. The suburbs, however, are com- 
posed of miserable mud huts ; but all travellers concur with. 
Sandys in admiring the richness and variety of the vegetable 
productions, both wild and cultivated, of the environs. 
The population of Gaza has been usually much understated. 
It is really equal, if not superior, to that of Jerusalem, if 
correctly estimated by Dr. Robinson at fifteen or sixteen 
thousand. They have manufactures of cotton and soap, but 
derive their principal support from the commerce between. 
Egypt and Syria, which must all pass this way. They also 
traffic with Sues for Indian goods brought from Jidda ; and 
they send a caravan with supplies of provisions (which they 
sell on very advantageous terms) to the pilgrims on their way 
to Mecca. The Arabs also make it the mart lor the sale at 
their plunder; and all these sources of prosperity render 
Gaza a very thriving place for the country in which it is 
found. 

There is a hill east of Gaza, believed to be the one on 
the top of which Samson left the gates of the city— and this 
tradition is probable enough, as the Scriptures tell us he took 
them to the hill that is before Hebron— that is, in the 
Hebrew, in front of it, as you turn your face towards Hebron. 
Near the Turkish cemetery is a little tomb, sacred to the 
memory of the mighty Israelite. Here or hereabouts must 
have stood the temple which he pulled down upon the Philis- 
tines and upon himself. 
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JERUSALEM. 



It has been thought by maay that the " Salem," whose 
king brought forth bread and wine to Abraham on his return 
from the slaughter of the kings was the same a* Jerusalem. 
Bat this is somewhat uncertain, probability seeming to be 
more m favour of the site o» the Jordan, near Bethshan, 
which antiquity ascribed to the Salem of Melchizedek. 

When the Israelites entered into the Promised Land, die 
Jebnsites had possession of the town, which was called 
Jerusalem, or the Seat of Peace. Joshua drew the boundary 
of the tribe* through the valley of Hinuoin, close to the south 
aide of the town, so that all below this belonged to the tribe 
of Judah, though the town itself fell to the tribe of Benjamin. 
Tt was conquered after Joshua's death through the co-operation 
of the tribe of Judah, which inhabited it jointly with that of 
Benjamin, although it appears that Mount Zion always, or 
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for the most, remained in the possession of the Jebusites. 
After having reigned seven years as king in Hebron, David 
first took Mount Zion, which he surrounded with a Avail, 
and called it the City of David. Under his sway, Jerusalem 
became a splendid and important town, and its consequence 
was farther increased by the ark of the covenant being 
removed thither by David, and by the Lord establishing 
his dwelling there. Here afterwards Solomon was per- 
mitted to build a temple to the Lord, in the construction, of 
which were employed those enormous stones, on the remains 
of which we still gaze with wonder, although three thousand 
years have rolled away. 

Cedars from Lebanon also were employed in its construction, 
being brought in floats to Joppa under a treaty with Hiram, 
king of Tyre. When the whole was finished, a cloud over- 
shadowed the Most Holy Place, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house. Then Solomon blessed the whole congrega- 
tion of Israel, and kneeling, he prayed that the eyes of the 
Lord might be open towards the place continually ; and that if 
the Israelite, or the stranger coming out of a far country, 
should suffer from any plague or sickness, and should pray 
toward that house, the Lord would hear in heaven his dwelling- 
place, and do all for which he has petitioned. Hence the Jews 
in all the places of their sojourning have always, from that day, 
turned their faces in prayer towards Jerusalem, which has be- 
come to them that Kiblah, or point of adoration, which Mecca 
is to the Mohammedans. Afterwards, this king built himself 
a house of cedar-wood glittering with gold, and surrounded 
the town with a wall, which, inclosing Mount Zion on the 
western side, abutted on the temple itself, protected by high 
walls. The town was now finished, and the tribes of Israel 
went up there three times a year to serve the Lord. But the 
glory of Jerusalem was as transitory as the faithfulness of its 
people, on which indeed it depended, for Zion was made so 
beautiful only for their sake as his people, and when they 
departed from Him its glory became dim. Even during the 
splendour of Solomon's rule its fall began. When Rehoboam. 
lost ten tribes of the kingdom, Zion's civil importance sank, 
and when Jeroboam set up calves for worship in Dan and 
Bethel, the number of those who came to the feasts was 
greatly diminished. Soon after Shishak, king of Egypt, came 
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up, and took away the treasures from the temple. Hezekiah 
again did what was pleasing to the Lord, and obeyed the word 
of the prophet Isaiah ; therefore, when Jerusalem was hard 
pressed by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, the angel of the Lord 
smote the Assyrian camp ; but in spite of the threatening pre- 
dictions of numerous prophets, the apostacy increased under 
Manasseh and Amon ; although Josiah, by a zealous reforma- 
tion of the worship, averted the punishment for a short time. 

But eventually Nebuchadnezzar, king of Chaldea or Babylon, 
approached, and Jerusalem was taken and plundered under 
Jehoiachin. A few years later, the eyes of Zedekiah were 
put out, and he, with the chief of the people, was carried 
away captive to Babylon. The treasures and the costly vessels 
of the temple were taken ; the house of the Lord was burnt; 
and, with the few who remained, Jeremiah sat among the 
ruins of Jerusalem, bewailing in his lamentations the fall of 
the city of the Lord. In their affliction they returned to the 
God of their fathers, and prayed to him for deliverance ; and 
their prayer was heard. Cyrus, king of the Medes and Per- 
sians, became master of Babylon, and he failed not to accom- 
plish all the prophecies concerning him which Isaiah had 
uttered two hundred years before. He gave forth a decree 
permitting such of the Jews as saw fit to return to Jeru- 
salem, with much treasure, to build again the house of the 
Lord. In virtue of this decree 50,000 Israelites, with their 
servants and women, under Zerubbabel of the house of 
David, and under Joshua the high priest, seventy years 
from the commencement of the captivity, returned home to 
Jerusalem ; and the foundations of the temple were speedily 
laid. With trumpets and cymbals all the people praised the 
Lord, with a loud shout ; but many of the elders who had 
seen the first house wept aloud, so that the people could not 
discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the 
weeping. When the hands and feet of the people became 
weary with the work, Haggai encouraged them by the pro- 
phecy of the u glory of the latter house ;" and Zechariah, by 
the prospect of " the King of the daughter of Zion riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass, just and 
bringing salvation." 

Thus the temple was finished 515 b.c, and the children of 
Israel celebrated the passover with joy. 
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But the building of the town proceeded slowly. In 445 B.C., 
'when Nehemiah, at the Persian king's court, asked a returning 
Israelite " concerning Jerusalem," and received for answer, 
*' Hie walls are broken down, and the gates are burned with fire," 
he wept and mourned several days ; and afterwards, with the 
authority of the sovereign and with presents from him, re- 
paired to Jerusalem. He rode by night about the gates and 
valleys of the town, and said to the rulers of the people, 
"Come, let us build up the wall, that we be no more a 
reproach." When SanbaHat, the Prince of the Samaritans 
who had entered the forsaken land, endeavoured by his dis- 
putes to hinder the building of the wall, each of the labourers 
had his sword girded by his side; "with one of his hands 
he wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon." After the completion of the walls, thanksgivings 
were appointed, and the Levites went round the town with 
cymbals and harps ; *' and the joy of Jerusalem was heard 
afar off." 

It is related by Josephus, and the story is believed by some 
and doubted by others, whose doubts we share, that when in 
331 b.c. Alexander the Great had broken the might of the 
Persians, the high priest Jaddua, at the command of God, 
went out at the gates of Jerusalem to meet him. The king 
recognised in him the man who, before his march against the 
Persians, had appeared in a dream encouraging him; and 
with rich gifts Alexander made sacrifice to the Lord of Hosts. 

After the death of Alexander, Jerusalem soon fell into the 
possession of the kings of Syria, and so remained until they 
were driven by oppressive interference with their religious 
rights to revolt, in consequence of which, AntiochusEpiphanes, 
in 169 b.c, plundered the temple, broke down the walls, and 
built a citadel upon Mount Aera, close to the temple, and 
commanding a view over it. Cruel persecutions drove many 
into the worship of idols; but God soon raised up Matthias 
the Maccabee, who, with his sons, led out the bands of the 
faithful against their oppressors; and, after a year, Judas 
Maccabeus was able to purify the temple, and re-establish 
the worship of God. After a long warfare, his brother Simon 
was acknowledged as independent pontiff-prince by the king 
of Syria. The Maccabees cast down the citadel, levelled 
Mount Acra, and filled up the valley between it and Moriah, 
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so that Acra was now no higher than Moriah; and it ap- 
peared as though the two mountains had almost melted into 
one another. 

The rule of these high priests, who soon preferred the 
name of king to that of priest, was not beneficient to the 
nation, and even the members of the house contended so vio- 
lently among themselves that the Roman general Pompey, 
availing himself of such favourable circumstances, besieged, 
took, and plundered Jerusalem, B.C. 63. Many princes con- 
tended for its possession ; and, at last, the Idumean Herod, 
who was descended neither from the people of Israel, nor from 
Aaron as priest, nor David as king, established himself in the 
sovereignty, by means of a close alliance with Rome. He 
extended the citadel of Acra to the fortress of Antonia. Its 
site is now occupied by the barracks of the Turkish troops. 
Having a taste for building, this prince adorned the temple 
with a magnificence it had never known before, and founded a 
splendid palace on Mount Zion. But " the sceptre had de- 
parted from Judah ;" yet under the government of this Herod, 
notable for all deeds of sin and murder, eternal light shone out 
upon the darkness of the world. In the city of David, the 
Saviour of the world was born, " which is Christ the Lord." 
Herod sought to slay the new-born child ; but he was soon 
removed, and ten years after his death, the land, at the desire- 
of the people, was ruled by Roman governors. 

As the condition of Palestine at this time is of peculiar 
interest to the student of the New Testament, and is yet not 
generally well understood, we may illustrate it by reference 
to a state of things more within the range of our experience,, 
and which bears an acccidental analogy in several of its fea- 
tures to the case before us. If British India may be used in 
illustration of the Jewish affairs under this form of govern* 
ment, we should then name the distant British monarch as 
the parallel of the distant Roman emperor. The Court of 
Directors would not, however, precisely take the place of the 
Senate in this case ; inasmuch as Syria being an imperial 
province bore little or no relation to the Roman Senate. But 
the Governor-General will occupy a position much resembling 
that of the President or Proconsul of Syria, whose authority 
was absolute and paramount throughout the province ; while 
the Governor of the Presidencies is as the Procurator of 
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Judea. The native princes— the allies and tributaries «f the 
British Government, stand in the place of the Heroda, the 
Agrippas, the Philips — the kings or the tetrarchs, who ruled by 
the permission and daring the pleasure of the foreign sovereign 
power. Some of them might be compared to the Zemindars, 
whose original authority has been augmented, consolidated, 
and rendered almost kingly by British interposition. 1 

Under one of these procurators of Judea, Pontius Pilate, 
John the Baptist appeared to prepare the way for him who 
was to come. Now the blessed time arrived for Jerusalem, 
where God, in the first temple only had appeared in a cloud, 
" became flesh and dwelt among us." The gracious words 
proceeding from his lips were heard in the halls of the 
temple. 

But in those days the things which belonged to her peace 
were hidden from the eyes of Jerusalem, and by rejecting 
him, her doom was sealed. There was indeed a respite, 
during which Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, 
and like him in his passion for building, constructed, in con* 
sequence of the large increase of population, a third wall 
round the northern part of the town, and the side least for- 
tified by nature. It enclosed Bezetha, north of Acra, with 
Gihon, and extended north of the temple to Mount Zion, 
in the form of a large bow. The limits of Jerusalem were 
wider than they had ever been before ; but the people con- 
stantly became more degenerate. Tumult and insurrection 
broke out, and a momentary success induced them to 
attempt to free themselves from the Roman yoke. Troops 
were raised, and governors appointed. Among them was 
Josephus, who fortified Mount Tabor, and has left us a 
minute description of the succeeding period of horror. The 
awful predictions of Moses 3 were then in all respects and to 
the very letter verified. Vespasian and Titus, with the -eagles 
of the Roman legions, approached. The Christians fled to 
Pella, on the other side of the Jordan ; but the Jews being 
assembled at the feast in immense numbers, soon began to 
suffer from hunger in the besieged city. The various parties 

1 We owe tttis comparison to the Introduction (p. 28) prefixed to 
the new translation of Josephus by the late Dr. Traill, — bo unhappily 
suspended by his lamented death. 

1 Pert. zxviiL 49-67. 
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among them contended furiously among each other ; scene* 
of the most dreadful misery followed ; and mothers devoured 
their own children, so that even the enemy shuddered at the 
sight; many thousands were skin; and en the 10th of 
August, contrary to the wishes of Titus, the temple was en- 
veloped in flames, and the Holy of Holies consumed. De- 
fenceless old men, women, and children, were murdered, 
and* the blood flowed in torrents; but the Jews remained in 
possession of the strong fortress at Mount Zion until the 1st 
of September, when that too was taken. 

The Romans continued to plunder until nothing more was 
left, when they demolished the town and temple. Only three 
towers were left to testify of the enormous strength of walls 
of the conquered city. Titus carried the vessels of the temple 
with him on his triumphal march to Borne ; and the arch of 
Titus still remains there, a memorial of God's righteous 
judgment. Among the vessels are the seven-branched can- 
dlesticks, and the silver trumpets. Medals represent the 
captive daughters of Judah leaning with fettered hands against 
a palm-tree, or seated as mourners beneath its shade. 

Seventy years after, when Hadrian endeavoured to plant a 
Roman colony in the town, the Jews revolted under one 
Barecober, "Son of a Star," whom they considered as 
" the star out of Jacob." But they were again conquered. 
The town was rebuilt by Hadrian, and the walls re* erected ; 
but the greater part of Mount Zion remained without, as an 
arable field. The city then received the name of iElia 
Capitolina, and the Jews were forbidden to approach it on 
pain of death. Two hundred years after, they obtained per- 
mission, on payment of a considerable duty, to enter it on one 
day of the year. A statue of Venus was set up on the site of 
the holy sepulchre. But the Christians were now allowed to 
establish themselves in Jerusalem, and an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of bishops continued there till the time of Constan- 
tine, and after that emperor had become a Christian, his 
mother, the empress Helena, at the age of eighty years, tra- 
velled with youthful vigour to the Holy Land. She founded 
churches at Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives. At her 
request, Constantine built a splendid chapel over the site (real 
or presumed) of the holy sepulchre, and united to it a large 
basilica, a church, the sise and magnificent endowment of which 
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are minutely described to us. The number of pilgrims was now 
constantly on the increase. Hosts of monks and hermits set- 
tled in the Holy Land, and facilitated the admission of the pil- 
grims. Julian the Apostate, it is true, endeavoured to lower 
the Christian importance of the town, by giving the Jews per- 
mission to rebuild the temple ; but it is related that in exca- 
vating for the foundation, flames of fire burst forth, thus delay- 
ing the work, which the death of Julian and the interdiction of 
the new emperor would otherwise have rendered impossible. 
The external magnificence of the town was, however, in- 
creased by Justinian, who built to the south of the temple, a 
stately church, to the honour of Mary. This is the present 
mosque el-Aksa. 

Jerusalem suffered much by the invasion of the Persian 
king, Khosroes, and in 636 it was conquered by the Moham- 
medans under the Khalif Omar; and the whole of Syria came 
under the sway of the crescent. Omar built a magnificent 
mosque upon the ruins of the temple, surmounted by a 
cupola. It now forms, with the mosque el-Aksa, the great 
Haram el-Scheriff, which is one of the most holy places of the 
Mohammedans. The projecting shaft of a column in the 
wall of the mosque, close by the golden gate above the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, is shewn as the spot from which Mohammed 
will judge the world. Jerusalem is thus not only the most 
holy place on earth to Jews and Christians — but is even to 
the Mohammedans second only to Mecca in venerating regard. 
The Moslems at first were very lenient to the Christians* 
and put no hindrance in the way of the pilgrims; but Jeru- 
salem was destined soon to suffer by the factions of the 
khalifs; and, under the half insane sultan Hakem of Egypt, 
the founder of the Druse religion, the churches, and espe- 
cially that of the Holy Sepulchre, were in the year 100O 
entirely destroyed. But they were soon rebuilt; for the 
sufferings of the Christians increased to such a degree, that 
Peter of Amiens, on returning from a painful pilgrimage, 
called upon the Christians of the west for aid. With the 
permission of the Pope, he preached a crusade to the Holy 
Sepulchre with overpowering eloquence, and fastened a red 
cross upon the shoulders of those who were willing to shed 
their blood in rescuing the place of the cross of Christ from 
the hands of the infidels. The first host was destroyed upon 
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its march; but the second, under Godfrey of Bouillon, appeared 
on the 7th of July, 1099, before the gates of Jerusalem. 
The oppressive heat of the summer, the want of provisions, 
and, above also, the scarcity of water, placed the crusaders in 
a very trying position ; but their glowing hearts animated by 
the desire of rescuing their Lord's sepulchre from the hand* 
of the unbelievers, overcame all difficulties. Although the 
mountains and valleys round Jerusalem drank the blood of 
the faithful, and were covered with their bodies, Godfrey 
of Bouillon scaled the walls on the 15th of July. With him 
began a succession of Christian kings, who sat upon the 
throne of Jerusalem eighty-eight years, and established many 
churches and convents. The great mosque of Omar was 
converted into a cathedral, and the chapels of Mount Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre were united into one large church, of 
which the foundation walls are still remaining. In 1187 the 
Saltan Saladin was again able to conquer the town; and 
although other crusades were undertaken, and the town once 
fell for a short time by treaty into the hands of the Christians, 
in 1244 they lost it for ever. For six hundred years we 
hear little of the Holy City; a few pilgrims only now and then 
brought home intelligence of the fallen daughter of Zion. At 
the time of the Reformation, in 1542, Sultan Solyman rebuilt 
the walls, nearly in the circuit marked out by Hadrian and 
Herod Agrippa, and they continue so to the present day. The 
French, under Napoleon, did not reach the town. In October, 
1808, the greater part of the church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
consumed by fire; and the Greeks, who quickly rebuilt it in 
its present form, limited the Roman Catholics to a side chapel, 
although from the time of the crusaders they had possession 
of a large portion of the church. 

When, in 1832, Syria came under the power of Mehemet 
Ali, the pasha of Egypt, Jerusalem opened its gates to him; 
but two years afterwards, it had to suffer from an insurrection 
of the Fellahs, who threw themselves into the town. It 
seemed however the beginning of a new and better era for 
the Christians; persecution almost ceased; and rest and safety 
which, for centuries long had been unknown to the unhappy 
land, returned. Jhe contentions of Christian parties, and the 
corruptions arising from various modes of worship, were 
diminished. European travellers were treated with greater 
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conaderatioB, and information respecting tkt Holy City 
much extended. This faTourable state of things was griev- 
ously disturbed by the restoration of the country to toe Turks, 
and to Turkish misrule and intolerance, in 1840. " All rest 
and security," remarks an eye-witness 1 of the change, "is 
now at an end; the sheikhs of the different Arab tribes have 
raised their heads, and the Bedouins encamp by the very gates 
of the city. War, and the cries of war, are heard before the 
walls; anxiety and terror fill the inhabitants; so that the 
Turkish military are under the protection of the Bedouins 
against whom they were sent. While under Mehemet Ali's 
sovereignty, the fields were again cultivated, the destroyed 
aqueducts repaired, and the uncommonly fine advantages of 
the land were wisely used— -all is now decaying." 

The foundation of a Protestant bishopric at Jerusalem by 
the concurrence of England and Prussia, and the subsequent 
establishment of consuls in the holy city by the great powers 
of Europe, must tend somewhat to raise the political standing 
of Jerusalem, by establishing a European presence in some 
dignity therein, and must at all events be regarded as a 
testimonial to the interest which now again begins to be felt 
in the state and circumstances of this renowned city. 

Jerusalem lies like an island between the mountains that are 
round about it, and inclose it like natural walls. South-east 
from the Mount of Olives is the Mount of Offence ; and to 
the south is the Mount of Evil Counsel, from which a moun- 
tain chain extends west and north to the Mount of Olives. 
Two deep valleys divide the hills of the town ; to the east is 
the valley of Jehoshaphat or of the Kidron ; and to the west, 
the narrow and gloomy vale of Hinnom, which extends to the 
south as far as the valley of Jehoshaphat. Parallel to both 
these, a third valley, not so deep, divides the heights of the 
town into two halves— -the western, which includes Mount 
Zion, Gihon, and Golgotha ; the eastern, Moriah, Acra, and 
Bezetha. A widely extended circle is thus formed, encom- 
passing the town with its hills like a fortress. Moriah is 

1 Bev. F. A. Strauss, in his useful littlo work, Sixai uwd Gol- 
gotha. Reise ik das Mouoenlakd, Berlin, 1847, of which there 
is a translation by the Rev. Dr. Stebbing : James Blackwood, 1849. 
Of this work we have largely availed ourselves (with corrections) in 
the present portion of our labour. : 
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about 2,300, Zion 2,500, and the Mount of Olives 2,600 
feet above the level of the sea. The summit of the latter 
rises 400 feet above the bed of Kidron. The walls of the 
town preserve the form given them by the sultan Solyman, 
and are only injured here and there by the sieges of succeed- 
ing centuries; they are protected by about forty square* 
towers, and measure about a league in circumference. There 
are four gates— the Damascus gate to the north, with several 
gigantic old walls, which may perhaps be referred to the 
time of Herod; the gate of Stephen to the east, close 
to the ruins of the temple, upon the portal of which four 
lions are hewn, dating their origin from the period of the* 
crusades ; the gate of Zion to the south ; and the last and 
most commonly used, the gate of Jaffa or Bethlehem, called 
by the Arabs the gate of Khulil (Hebron); it forms the 
means of communication with the west and south, and is 
protected by a strong quadrangular tower. The gates are 
closed at sunset ; and thus, owing to the shortness and heat 
of the days, exit is rendered impossible at the most agreeable 
time. They are only opened by an order from the pasha, 
which it is very difficult to obtain. 

The narrow streets of Jerusalem cross each other at right 
angles, from north to south and from west to east ; they are 
distinguished from those of other cities of the East by their 
superior paving and higher cleanliness. The houses are 
almost universally built of stone, and are certainly small and 
mean ; but most of them are surrounded by a dome, which 
gives a picturesque appearance to the whole. With the 
domes are connected the flat roofs, ascended by means of 
staircases. Owing to the mountainous character of the town, 
very fine prospects are obtained from them ; and a call, or 
address from the house-top would be audible at a great dis- 
tance ; the people still hasten to their roofe if anything 
remarkable is to be seen ; and almost the whole population 
spend the cool hours of evening there. Glass windows are 
common, although iron or wooden lattices with shutters, 
generally satisfy the desires of the Orientals. The best 
houses are in the Armenian and Mohammedan quarters. 

The town is divided into four large quarters, belonging to 
the Christians, Armenians, Jews, and Mohammedans. The 
Armenians inhabit Mount Zion; the other Christians, the 
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northern part of it with Golgotha ; the Jews, the valley be- 
tween Zion and Morioh ; and the Mohammedans, the whole 
north-eastern part of the town, the ancient Acra, and Bezetha. 
The principal streets divide and form the boundary of the 
quarters, the one leading from the Jaffa gate to the mosque 
on Moriah ; the other, from the deep valley near the gate of 
Zion to the Damascus gate. 

Taking an excursion, with Mr. Strauss for our guide, 
through the town, we will follow the direction from west to 
east, and make a detour to the south and north. 

Close to the Jaffa gate is the castle of David, with the 
tower of Hippicus, built by Herod and spared by Titus. 
The upper part of the tower, like the remaining wall, 
is of a later date; but the lower portion, with the wall 
of the grave near the castle, is manifestly as old as the 
time of Herod. Next follows the Protestant episcopal 
church of St. James, which has been very lately finished. 
Turning from the castle of David, south of the Protestant 
church, we enter the Armenian quarter and approach their 
convent, the richest and largest in Jerusalem, and distin- 
guished by the extent of its buildings and gardens. Within 
it is the church of St. James, on the spot where the apostle 
James, the brother of John, was beheaded. This church is 
more magnificently adorned than any other in the town. There 
is also a Syrian convent in the neighbourhood. But close 
before the gate of Zion are the huts of the lepers ; those 
unhappy beings, about a hundred in number, whose limbs 
begin from early youth to die away and rot. These poor 
creatures marry among one another and perpetuate the 
disease. They are almost the only beggars the stranger sees 
in Jerusalem. 

Outside the gate is the greater part of the mountain, which 
s now excluded from the town. On it is an Arm enan con- 
vent, and the so-called tomb of David. Over this the Mo- 
hammedans have built a mosque which is deemed very holy. 
At the side are the burial-places of the Christians ; that of 
the Armenians is by the walls of the convent ; that of the 
Latins is to the east, and the Greek cemetery is to the west* 
The graves are covered with simple fiat stones, with inscrip- 
tions declaring the name and nation of the deceased. 

Returning from the Gate of Zion to that of Jaffa, the road 
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leads towards the north to the Christian quarter. We first 
arrive at the Latin Convent, the interior and small chapels of 
which are less attractive than the glorious prospect gained 
from the flat roof over the whole town and its environs. Not 
fax off is the Casa Nuova, formerly the only place where 
European travellers could procure accommodation. At a 
little distance is the Greek convent. Turning again from the 
Jafla Gate towards the east, we follow the street leading from 
Mount Zion to the Great Mosque. We enter the first side 
street to the north ; and leave to the left the so-called Pool 
of Hezekiah, which, surrounded by the Coptic convent and 
other houses, is one of the most pleasant parts of the town. 
A little further on to the right, in a street occupied with 
shops, is the entrance to the fore-court of the Church of the 
Sepulchre. Many disputes have lately arisen as to whether 
the alleged Holy Sepulchre be really the grave of Christ, and 
whether the spot shown as the place of the crucifixion be really 
Golgotha. Into this question we cannot here enter, but have 
only to indicate some of the prominent features of the build- 
ing as it stands. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands 
upon a rocky eminence, declining steeply to the north and 
east. It properly consists of three different chapels, united 
in one church. Near the entrance to the south, is that of the 
Crucifixion ; to the west that of the Holy Sepulchre ; and to 
the east, united with the long nave of the Greek Church, is 
the Chapel of the Discovery of the Cross. At the entrance 
through the chief portal on the south side, the Turkish door- 
keepers have their stations by the tower. To the right the 
Chapel of the Crucifixion is reached by twenty steps ; it is 
eighteen paces square, and is divided into two vaulted chapels. 
That on the right marks the spot where our Lord was nailed 
to the Cross ; that on the left the place of its elevation. The 
rock, which all around is hewn away, is visible here, and is 
still more easily distinguished in the chapel beneath, the rest- 
ing-place of the Christian kings of Jerusalem, particularly 
of Godfrey of Bouillon. In the assumed place of the cruci- 
fixion, a Greek inscription records the mystery of redemption 
there accomplished. Again descending to the entrance, we 
enter on the left a large rotunda, seventy-two feet in diameter, 
over which is a high cupola, with a small circular opening. 
Eighteen pillars surround this hall; and upon them rest the 
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the tiers of arches, containing oratories for the different 
churches. In the midst of the. hall, under the central opening 
in the dome, is the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre ; the 
exterior is in the Byzantine style, and the interior is in the 
form of a vault, with ante-halls and a grave chamber. 

Entering at the door, we arrive at die two chambers— the 
angel-chapels, with the stone upon which the angel is be- 
lieved to have sat after the resurrection of Christ: it is 
veneered with marble, and rests against the walls upon. 
twelve pillars. A small low door leads to the Sepulchre of 
Christ ; and, in the arch of the door the rock is visible in 
which the grave was hewn. It is three feet high, six long, 
and nearly six broad. On the right of the entrance, a slab 
of marble covers a surface of six feet in length, three in 
width, and two and a half in height, in which the body of 
Christ is said to have rested. Silver lamps illuminate this 
sanctuary, in which four persons can kneel in prayer. 

Returning to the rotunda, we enter, on the west, the small 
chapel of the Syrian Christians. In a narrow place behind 
it is a grave hewn in the natural rock, with horizontal niches, 
in which it is said that Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
were laid. On the other side of the rotunda opposite the angel- 
chapels, is the entrance to the great Greek Church — the most 
magnificent of all. Over the Holy of Holies are the two smaller 
domes of the Sepulchre Church : it is richly adorned with 
gold and statuary, marble and precious stones ; and is. indeed, 
overloaded with treasures bestowed by Christian zeal. The 
church terminates in a series of halls, which contain nume- 
rous chapels erected in memory of various scenes in the suffer- 
ings of Christ. Twenty-eight steps lead down to the Chapel 
of Helena, and eighteen steps deeper is the spot where, in her 
presence, the cross is said to have been found. 
. Passing over a large number of chapels and places of de- 
votion, we will only mention the Chapel of the Latins, to the 
north of that of the grave. It is outside the Church, but 
connected with it by a row of pillars, and is the only chapel 
containing an organ, " to the tones of which (says Strauss) I 
have often listened with true emotion, as they pealed through 
the wide chambers of that great church." 

To the south of the Church of the Sepulchre, and separated 
Irom it by a narrow street, are the ruins of a convent belong- 
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lag to Hie Knight* of St. John. The principal buildings, 
with their cross passages, and the church, are in good pre- 
servation. Again entering the gateway in the large cross 
street to the north, we arrive at the Via Dolorosa, the Way 
ef Sorrow, which was trodden by our Lord when he was led 
from the judgment hall of Pilate to Golgotha. The street 
declines towards the great valley, Tyropceon, between Zion 
and Golgotha on the one side, and Moriah and Acra on the 
other; in ancient times the seat of commerce and traffic. 

We now enter the second principal street, running front 
north to south ; from the Damascus gate to the southern end 
of the bazaar, it forms the boundary of the Christian and 
Mohammedan, and afterwards of the Armenian and Jewisfr 
quarters. At this part the street consists of arched halls fisr 
the bazaar ; several parallel halls also extend towards the south. 
Their pavement is principally composed of marble blocks and 
enormous stones which one* adorned the temple, and are 
now trodden under As feet of the Arabs. The bazaars are 
very poesx*- sappfied, only providing absolute sjssssaacies for 
tibs Bsslsatus, who resort thither in great oambem Quite to 
the south, between Zion an& Morasv is the. Jews? sjiarter, 
which is not sjssdb sssssignsihed for (riWafinessv 

Following the TTa Dolhsosa, we descend, into the deep 
valley of Tyropoeon, foe dssp it is, notwithstanding all that 
has been done to fill it up. A second ems* road leads close 
to Moriah, and, with the other street, incloses the sasaars* 
and the Jews- quarter. After a trifling bend towards the 
north, the path again ascends in the same direction, and we 
soon arrive at the Turkish barracks, the ancient fort of 
Antonia, and the judgment hall of Pilate, which is properly 
the commencement of the Via Dolorosa, extending about a 
quarter of a league. Near to this, just within the present 
gate of St. Stephen (the ancient sheep gate), is what is now 
and long has been indicated as the Pool of Bethesda, men- 
tioned in John v. 2 — 9. This pool measures 360 feet in 
length by 130 feet in breadth; and the depth is 75 feet to 
the present bottom, besides the rubbish which has accumu- 
lated in it for ages. Although there has been no water in it 
for at least two centuries, it was once evidently used as a 
reservoir, for the sides have been internally covered with 
small stones, and these again covered with plaster. The west 
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end is built up like the rest, except at the south-west comer, 
where two lofty arched vaults extend westward, side by side, 
under the houses that now cover this part. It would hence 
seem that this deep reservoir, (whether really the pool of 
Bethesda or not.) formerly extended further westward in this 
part, and that these vaults were built in and over it in order 
to support the structures above. 



There ore various points from which a view of the Mosque 
of Omar, occupying the site of Solomon's temple can be com- 
manded. It lies within a large enclosed square occupying 
the summit of Mount Moriah. In the midst of the great 
court a platform rises fourteen feet high, while marble steps 
lead up to it from each of the four sides. On this platform 
is the Mosque of Omar, an octagonal building, each side of 
which measures sixty-seven feet. In the middle it is wains- 
cotted with marble slabs, and adorned with blue and coloured 
tiles, hearing sentences from the Koran ; every side has seven 
windows, the middle forming a door to each of the four sides > 
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the interior id white ; and by each of the eight walls are three 
columns ; the dome rests upon sixteen pillars, which inclose, 
by means of trellis- work, the renowned Sakharah stone. The 
dome is ninety feet high and forty feet in diameter ; and is 
ornamented with coloured tiles, so that it has from a distance 
a most brilliant effect. Behind the great platform is a large 
marble basin surrounded by sward, and by green olive and 
cypress trees. To the extreme south is Mosque el-Aksa, 
the magnificent basilica of Justinian, the architectural beauty 
of which is greatly admired by European travellers. To the 
east of the great place of the temple commences a row of 
halls, simply formed of old blocks of stone, and serving as 
places of residence for the monks or dervishes, who prevent 
any but Mohammedans from entering the place. To the east, 
the outside wall is at the same time the wall of the town ; 
the lower part consists of enormous blocks of stone; among 
them are several more than twenty feet long, which may 
hare belonged to the buildings of Solomon. In the wall may 
be perceived the inner side of the beautiful Golden Gate. It 
is now walled up and closely guarded ; because the Moham- 
medans have a tradition that through this door the Christians 
wDl once enter as masters of the town. Under the Mosque 
el-Aksa, behind the wall, sixty feet in perpendicular height, 
a large hall has been discovered, formed by square pillars, 
above which are very high and beautiful arches. The plan 
of this hall may be dated at least as far back as the time of 
Herod. 

Mr. Catherwood, in a communication inserted in Bartlett's 
Walks about Jerusalem^ gives a most interesting account of 
a complete exploration of the site which he was enabled to 
n *ske under peculiar circumstances in 1833 ; the fuller 
account of which it is to be hoped will not much longer be 
withheld from the public. We make the following extract 
from this most important paper. 

"The site occupied by the temple was originally called 
Mount Moriah, and declined steeply from the north-west 
towards the south-east; and in order to render it applicable 
for the building of a magnificent temple, it was necessary to 
cut away a considerable portion of the rock at the north-west, 
and raise the ground at the south-east angle. Both of these 
toorh still exist, and are in perfect preservation. At the north 
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tide stood the tower and fortress of Antonia, and it is neces- 
sary to find room for this without encroaching on the area 
which I assume to hare been appropriated to the temple. At 
the north-west angle the Via Dolorosa passes within one 
hundred feet of the area, which appears too narrow a space 
for a fortress like that of Antonia. v But I know no reason 
why a larger space northward may not be appropriated for 
this purpose; and the deep trench, so often mentioned by 
authors, would then form its defence on the east, and the 
scarped work on its south face a defence to the temple on 
that side, and still leave six hundred feet for the length of 
the fortress, by a width of, say two hundred feet, which, 
in proportion to the siae of the city and temple, must be con- 
sidered of respectable dimensions. If we make the area 
square we are reduced to the following difficulty : that we 
have a square of only 940 feet on each side, or 883,600 
instead of 1 ,536,640 square feet, cutting off nearly one half, 
which would make the fortress and its dependencies too exten- 
sive, and the temple and its eourts far too small. 

The Mosque of Omar occupies the middle space, nearly, 
between the southern and northern walls ; not so, however, 
in respect to its position between the eastern and the western 
walls, being exactly one-third, or three hundred and twenty 
feet nearer the western than the eastern wall, which would 
allow of deeper porticoes facing the Mount of Olives. Under 
the dome rises the remarkable rock called el-Sakharah. It is 
irregular in its form, and measures about sixty feet in one 
direction and fifty in the other. It projects about five feet 
above the marble pavement, and the pavement of the mosque 
is twelve feet above the general inclosure, making this rock 
rise seventeen feet above the ground, whereas I cannot help 
thinking that it once formed the foundation of the Holy of 
Holies of Solomon's temple. I consider it not improbable 
that the great platform on which the mosque stands, five 
hundred feet on each side, may indicate the position of the 
inner court, which surrounded the Holy of Holies. 

To recapitulate. I consider it likely that the present area 
corresponds very nearly with the ancient one : that the for- 
tress and tower of Antonia stood entirely without the present 
enclosure, that the Mosque of Omar occupies the position 
of the Holy of Holies of Solomon's temple, and that the Nagara 
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Sakharah was the foundation rock on which it stood; that the 
arches at the south-east angle, built evidently to make that 
part of the area level with the rest, are probably of the time 
of Herod, as I do not suppose arches were in use in the time 
of Solomon, however far back the mere invention of the arch 
may go. Dr. Robinson states his belief that* they are of the 
time of Solomon, from the angle of the piers being bevelled. 
What proof of antiquity there is to be seen in this, I am at a 
loss to conjecture. The springing stones of the arch, at the 
south-west angle, and the Golden Gate, and that under el- 
Aksa, are probably of the same period. The space of ground 
between the Via Dolorosa and the area being five hundred 
and fifty feet long, by one hundred at its western, and one 
hundred and sixty at its eastern extremity, appears amply 
large enough for the fortress of Antonia." 

R is now necessary to examine, however shortly, the 
environs of Jerusalem. Leaving the town by the northern 
gate of Damascus, we approach the side which is unprotected 
by a valley, but on which a high plain extends, afterwards 
rising in the form of mountains. The walls have, therefore, 
been defended by very deep trenches hewn in the rocks. 
Immediately before the gate is the so-called Grotto of Jere- 
miah; it is forty-two paces in diameter, and is supported Jby 
ten colossal pillars ; the hill under which it lies was probably 
connected with the high northern side of the town, but was 
broken through by quarries, and then served for the founda- 
tion of a trench. To the north are the Tombs of the Kings, 
probably the burial-place of Queen Helena of Adiabene in 
the apostolic age. Through a rocky door we here enter a 
court, surrounded by walls of polished rock ; at the southern 
wall is a portal, the frieze of which is richly adorned with 
beautiful work. Passing through a hole in the northern 
corner, we enter a chamber, containing the entrances to four 
different grave-rooms, with small low niches or graves, cut 
horizontally in the rock ; the doors of the chambers consist 
of large and simply ornamented slabs of stone. In the 
neighbourhood are more courts, with similar graves; but 
they are not equal in size to those we have noticd. A little 
farther off to the north-west we arrive at the Tombs of the 
Judges, an appellation purely arbitrary. Through a beau* 
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tifolly sculptured portal, we enter a large chamber, with 
horizontal niches ; two similar apartments follow, and a pair 
of steps lead down into two smaller ones. There are alto- 
gether about sixty burying places. Returning to the northern 
side of the city, the plain is covered with a pleasant olive 
grove. There are lovely walks beneath its shade, and the 
principal people among the Mohammedans assemble t)iere in 
the evenings. At the north-western corner of the town, on 
the highest elevation of the hilly ground, stands a large old 
tree, extending wide the shadow of its boughs. Here a 
beautiful prospect of Jerusalem and its environs is enjoyed. 

At the beginning of the valley of Hinnom, which abruptly 
descends between Zion and the western mountain, the de- 
clivities of both the mountains are often covered, particularly 
in the afternoon, with pilgrims and monks, who are fond of 
the walk before the Jaffa gate, and can here greet those who 
are coming from Bethlehem and Jaffa. In the valley of 
Hinnom is the second or lower pool of Gihon, more than 
five hundred feet long, two hundred and fifty feet broad, and 
about forty feet deep. From this spot the rocks become 
more abrupt, and closer to one another; and the narrow 
valley presents a most dismal appearance. Instead of the 
beautiful fields and gardens that have hitherto adorned it, 
onjy a few trees are seen, and turning to the east, south of 
Mount Zion, we enter the wild defile of the valley of Hinnom, 
Gehenna, or Tophet, where the Jews in idolatrous times made 
their sons and daughters pass through fire to Moloch. When 
the people returned to God, they threw into this ravine the 
corpses of criminals and of animals, and a fire was constantly 
kept burning to consume the noxious vapours. Therefore the 
Jews and Christians designate hell by the name of the valley 
of Hinnom, or Gehenna, and thus also originated the phrase 
of "the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched." 

To the south, opposite Zion, is the Hill of Evil Counsel. On 
its declivity are a large number of sepulchres, and here was 
the potter's field, or field of blood (Aceldama), bought by Judas 
for thirty pieces of silver. This is confirmed by a stratum of 
white clay, found in this neighbourhood and still employed in 
potter's work. Until lately the poor pilgrims were buried here. 
To the south* east of the town, the valley of Hinnom unites 
with that of Kidron, which then proceeds in a more easterly 
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direction towards the Dead Sea. At the part where both the 
valleys meet are the Gardens of the Kings, which are watered 
by the fountains of Siloam, and display the most luxuriant 
verdure. To the south of them, in the valley of Kidron, is 
the well Rogel, once the boundary well between Judah and 
Benjamin; it flows into a beautiful antique basin. To the 
north of the Garden of the Kings, in which Adonijah, the son 
of David, caused himself to be proclaimed king, is the Pool of 
Siloam, on the spot where the valley of Tyropoeon unites with 
that of Hinnom, and this again with the valley of Kidron 
immediately at the foot of Moriah, which gradually declines 
towards it. The pool of Siloam receives its waters from the 
well of the same name — the Fountain of the Virgin in the 
valley of Kidron ; a canal hewn in the rock conveys it to the 
pool. It is smaller than all the other pools of Jerusalem, and 
the fountain ripples into it almost imperceptibly. These are 
44 the waters of Shiloah that go softly." The Lord sent the 
blind man here, that he might wash, and come away 
seeing. 

Ascending from the valley of Kidron, which is generally 
dry even at the rainy season, we reach the village of Siloam, 
situated to the right of the steep declivity of the southern 
summit of Mount Olivet. Here may have stood the tower 
which, at the time of Christ, fell and slew eighteen men. 
The present inhabitants are very poor; and the whole village 
presents a melancholy aspect, beautiful as is its situation on 
the mountain. The valley of the Kidron suddenly narrows 
st the part where the village ends* and the descent commences 
to the Fountain of the Virgin, on 1 tile opposite side. On the 
west, Mount Moriah rises steeply ;. and' upon its summit, as if 
in continuation, is the high wall! of the mosque. On the east 
the Mount of Olives- abruptly awendfroonsiderably higher, and 
the way through] tfie v«lleyr become? so narrow, as barely to 
admit of traffic: Btt is* by some imagined that the Lord will 
here appear in jfn%mfln% and- ifr i» sapposed' that this will be 
the scene of Joel's prophecy,. "*H wait also gather all nations, 
and wall bring them down* into* tfie valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
and will plead with them titer* fen my peonfe; and for my 
heritage, IbvaeL" But we cannot! he oestaw what valley is 
jneant, since the name, valley of Jtenosnaphat, the Lord judgeth, 
is first mentioned in Christian times as applied to this valley. 
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Jews and Mohammedans, however, agree in looking for the 
divine judgment in this place. 

The whole of the declivity of the Mount of Olives near this 
spot, exhibits the simple white grave-stones of the Jews. At 
the foot of the mountain in the valley, are several large 
monuments, to which the names Zcchariah, James, Absalom, 
and Jehoshaphat, have been attached. They forcibly remind 
one of the Egyptian tombs. The first is a small square 
temple, upon which a little pyramid rises. A niche is cut 
in the rock, and there is a rude passage round the grave. 
From this, an opening hewn in the rock leads to a grotto with 
several chambers. The front towards the valley has an open 
portal with three pillars. The third tomb is on the spot 
where a bridge leads over the narrow brook Kidron to the 
declivity of Moriah. It is & small temple hewn out of the 
rock, from which a dome projects into a pointed tower. It is 
denominated the Tomb of Absalom, and is distinguished by 
its size and position from all the rest. Travellers have 
remarked a great similarity between it and the monuments 
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of Petra ; it may, therefore, be of the time of Herod the. 
Great, who, as an Idumean, came from thence. To the north 
of these tombs the valley again widens, the mountains become 
less abrupt, and the declivities are covered with pleasant 
gardens and trees. 

We next arrive at the principal bridge leading from the 
gate of St. Stephen to the Mount of Olives. This lovely 
mountain rises on the eastern side of the valley of Kidron in 
three points : it is now covered with olive-trees, corn-fields, 
and gardens ; and is the most pleasant of all the mountains 
that are round about Jerusalem. At its foot is a stony plot 
of ground, inclosed by a low wall, and containing a garden, 
and eight gnarled and time-worn olive-trees, supposed to be 
those of the garden of Gethsemane. The garden may well 
have been here ; but the trees, old as they are, can only be 
regarded as the descendants of those that in our Lord's time 
flourished there. The higher we ascend, the more lovely and 
the more extensive does Jerusalem appear to us. On reach- 
ing the summit, and turning a little to the south-east, to- 
wards the declivity, a beautiful valley, richly adorned with 
trees, is found to approach that of Kidron, and by the 
southern slope of the eastern ridge of Olivet, we arrive, after 
a walk of three-quarters of an hour at Bethany, which has 
already been noticed, — a quiet, peaceful village, surrounded 
by mountains. 

On the highest summit of the Mount of Olives, in the 
midst of some Arab houses, are the ruins of a convent and 
church, pointing out the supposed place of Christ's ascension. 
In the centre of the former church is a mosque built over a 
stone, in which a mark, like the impression of a man's right 
foot, is shewn as the footstep of Christ at his Ascension. 
Little as this appears probable, there is nevertheless no rea- 
son for the supposition that this is not the spot from which 
Christ was received up into heaven. Through the ruins 
of the convent, which are now inhabited by a Mohammedan 
guard, we may ascend a tower used as a minaret, and obtain 
* most beautiful prospect of the whole neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. Protected on the west by the ridge of hills 
parallel with Olivet, and which exclude a wider view, the 
holy city lies before us. Surrounded by a chain of fresh,, 
green mountains, considerably higher on the western side, 

t2 
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than on the eastern it rises amphitheatrically before our eyes. 
All traces of its desolation disappear in the distance, and the 
mass of houses bear a picturesque appearance, with their 
innumerable domes, towers, and minarets. Immediately at 
our feet lies the wide extent of the Harem el-Sheriff, with its 
fresh water, its melancholy cypresses, its charming gardens, 
and the rich-coloured mosque. Farther off, appears the 
mighty cupola of the .Sepulchre church ; and, at the side, 
behind a multitude of houses, David's Tower on Zion, 
and near it the Protestant church of St. James. To the 
north in a wide circle can be discerned the mountains of 
Ephraim, with Ebal and Gerurim, where blessing and curs- 
ing were proclaimed; to the south the undulating moun- 
tain ridge of Judah, and the charming Tekoah. But the 
view towards the east is as gloomy, as that towards the west 
is beautiful. Close behind Bethany at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives, begin the barren plaius of the desert of Judah. 
Its grey mountains declining towards the dismal waters of 
the Dead Sea, look bleak and bare ; while behind the wide 
and dreary lake rise the barren rocks of the Moabite moun- 
tains, where Moses upon Nebo once directed his longing gaze 
towards the heights of the promised land. To the north of 
the Dead Sea a narrow slip of land extends towards Jericho ; 
it marks the pleasant shores of the river Jordan, which flows 
through the wilderness. 1 

1 A very interesting and correct panorama of Jerusalem and its 
environs from this point of view— embodying every object visible in 
all directions, has just been published in Germany, from actual 
survey, under the title of Panorama vox Jerusalem. We have 
seen nothing that we jndge so useful to the student of these localities. 
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Ababa, or iwu liw.. CkrjMtrkoM .. Abilene .... Dam**.. 9 Klna* ». 19- XTI1I. 1M ■. a.b, ■.. Syria. 
ABAaiB^afoBntalaaof... Abarim RembeB .... *>— t w " — — w ^tit «b. 



Abbob, or Hebroa Hebran Asber ditto... JeshaAXxLSOTIL... f8v. 

Ami, or Ablla Areola 



byd. Jordan ditto ... Judges xLS_ XIII.. SS B.k a..... &» 

Abu of tk« ThMywAi Ditto ditto... Jedgeexl. 93- XIII.. O B.e.k ».. dels. 

Aaai, plain of. Ditto ditto ... JBdgesxLSS- XIII.. «■. s.k ■.. eUa.- 

Abbi* or AM of Btth- MaaeatbJ. or 

ataacbab^orlaaacBak. Abola Ditto ditto ... SSasa. xx. 14. TIL -. SSB.kB.... 



ABBB.BUIM.dW. BofaBBlat. Napbtall... ditto ... J Cb«o.itL 4 TIL-. Ms.kn 4m.. 

Abbl-sba, or Abel-me- 
bolah BoUbb Manaaeeb.. ditto... 1 Kings i«. 19. IX..... SSs.b.b.... 



Abbi-kbbolab, or Abel- 
bmb. BoUbb Ditto. ditto... Judges vIL 93. IX,.... SSb.b. 



Abbl-misbajm Benjamin., ditto... GcbombLII.. XI 11b. *«* i 

ABBir»iniM,or8Uttim ArboU Reuben .... ditto... Nm»JDtxliL49 XIT. . . 30a.k v.... dta»J 

AiuBoiar, or Bobaa- 
ben-Beubea Benjamin., ditto ... Joak xriiL 17- XL.... 19 b 4»t» -I 

Abbb Abes Issacbsr.... ditto... Josk xix. 90. . IX..... 47 ■-».*.-... fine.., 

AariA,or Abel Arbela Manasaeh, 

byiJordaa ditto... Judges xi. 3S. XIII .. tt*.B.ks.. tins.. 

Abiuwb Coele Syria .... Lebanon.. . Syria... Luke lil. 1... XXII.. 1»b. «.x-.... Syria. 

Abimabl Jocktan.... Sbeaa... Genesis x. 9S». I- -.. 

Asomab, or Buna* Abama Jadah Canaan.. 9Kbb.xxUI.3S XIL... 39b.s.b..... 

Accab Nislbts Nimrod. 

kfdm.ofl. Mesopo.. Genesis x. BL. II..... <75B.ks Ttasejl 

Accabob, or Bkrea Aeearoo Dan Canaan . Joanna xix, 43 XI SSw.kx. ... McaL 

Accao, or Ptolenais Ptnlemais or 

Aeco Asber ditto... Judges LSI .. TIL... «n.k w„... ft*.. 

Acbibasa, or Field of 
Btoo * Jonah Syria ... Aetai. IS..... XTL.. ls.v *»»-J 

Acbaia, or Greece Hellas Arhala and 

PelOBOB- j 

nesna .... Qnecla.. Acts xvllL 19. XXIII. 740 v. w. k «. Tb*»J 

Acbmbtba. or Ecbatana. Ecbatana lladia .. Exra»l.3.... IL.... 7»b.b.b»... *m \ 

Acbob, Talley of Benjamin .. Canaan.. Joanna vil. 94. XL... 17b.». b... . «»*• 

Achbhau Acshaph Asber ditto... Joshua xi.1.. TIL... Ma 



Acbsib Eedlppa. or 

Asbaslb Asber ditto... Jodges 1. 81.. . Til-.. 74 « kr.... «»• 

Acbbib j B dab ditto... Josh. xix. 9f.. XIL... 90s.w- *** • 

ACBABBIBT - M AALBK, OT 

Ascentof Petra Joektbeel Judab ditto... Joshua xv. 3.. XIL... 4fa.ka *» 

Ababab Jndah ditto... Joshua xt. 92. XIL... 9i ***>•■ 

Abam Adorn Benbctt .... ditto... Josbaa IU.M. X1T... Si.b,i.... 
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a S - 38. 23 Nekr-AuwediL.. Ada... Damascus The rim named by Numu the leper, as better than Jordan. 



He-*. WD-B«lku ditto., ditto Tto mi j{5£ «*■• Belak toipted Balaam to earn the 

B.1S-3&.J9 ditto.. Akka.... A dry of the Levttee. 



B-W — M. 1 **& ditto.. Damascus Lywmiae wu the Tetrarch of thia place. 

CM -36. inaiaof AbiL... ditto., ditto Here Jephfean emoto the Ammonites. 

B.S-36. 1 ditto., ditto 8ee Abel of the Vineyards. 

B.lO-a.49 ..... ditto., ditto..... joab panned Sheba onto thia plaee, who wu afterwards 

slain. 

H. 4-36.K ditto.. Akka.... Taken by Benhadad, king of Syria. 

B.18-S&.3S ditto.. Daoaecoa See Abelmenolah. 

B.IS-S&.33 ditto., ditto..... Hera the Mldlanitee were routed by the Israelites under 

Qldeon. 

B.*7-*.» ditto., ditto..... Kev this plaee Joseph mourned for his father Jacob seven 

days. 

ft. 44-35.13 ditto., ditto..... An encampment of the Israelites in the plains of Moab. 

<7 — HJJ - ditto., ditto..... A boundary-stone between Benjamin and Jndab. 

.29 — 35.41 ditto.. Akka .... A boundary town between Issachar and Ifanasseh. 



»-ld lAMl ditto.. Damascus 

30-36.10 ditto., ditto..... Lysanias was the Tetrareh of this plaee. 

ditto.. Khorassan 

BL 17 — X. 32 ditto.. Damascus See Roman. 

t»-4*.» ditto., msibin.. AdtybuIltbyNimrod. 
M — B*. 41 Tookrair ditto.. Gasa..... The Canaanites were never expelled from this city. 

k. St — S. 6 Akka, or StJean 

ffAere ditto.. Akka .:.. The Canaanites wen never expelled from this city. 



JL4S — 35. U - ditto.. Jerusalem A field which was purchased with the thirty nieces of silver 

for which Judas betrayed his Master. 

R 30 — 33.30 Greece Europe Livadia A 

Mores. . Hera Paul was accused before Gallio. 

&»-&»Hnaaaan Ada.. Irak -A]* Hera the Recorde wera found relating to the Kbulldtnc 

■»• of Jerusalem. 

B.M-3&.38 ditto.. Damascus Here Achan was stoned by the children of Israel. 

til — 1*. 19 Skufltanmer.... ditto.. Akka.... A Levities) city. 

a 1-38. CZib ditto., ditto The Canaanites were never expelled from this city. 

II.M-3S. 4 ditto.. Gasa. 



B. i-.3S K ditto.. Damascus Southern boundary of Judea. 

3t 14-31.19 ditto., ditto , 



SLM.-1&.4S ditto., ditto. ... From this plaee to the Dead Sea fee waters of the Jordan 

wen dried up during; the passage of ton Israelites. 
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**««•■ a-**— . xzz. <^ see i^yfi Sg^g l*^ 




Aaajiajk, ar Adami Naphtali... Cuua.. Joshua xtx.33 VIL... 88 w. Kb..... Palm 

A»axt,or Adamah Naphtali... ditto... Joshua xlx. 36 VIL... Hi.b.1..... ditto.. 

AD*a,or Hasar-eddar.... Adar Jadah ditto... Joshua xt. 3.. XIL M . 40a. w. b.s.. ditto. 

Aditbajm Adatha Judah ditto... Joshua xt. 96. XII.... lfiw. b.a..... ditto.. 

ADXA.H ••••• Vale of Ud- 
dim ditto... Genesis x. 19. XIL... 16s. ■_._... ditto . 

Adosaih, or Adoram .... Adora Jadah ditto... 3Chron.xl.9~ XIL... 30w.b.a . ditto... 

ABiAMTmDM Adramyttium . . jfysU Asia.... ActaxxriLS.. XXIY.. 611 h. w Turkey 

ADau,Seaof. Man Internum Mediter.. Acta xxrii.27. XXIV.. 9»w.». w.... Medina 

Anoxia* Odollam j UQa h Canaan.. Joshua xlLtt. HI... 14a. w..—... Palest, 



Anu**x* Benjamin., ditto... Joshua xt. 7.. H..„ 4*.*. *_.. 

Jtxon.orEnon Anon Hanaaaeh.. ditto... Johnili.33, S IX.... 46 *. x. b. ».. ditto.. 

Ahata Assyria.. EimvtlLlS.. IL _ 

AHATABiTer Adiava. Lyceus, 

«■•*■■ Persia.. Em tIIL IS . . XL 



A«l_» Aaher Canaan.. Jodgea LSI... TO.... 96 ■ 

Ai.Aiath,Hal ALorHaL Benjamin .. ditto.... Joshua rfii. 17 XL. .. . 7*.n.b. *.. ditto.J 

Aiath, Hal, or Al ALorHai Benjamin., ditto.... Isaiah x. 38.. . XL.... 7*.*.*. *.. ditto.. 

Am&lok, or AJalon Zebalon ... ditto.... Jndges xiL 13. VIII . . Mi ditto.. 

Aijaiok, or Alaja. AJalon Benjamin., ditto.... lSam.ziT.tL XL.... tti.a dittn.-J 

Aualok, Valley of Dan ditto.... Joshnax.lt.. XL.... 11*. m. ditto..- 

Am, Oin, or Enrinunon Simeon.... ditto.... lChron.W.82. HL... 34 w. a. w.... ditto.. 

Am, or Ashan Naphtali... ditto.... Joshua xlx. 7. VH.... 7**. »• ■ .... ditto...! 

Am.orAshan Simeon .... ditto.... 1 Chron. tL S9 XIL .. . 30 w. a. w,... ditto-.- 
Aiir, Valley of. Simeon .... ditto.... 1 Chron.lv. 33 XIL... »w. a. w.... ditto..., 

AJAiOtr, or Ajjalon AJalon Den ditto.... Joshua xlx. 43 XI. §6*....: .... ditto... 

Akeabbim, or Aerabbim. Acrabataaa .... Jodah ditto.... Num. xxxir.4 XII... 46 a. b. *..... ditto.. J 

Alaxxbuck Asber ditto.... Joshua xts, 86 VII . .. 64v.b. v.... ditto-.^ 

Auxin, or Almon • Benjamin., ditto.... 1 Chron.Tl.60 XI .... 14m.b, ».... ditto.... 

Axbxakdbxa Alexandria..... Egypt Egypt .. ActsxxrH.6.. VI.... 368 w. b. a.... Egypt., 

Auoir Naphtall... Canaan.. Joshua xlx. 38 VII... 87*. Kb..... p_]ast.i 

Auob-bacbtjtb Ephralm... ditto.... Gen.xxxr.8.. X S7n. b.*..... ditto.... 

i 

Ajlhodad Joktan Arphaxad Gen.x. 36.... I. , 



Aut ob, or Alemeth Benjamin .. Canaan.. Joshua xxL 18 XX.... Maun.*...., 

Alxob-Diblatbaxx D1V 
latha, or Beth-dlbla- 

thaim Diblatha Benben .... ditto.... Nom.xxxUL46 YII . .. 44n.b,n..... ditto..- 

Aiotb, District of Aaher ditto.... 1 Kings It. 16. VU . .. 80* ditto.. , 

Axvsk Horeb Arabia.. Nnm.sxxiH.14 IT .... 310 a. a. w..... ArsstAH 

Amab Asber. Canaan.. Joahna xlx. 96 VD . . Ma. b. w... 
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1. 13 -35. 3» Asia.. Akka.... Fenced or ibrtifled city. 

13 — 85.39 ditto., ditto..... Ditto. 

U-34.ef ditto*. Damascus A boundary town between Edom and Judah. 

44-3S. 1 ditto.. Gas*. 



• •• — - ditto.. Damascus A city of the plain destroyed by Are. 

L<3 -M.U ditto., ditto..... A dty that was built by Behoboam. 

ft.33-38. W AdramytL ditto.. Anadoll 



H-W. Yenice, Gulf of.. Europe Papal Sea. Hare Paul foretold the shipwreck that afterwardi befel him 
I and his companion*. 



1-37 — 9aw 9 Asia .. Dameacualn a cave near thie city David hid himaelf when panned 

j by 8auL 

ttt-38.90 ditto., ditto. 
27-3S.4f ditto., ditto Here John baptized. 

W— 47. sHaweexa ditto.. Khnsiatan 



U — 47. 40 Haweesa. or Ar- 



„. _ J** 1 * or „ Here Ecra proclaimed a Cut, previoas to the return of the 

♦*•*•* ditto.. Ajemi.... Israelites to Judea. 

.3-*.l» ditto.. Akka.... See Aecho, ft* 

■H— 3s.9§ ditto.. Damaaena Taken and burned by the Iaraelitei under Joshua. 

.U-B.M ditto., ditto..... SeeAL 

.43-3*. 21 ditto.. Akka.... Elon, one of the judges of Israel, waa buried here. 

■ W — 3*,39 ditto.. Ramleh.. A city of the Levltes; and here the Phtllatlnea were de- 
feated by the Israelites under SamoeL 

-*•—•». 3 ditto., ditto...... Here the sun and moon stood still at the command of 

Joahoa. 

-3?- 14.51 ditto.. Gas*. 

. «-«.» ditto.. Akka.... A Lcvitlcel city. 

.38-84,4* ditto.. Gas* .... Ditto. 

-27- 84. SI • ditto., ditto 

LM-ss. sYalo ditto.. Ramleh.. See Ajjalon. 

. 8— 3S.36 ditto., ditto ..... South-east beundary of Jndea. 

L40-3S.17 ditto.. Akka.... 

.49-33.85 ditto.. Damascus A Leritical city. 

10 - 29. 4S Alexandria Africa. Bahireh-. St Paul sailed In a ship of this port to Some. 

H-3S.33 Asia.. Akka , 

M-SS.fi ditto.. Damascus Here Deborah, the nurse of Rebecca, waa buried. 
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ditto.. Irak-Aje- 

ml. Colony of Joktan, son of Shem. 



l-49-sm.an ditto.. Damascus See Alemeth. 

l.B— 35. I ditto., ditto A station of the Israelites. 

IW — 36.30 ditto.. Akka .... A territory under the (government of one of Solomon's purveyors. 

8.J4— 33.86 ditto.. El-Tieh.. An encampment of the Israelites. 

1 43-31.19 ditto.. Akka 
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Amalsk Edom Arabia.. 18am. xt.S.. SIX.. 70 a. b. w-.... awm.. 

Amalbkitbs .' Ditto ditto.... 18am. xt. 6.. XIX... 70*. v. ki.. dttta-... 

Amam Judah Cuius.. Joshua xr.V. XII... IS a. w. b. ■ . . Palest .< 

Axara, of Ante-Lebanon Anti-libanui .. . Aaher ditto.... S.of SoLiT.8 VII... WO a. b.x..... Lebsa.* 

Axxah, HIU of. Benjamin .. ditto.... 28am. ii. 94.. XI.... »■-■ Palest., 

Ankos, Bam, or Rab- 
baUKAmmon Philadelphia... Gad Arabia.. Deut.ii.S7-.. XIX... ttB.k,w ditto... 

Ammoritbs, Country of 

the Ammonitis .... Gad* part of „ _ . 

Arabia.... ditto.... 18am. xi. 11. II. XIX 7*a.b.B ditto-., 

AJUfox-ao, or No Thebes, or Dloa- _ 

polls. Pathros .... Egypt .. Eaek.xxx. 15. Til. .. 800a. a. w..... Egypt.] 

Avonms, Country of the Amoritis Beubenand^ _ . 

Gad Canaan .Judges xi. 21. XIX .. BO a Antes., 



Anrmrous Amphlpolia Maeedon Acta xvii. l .. XX1IL 7»w. w. Turkey^ 

Amoutbs, Mount of the Jndab Canaan.. JndceaL 95.. XII... »*~ ditto.. ., 

Arab Ditto ditto.... Joanna xt 21. XII.... 33a. w. Pale* 

Axika.bath Isaachar.... ditto.... Joshua xix. 19. IX..... 48n. b.w .... ditto... 

Arabia* Benjamin., ditto.... Ncbem.xL9.XI lOn.w. ditto... 

Araxiv Mixralm.... Ham.... Gen. x. IS.... 1 700 a. a. w Egypt. 

Ajtatbotu Anathoth Benjamin.. Canaan.. Joshua xxL IS XI .... 4* Palest. 

Abut, or Engannlm Isaaehar.... ditto.... 1 Chron.Ti.73 IX..... dSw.ar.B ditto.. 

Arm, or Taanach Tanac Ditto ditto.... lChron.TL70 IX.... 45v. n.w.... ditto... 

Ahim Jndab ditto.... Joshua xt. CO. XII... 2Sa.b.n..... ditto... 

Awtioch, in Sjrla Antioehia Phoenicia... Syria... Acts xt. 22... XXIII. 26Sn.b.n .... Syria.. 

Ahtioch, Is Flaldia ditto Piaidia. Asia.... Acta xIt. 19.. . XXIII. 430 ». w. b. n. . Ama M 

A«TirAT»n Capbar-SalasuuEpbralm.... Canaan. . Acta xxiil. II. X 84 n. w. b. n. . Syria. i 

Astoria, Castle of Baria Benjamin., ditto.... Actsxxi.M.. XI dltta... 

Apubk, or Aphiok Apbec Aaber ditto.... Judges LSI.. VII... 84 a dhm. . 

Arnnx, or Aphekah Jndab ditto.... 1. Sam.iT. 1.. XII... 15a. n... ditto... 

Ahbkau, or Apbek Ditto ditto.... Joshua xt. 5S. XII .. . l*a.n ditto... 

Arnix, or Aphek Aaber ditto.... Judges i. 3L. . VII... 84 ■ ditto... 

Amur, In Syria Iaaachar.... ditto.... Joshua xiii. 4. IX 45 v. b. w»... diem .. 

1 Kings xx. 28 

ArouoRiA Apollonia Maeedon Acta. xtII. 1... XX.... 78S*. v ditto... 

Arm Forum Appii Forum .. . Borne Italy.... Acts xxtUL 15 XXIII. 1300 *. w. b. w. Italy . . 

An, or Areopolla, or Rab- 
bath-Moab Areopolla Moab Arabia.. Deut.ii.9.... IV.... 40a. a. n..... Syria- 

Abab Judab Canaan.. Joahna xt. 52. XII... 90s ditto.. 

Ababah, or Betharabah Benjamin., ditto.... Joan, xrlli. 18. XI . . . . 17 n. b,e..... ditto.. 

Arabia Arable Shea... Isaiah xxL IS. IV 120 a. a. w ... 



AnA»,orEder And Judah Canaan. . Joahua xiL 14. XII .. . 86 s. b.w.... Syria., 

Aram-Nahabaim, or Osroeneand Fadan-Aram 
Padan-Araa Migdonla.... or Haran.. Mesopot Judges I1L 10. IL .... 400 r. n Algid 
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Asia... 
ditto.. 






30.60 — 84.30 






A people whom Baal was sent to destroy. 




3LU — 34.30 




ditto., 
ditto., 
ditto.. 


Damascus 
ditto 




3L30— 3K.60 




OlehMted Aw tha «mwth at e^mr. 




3L4B— 3S.SS 




ditto Joeh end Abisbal punued Abner to this place. 











•— 3kl0 Ammaaa ditto., ditto. 



O- 0—87.10 ditto., ditto Conquered by SauL 

3k4t— 3S.40 



30.30— 3k 10 Asia... Pake*.... Subdued by tho Israelites under Jephtha, 

40.43 — S3. 40 Emboli. Europe fioumclia St. Paul preached in tbia city. 

XI. 9— 3a. SO Asia . Damascus The Amorites were never expelled from this place. 

31.14 — 34.34 ditto.. Gasa..... from thie place Joshua eat off the Aaaklma. 

33.8—36. J ditto.. Akka .... A boundary towa between Isaachar and Manasseh. 

3LM — S » ditto.. Damascus 

B. 0— 39. o Africa. Said A colony of hUxralm. 

3361— 3s. SO Asia.. Damascua A Levities! elty. Jeremiah had a pos s ess i on here. 

32.S-3s.S8 ditto.. Akka .... A Levltteal city. 

12. » -J5. 4 ditto., ditto Ditto. 

a. 89— 3k S3 ditto.. Damascua 

96.11 — 3k * Astasia ditto.. Tripoli... St. Paul and Barna b as separated at this place. 

3s. la— 31.30 Ak-Sbehr ...... ditto.. Anadolla.. Here Paul was stoned, but afterwards recovered. 

38.13- 34. *0 Kef* «aba ditto.. Akkn .... .From this place Paul waa aent to Cessans, 

31.47 — 3s. 18 CaateUo Pele- At tbla place Paul was conlaed, previously to his audience 

grlno. ditto.. Damascus with Felix. 

3Xll-3kttBMuklialid... ditto.. Akka .... The Canaanites were never expelled from this place. 



31.ai-ss.SB ditto.. Damascus Here the Philistines pitched to Ajcht with the Israelites. 

and overcame them. 



31. a— 36. 3S ditto., ditto See shore. 

33.11— 31.94 ditto.. Akka .... SceAphak. 

33.31 - 36. » Apnea ditto., ditto..... Here the Syrians, sad thirty-two Woes under Benhadad. 

were defeated by the Israelites under Ahab. 

«. 3D- 35.23 Polifta. ditto.. BoumeUa, Paul vlalted this elty on bis way to Thessalonlca. 

41. 40 — 13. 31 Boiio-Loafo. .. Europe Naples ... Here St. Paul was met by bis brethren on his way to Borne. 



*l.3» — 8S. 10 MehatctetHavj Asia.. Damascus 

SLlo— 3».S3 ditto., ditto This place waa given, by command of Jehovah, to Lot. 

3L4t— 3*. as ditto., ditto A boundary town of Benjamin. 

JL 0-3*. ditto Tbioufh pert of this <^tn jpzjnbl* **»»> lhe 

<«. o an. o •»»"» taaelliea under Moses wandered Ibr farty years. 



JL»-3k STelArad- ditto.. Damascus A royal chy. and one of .the thlrty-<me hUnfdoms subdued 

by Joshua. 

3i 10— 40.40 Aiietlra ditto.. Orfsh,Di- The country of Nahor, Abeam, Jacob, ft* 
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Abas, or Syria Aaahur.. Koa. xxiiL 7 XIX... 90O*.a.b. a.. Syria... 

Ababat, or Armenia .... Armaria Miniil .. Jer.lL17..... II «7»».n. »>.■.. Erba*.. 

Ababa*, Mount. Ararat Anneal* Gem.*IIL4... n..... GtOa. a.b. ■.. ditto.... 

Abba, Arbeh, Khjath- ^ , _.».__ __ .» - T . .- _ K _ «_|_ 

Arte, or Hebron Hebron Jadah Cnnamx . Joelma x». 1*. XII . . . 17 a. b.n Syria... 



A K 1 Sitk i 2rte°?!?!?! , .?f Jaaah ditto.... Gen,xxx*. 17. XH.«. V&a't.....%. 



Abbbl, or Beth- Artel.... Artel* Aaher ditto.... Hoeeax.14.. VII... Mn.b-w.... ditto.. 

Aacni Kpbralm... ditto.... Joanna xri. 1. X 17».n.w.... ditto.. 



AMOB Begabe MwmjbIj^ dim ixia»ii».l»,xm.. SDn.n.n ditto.. 



Aaooa.B.Hor..of *%£&* ditto.... Dent. IB. 4... X. Ton. «.*. ■- ditto.... 

AarsL, Jebue, Salem, or 

AnuAtmnA, or Bamah Bphralm... ditto.... ltatt.xxrii. «7 X.-... *•». w.b.w- ditto.... 

AaKtTxa, Country of the. Area..... Phenida.... Syria.... Geo. x- 17.... XIX.. 170*. a. a-... Syria... 

Abhaohddob, Mountain! 
orVaLoCorHegiddo.. Legto, Magaddo Manaaaab .. Canaan.. £eeh.xli. 11.. IX..... «w. b.w.... Puleat.. 

Abkbbxa, or Ararat .... Armenia « Mlnni .. Gea.rili.4... II oTSw. n. b. ».. Erivaa.. 

Abhor Amonis Beuben.... Canaan.. Num. xxLM» XIY... I0m.b.* Palest.. 

Aaif ow, Fordi of Benbtn .... ditto.... IaaJahxvLl.. XTT... if a. ex..... ditto — 



Annox, Biver. .' Beuben 

Moab .... Syria.... SKinga X.B.X1T... *n.b.«, .... Byria. .. 

Aboxb Aroer Oad Canaan.. JoahuaxtiLn. Xiy... »*.■.*.. ... Palest.. 

Aaona Aroer Beuben .... ditto. ... Num.xxxlLS4 XIY... 41a.m. b.**.. ditto.... 

Aar ab, or Arphad, or Ar Baphanes Fnenlda.... Syria.... SKga.xriii.14 XTX... l»w. ■•»-.... Syria... 

AarxAB, or Arpad Baphana Phenieia.... ditto.... SKga.xriIi.14 XIX... 180iv.at.au... ditto,.. . 

AarxAXAn, Country of - Sbem... Gen. x. IS.... I — • Tartar- 

Abvad , Aradnalale.... Phenida.... Syria.... Eaek.xxrii.8. XTI... U§»- ».*-... Syria... 

AaoaoTH Judah Canaan. . I Klage iv. 10, XTI... 17«.«- w Turkey.. 

Abvmab, or Bumah Ephraim... ditto.... Judges ix. 41. X.-... SSw Palest.. 

Aicaloh , Askelon, or „ 

Aahkelon Aaealon........ Simeon .... ditto.... Judgei xIt. 19 XII... 37w. b.a .... ditto.... 

AsHA^orAio NapbtaU... ditto.... 1 Chron. hr. S3 YII . . . 7»». a. n..... ditto.... 

AaxAH.or Ain Simoon .... ditto.... 1 Chrou. ri. 19 XTI . . . SDw.e. v.... ditto.. . - 

A An3t".^I^"... Aadod, AabdothDan ditto.... 18am.T 1. .. X »w.« ditto.... 

AaBnora-PiseAX Beuben .... ditto.... Daut.iii.17... XT?... Mb. ditto.... 

Aana Aaer Iaaaebar.... ditto.... Joahaexril.7. IX..... «».». ■ ditto.... 

Aaumn, Tribe of Aaer OalQee.. Joanna xlx. 34 XYII.. 80*. ditto,... 

Askkbba* or Aaebenac.. Armenia Minor. Qomer Japheth. Geneeiax.3.. 1 100b Turkey.. 

AanxnHAB, Boa of Poatua Buxinna Qomer ditto.... Jer.li.x7 .... I W0n ?"**"', 
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Jwrfra iYasaW* 


*- 




—*. 


1.30— 38.30 




Ada 


n.20— 43.30 






8.49 — 43.&0AfrlDau«h .... 


ditto., 
ditto.. 


Mahou... On tali mount the Ark rnted after the Deluge, and from 
thence the descendants of Noah peopled the earth. 

Damascus The place of Abraham and Isaac's sojourning;. 



» — 86. If B-Khaljl ditto., ditto SeeAbore. 

.43 — 3L 9Abay ditto.. Akka. 

3 — a&. IS M ditto.. Damascus A boundary town. 

• SO — 38. OKI Hon ditto., ditto This place was under the government of one of Solomon's 

purveyors. 

50— it ODJota*. ditto., ditto Thedtiesof which were talma by the Iarcelltes. 

a. 47 — at 19 Bl-Khodes, 

Xhoddes, or 

EMtoott ditto., ditto Ancient capital of the Bast, and birthplace of Solomon. 

W — 8s. 58 Bamla, ditto.. Oasa The birthplace of Joseph, a disetple of Christ. 

. 30 — 8S. 10 Arka ditto.. TrlpolL.. A colony of Canaan, a son of Ham. 

40— S. 10 ditto.. Akka .... See Megiddo. 

■ISO— 43.30 - ditto See Mount Ararat 

a. 49— 38.16 •• ditto.. Damascus 



26 — 36. 8 ditto., ditto These waters are said to have divided, as did those of the 

Bed Sea, affording a dry passage to the Israelites. 

JL*3~8>.»W.elModjeb... ditto., ditto See above. 

E. 1 — 86. SAyn. ditto., ditto A dty built by the children of Gad. 

B. 13— SS. 1 Araysr ditto.. Tripoli... A dty which David smote. 

H.30- afcSBeftnea. ditto., ditto. A place of the g ross e st idolatry. 

4.30 -36.38 ditto ditto., ditto Ditto. 

ditto.. Koordistn A colony of Arpbaxad, a son of Shem. 

M. 80— 88.47 Bouad ditto.. Damascus Celebrated for Its shipping In the time of Solomon. 

tl.32 — 3&. 8 ditto., ditto A place under the government of one of Solomon's pur- 
veyors. 

B. 8—38.31 ditto.. Gam The plaee where Abimelech dwelt. 



h.«-31.37Aseslaan ditto.. Oasa Taken by the tribe of Judah from the Philistines. 

M 6- 86.33 ditto., ditto A dty of the Levitts, 

31.86—34.47 ditto., ditto Ditto. 

ti.48— 84. 44 Shdood. ditto., ditto..'... This was a place of Mot worship; and here the Philistines 

E laced the Ark of the covenant in the temple of Dagon ; and 
ere Philip was found after the conversion of the Eunuch. 



11.48— 88.67 ditto.. 

3L 36— 38.38 ditto.. Akka,.... A boundary town of Manasseh. 

3X10 — 38.30 ditto., ditto One of the twelve tribes of IaraeL 

tt. 0— 88. ditto.. Anadoli.. Colony of Gomer. 

36. 0-44. Black Sea Europe ditto 

4 Asia 
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Ctotmtry. 
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Anncaio*,** Aakaton,or ... .- -,- _ ,. m.i_* 

Awniyp, «w Mito* 1 — Ascalon Simeon Canaan.. Jodgeaxfr. 19 HI. .. 87w.n.a rmanv 



Abbbab Jadah ditto.... JoahnaxT.a. XIL .. z»a.w. 



ABBTABOTB, OT 

tank Manaiafn, 

by d. Jordan ditto.... G«n.xiv.a .. Hn„. »b.b.b.b... ««*.. 

Asbvabotb Cabbaim Ditto ditto.... Oen.xJv.6... TTII. . 7*b.b. *«».. 

Asia (how) Ionia, JBotaL , M _ ..__ 

Lydia AalaMln.Actaxvi.6... XXIII. *»*•»• *"** 

AbiaMibob Aala Minor -... Aala.... Aetaxtx.31.. XXUL «•■.». T«tq 

AsKXMMi^r Aaakelon£c Behkelon, A*- mt ^ ... _. •. ^ m_. 

, Simeon Canaan.. Judge* LIS.. XII. .. *7w.b.i rata* 



AtsHUft, Attar, or Awn** Antyria -••• Skem... Game*** x. 11 . II LflOOn-b-B... Perne.) 

Aaao* Amu Mjeln...... AalaMln. Acta xx. U .. XXIILOSb.w. Tartar! 



Atao, Floor of Benjamin... ditto.... Geneak 1.10. XL.... » b. 

A*ABOtB,orAtroth Gad ditto.... Joekna x»i. 3 . XT?. . . S6».b.m..... *»^J 

Atabotb-adab, or Ata- _ _ iMMB , 

rotk-Addak Epbralm... ditto.... Joekanx»H.X. .... 17 ».w. *,»..««*=• J 



AtBACB Jndak ditto.... lSam.xxx.10XH. .. Uiil... *tt*-J 

Ataxia Athene Attica Greece.. AetaxviLli.. XXI1L *7°b. w.fc.w. Gmea! 

Arnxa, Etker, or Etam Simeon .... Canaan.. JoaknaxJx.?. EH. .. I3b.w.b.w.. *T»-! 

Atbotb, or Ataroth Gad ditto.... Nnm.xxxiL»XIV... M»- b.n..... Me*l 

Araua Attalea,or01biaPampBytta..Aaia.... Acts «!?.».. XXIU. Sf3n.w.k.B.. Tarfcej 



Ata,o»Itb Aria Cobb ditto.... tKimpxriLM n. .... l.»B-b.». 

Atbs, Plain of D a m aao n *.. 8yTia. or _.. ,~ m. TarhJ 

Aram.. Amoai.5.... XTHT. l»B.m.k.n... Tnrtaf 

Atbh, or Bethaitt Benjamin.. Canaan.. Hoaea x.8 .. XI 10b. ».»..... SymJ 

Avbb, on BeU-akemoak Jadah ditto.... 1 Sam.rf.9.. XII... llw.k.a..... p » irt5 - 

AYBB.On/vBetk-abemaah Heltopolla Goaken .... Egypt .. Back. xxx. 17- IT-... *•»»•* v~. 



EfrftJ 



Atxm Benjamin .. Canaan. . Joan. xriiL 3. XI 5».n. Paleat| 

Atims, or Avltaa Judah ditto.... DeaLiLS... XII. .. 40a.a.w..... elttaj 

Avnaa, or Arima Jndak ditto.... Joanna XUL8.XIL .. 40a.a.w..... dine,. J 

ATiTB«inMoab Moab Bdom .. 1 Cnron. L 46 . IT UDa.b.n... 

aibiai Aaeoa Jodan Canaan. . Joanna x. 10. . XII. .. 17*.a.w... 

AaBBUorEaam Simeon .... ditto.... Joanna xt. 39. XU. .. 44a.w.k.w.. ditt*.. 

Asm atotb, or Betk-aima- 

tetk Jndak ditto.... EsraiLS*.... XII. .. 14S.8.B.... 



Anton Aaatnon Jndak ditto.... Joanna xt. 4.. XII. .. Ma.w.b.w.. 

Asnon.TABOB ... Axanotk Eebnlon.... ditto.... Joahnnxix.MTIIL.. 63 b. km..... anta-J 

AiOTn«Aaotna,or Aakdod. Aikdod, Aah- „ I 

doth Dan ditto.... lSam.T.1.... XI *> w. ewnv..l 

Abba, or Gene Gaaa, Maima . . Simeon .... ditto.... Jer.xxr.90.. XII. .. 43v.s.w. ... dfenU 
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II. 40 — a. 37 Aiealan Aria.. Gaza Taken by Um tribe of Judah from the Philistines. 

11.31-34.69 ditto., ditto 



UM — as. S Belt el Baa ditto .. Damascus Here Cbedorlaoxner mote the Bephalms. 

B. 44 - 98. 9 Tel Aabtereb .. ditto .. ditto The Bephaima, or Giants, defeated by Chedoafaomar. 



63. 0-38. Smyrna ditto.. AnadoH, 

3B.40-SS.3DAaadoll ditto., ditto.... 



81.43 — a. 87 Aaealaan ditto.. Gain..... Here Samson gaTe hit marriage-feast, after which he pro- 

pounded hit riddle, and subsequently, in anger, alew thirty 
of Uie Philistines. 

17. 40 — OS. SO Al-Shnr ditto.. Koordiatn. 

a). 33 — 26.30 Asso ditto.. Anadoll.. A port of Asia Minor, in which the gospel of Christ was ao 

generally diffused. 

XL. 47 — as. 44 ditto.. Damaaena Here the Israelites mourned over the body of Jacob for 

seven days. 

4 — 38.84 ditto., ditto A boundary town between Gad and Reuben. 

56— ak a ditto.. Gasa A boundary town between Benjamin and Ephndm. 

,31 — 35.38 • ditto.. Damascus 



S— 23.83 AttinL Europe W.Hellas. Here St. Paul found an altar, with an Inscription "To tkt 

unknown God," and took occasion to preach the Gospel. 



31—84.48 » Asia.. Gaia 

Si —33, § ditto.. Damascus 

45—80.60 gat ^ > * ditto.. Anadolia . Paul and Barnabas here took ship for Antioca, in Syria. 
,30—89.89 ditto.. Balkh.... A place of captivity. 

IS — 38. 30 DJedour ditto.. Damascus Denounced by the prophet Amos. 

.66—36.34 ditto., ditto A place of idol worship. 

1.46—36. 6 ditto.. Gain The Philistines sent the Ark of the Covenant to thia place. 

10— 83.33 Hatarioh Africa. Baharl... Pharaoh gave Asenath, a daughter of the High-Priest of this 

place, to Joseph. 



11.31 — 88.34 Asia. 

It. o— 8k. • ditto.. Gaaa Their country taken by the Israelitae. 

q. 0—88. ditto., ditto See above. 

3X90—88.60 ditto.. Damaaena 

A. 40— 88. ditto.. Gasa Here the Amorltea were defeated by Joanna. 

H.S8- 34.36 ditto., ditto 



a. 43— 88.87 ditto.. Damascus 

3L 14— 34.80 — ditto., ditto A boundary town between Jndah and Arabia. 

33. 4g -. 31.33 Hottein ditto.. Akka A boundary town between Naphtall and Zebukm. 



3L 4g — 34. 44 Sbdood .. ditto.. Gasa SeeAahdod. 

;SL31 - 84. 88 Basse, or Basse, ditto . . ditto This was the capital of the country of the Phfllatksta. 
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Baal. High Places of. Beuben .... Gannon.. Namb.xzll.41 XT?... Kb. Pake*. 

Baax~Bbbb*b Bphmlm... ditto.... Judgee vlU. S X- *■ ditto... 

BaSx, or BaelathBeer Simeon .... ditto.... lChron.lT.J3 HI... S9w.e.w.... ditto.. 

Baalab, or Baalath Du ditto.... Joahua xcr.9. XI 27 w.b. ■ .... ditto. 

Baaxjlb, Mount Dan ditto.... Joshua xv.U. XL.... 98 w.b. a ditto... 

BAAXAta-BBBB. or Baal Staneoo .... ditto.... Joshua xix. 8. XII.... W«. a. w.... ditto... 

Baals, Kbjath-baaL or 
Eirjathjearim, Ac Jndah ditto.... 9Sam.tLS.. XII... 8«.. 



Baal-bab. M OBBtain and 
Town of Aaher ditto.... Joanna ill. 7" VII... 106 b ditto..-. 

Baav-bamob, or Baal- 

hflfntffw • . ILenesaeh, 

by <L Jordan ditto.... S-ofSoUiiiU XIII.. 97». b. ...... ditto.... 

Baal-basob Ephraim... ditto.... 2 8am. xilLa X.-... 10 a. b. b-.... ditto.... 

Baav-bbbmob, or Baal- 



Mananeh, 

« nL •. « byd.Jordan ditto.... S.of 8oLvffi.il XHL. b7b.o.b..... ditto.... 
Baaxab, or Bilhab, or Kir- 
Jath-Jeaiixn, or Baal Judah ditto.... Joehuaxr.9.. XII... Iw ditto.... 

BaaxtMbob, Bajith, or 

Boon Beuben .... ditto.... Nam. xxdi. 38 XIV... 9 m. b. b ditto.... 

Baal-hob, or Beth-poor Beuben .... ditto.... Num. xxr.l.. XIV... 49 b. ditto.... 

BAAX-rBBASiM Jndah ditto.... 28am. v. 90.. XII... Iw. a. v.... ditto.-... 

BaaL-SBALXBUA, Beth. 

ahallaha, or Bhallsha Ephraim... ditto.... 2 Kinga If. 42. X 29b. b.w.... ditto.... 

Baax^vamab Benjamin... ditto.... Judges xx. 23. XI 10b. w.b. w- ditto.... 

BAAXfiaraoB Clysma, or Kol- 

aom Bed Sen.... Bbnr, or 

Eth*m.EiodnaxiT.a.lV 190a. w BgyvL . 

Babsl, or Babylon Babylon Babylonia, 

or Chaldeo. Kingd. of 

Nimrod 0enealaxL9.. n 47* a Turkey 

Baitmb, or Babel Babylon Babylonia, 

or Chaldea. ditto.... 9KlngaxriL24 II 471b ditto.... 



Babtlobia, orChaldea.. Babylonia Shem... Daniel I1L 1 . . II 900b ditto.. 

Baca, Valley of Benjamin.. Canaan.. Ps.lxxEr?. 6.. XI 7a. w Fakat 

Babubim Benjamin., ditto.... 98oxu.xvLi.. XI 4b ditto. . 



Bajttb, Baalmeon, or 
Boon Bonbon.... ditto.... Isaiah xv.2.. XIV... 80 b. Kb ditto.. 



Babot b, or Baxooth-baal Beuben.... ditto.... Num.xxi.19.. XIV... »a.b.a..... dttto. ... 

BAnofB-BAAX,orBamoth Beuben .... ditto.... Joahua zliL 17 XTV. . . 8ft b. b.a ditto.... 

Basbab Batanea Maaeaseh, 

byd. Jordan ditto.... Numxxl.n . XUI... 70n. B.O.B.. ditto.... 

Ba8bab.Hatotb^axb Ditto ditto.... Deut.lii.14... XIII... 70a. b.b ditto.... 

Basbab, Hill of Ditto ditto.... Pa. IxrilLU.. XTTI... 75 b. w.b.... ditto.... 

Bbalotb Judah ditto.... Joahua xr.94. XH... 41a. a. w ditto.... 
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H.M— 39.87 .. Ad*.. Daoiaaeus BecAbartm(inountainsof). 

B. 14-85.30 - ditto., ditto A place of idol worship. 

IL 29— 34.39 Baalah ditto.. Gaae 

IL 41 — 34.49 ditto., ditto Boundary town between Judah and Benjamin. 

IL 41— 84.18 - ditto., ditto 

KL29 — 84.89 ditto., ditto , 



B.48— 8k 9 ditto.. Damaeeus See attrjath* 

B.8— 35.31 ditto.. Akka..... A northern boundary of the Canaenites. 

n.30 — 35.48 - ditto.. Damascus At this piece Solomon bed vineyards. 

» .88- 35.3* ditto., ditto Here Absokw killed Amnion. 

tt.SD-3S.4S M ditto., ditto A pTfanitive dwelling of thcHivitee. 

B.9S— 36. 9 ditto., ditto A boundary toem between Benjenrin and Judah. 



B.H-8S. skfjovm diUo.. ditto. A fenced rity bulk by theehUdieBof GeeV-A place of idolatry. 

46—86.16 ditto., ditto Here Balaam eame to eone Israel. 

49- 89.18 ditto.. Akka .... Here David sinote the PhlUstlneo. 

.13—34. 3 ditto., ditto The inhabitants of thie place scot provisions to Bllshe at 

GUgal.— South of this place stood Mieah's hones of idolatry. 

S8— 8S. 9 ditto.. Damascus Here the Israelites smote the Benjamltes. 



: 



— 83. 30 Near Sees Africa. Vostani . . Over efsinst this place the Israelites pitched their tents pre- 
vious to passing through the Bed Sea. 

10- 44.30 HUlah Ada.. Bagdad.. Here the Lord confoneded the language of the children of 

Noah, daring the building of the Tower of BabeL 

10— 44.90 tttto ditto., ditto..... The site occupied by the Tower of Babel, which afterwards 



be site occupied oy the Tower of Babel, which afterwards 
became the royal city of the kings of Assyria, and eventually 
a place of captivity to the children of Israel under Shal- 



t 0-40. Irak Arab! ditto.. IrakArabl 

Il.«—8S.ie M ditto.. Damascus Celebrated for the growth of mulberry trees. 

a. 47- 34.30 ~ ditto., ditto At this place Shlmel cursed David. 



ILU-8S. 9Hyoum ditto., ditto. 



ft. 43 — 95.37 ditto., ditto An encampment of the Israelites. 

ft- 43-35. 97 ditto., ditto See Bamoth. 

B. 45 — 3S. a* Kanneytra and 

Dfotea ditto., ditto Celebrated for the growth of oek trees. 

3B.M) — 85.50 ditto., ditto.... The whole of the cities in this country were taken by Jalr 

the son of Msnaeseh. 



» 0-35.98 Djebel Heiaa .. ditto., ditto 

*Ml -34.ee ditto.. Gen A boundary town between Jadah and Dan. 



u 



/fe.<r 



Bbbb,ot 
Bnt, or 



xxL it . it... 



bull. XI IS a. 



BaBa-ia-BAi-aoi. 



HaphuH... Utto. 



Bbbbotb........ 

BmBa*a,Baar,orBarotk 

BaamaBBBA, or Shaba ... Bcnabe, or 



zv> 18 • I* •• . • 
xvL 14.. XII. . 

ztULS* TIL « 

St* V • m m • Jafcaa • « 

fat. 17. XI.... 



4Sa.B.h»a^. Syria 

UlwAt. 



79 b. bub.. 



xxLtB.. XIL .. 4Ja.w.k.w. 



Bsbb8bbba. WOdonen 
of 



0cn.zzl.l4.. XIL 



a.v.k 



BaatarBBAB, or Aaku* 

ratk 7 



Bailor Boar. 



bjlJordaa ditto.... Jotasaxxi. S7 XIIL.. «4b.b.b.b.. 
Jadah ditto.... Oca. xtr.S .. XIL .. 8»a.B.k.a... 



Shar „. 



»•• XL...* *• w. v. w. - . 

Arabia.. NaaixxxULll IT.... l«a.w. 

,. Joah.xflU.ILXL.... Kartk ..... 



Bbbb-jaaxab, or 

Bbbjabtib, Triba of. 

Bbob, Baal-maoa, or Ba- _ 

jtth Baboos .... ditto.... NoB».xxxii.» HY... 8Sb.b,b 

Bbbacbab, Yalta/ of Jodah ditto.... SCoiob.xi.9XII. .. JDa.B.bwa~. 

Bbbba 



Syria. 



Bbbotba, BatothaL or 
Cobb 

Bbbotba.1, or Cava, or 



Syria 

Syria. 



Bmaoa, orBeaor, BItot, or 
Brk. of tha Wfldaraaaa . 



doaUu. Acta xvil. 10.. XXIII. 1»b.v. 

xvi.14 XII. .. 40 a. w. a. a-. 

xWi.16.HX... UDb.b.b 

ditto.... SSax4.vfik8.XIX... UOx. «.*..... 
.. 18am. XXX. 10 XII. .. 44 w. a. »....- 



ditto.. 



Baton, or Baaor, Wilder* 
Beeaof,orD« 



Bbtak, or Tlbaatk 



Simeon .... ditto.... 1 
Hal Ban.... S 



10 XIL .. 44«. a.w«.... dttto...* 
TU18.X1I.. U8B.X. 



Bbtbb Bchctea^ir Bat- 
sal, or Beta- 
taaaof Pllay. Aaker Caaaaa. . Joanna xix. 2ft TIL . . 89 b-. 



Bbvbab&ba, or Bethany 
btyond Jordan Beoben .... ditto.... JobbLSB.... XIT... 24 b.*. ■.... ditto.... 



Bbtbavt, 



Benjamin .. ditto.... Matt.xxLl«.»XL.... Sb-d. ■-... d»o,~«j 



Bxra*ABjLBAB > or Arabah, 
or Beth-barah Benjamin .. ditto.... Joanna xt. 6.. XI 17b. b. a..... 

Bbtbabbbu or ArbeL... Arbala Aaaer .., 

BatBABATB Jadah.. 



ditto.... HoMtx.14.. TIL... &6v.b.w..... dttUL. 
.... Joahna xix. » XII. .. 14 a dttn.. 
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Here the Israelites killed and nag praises 
water. 



ditto .. ditto Here Jotham, tee eon of Jeruhbaal, accreted 

brother Abimolech, who sought to slay him. 

ditto., ditto See Beer, or Beer-Bllm. 



after finding 
himself from bis 



ditto .. Qasa Here an Angel appeared onto Hagar, and 

who was called lahmaeL 



promised her a eon. 



J7 ditto.. Akka 

.47 ditto., ditto An encampment of the Israelites. 

ditto.. Damascus See Beer, or Booth. 



S2Blres-8eba.... ditto.. Gam*... Here Abram planted a grove and built an altar after his cove- 
nant with Ablmelech the king of Oerar, to whom he repre- 
sented his wife Sarah to be his sister. 



39 ditto., ditto Here the Angel appeared unto Hagar In her distress, and 

Elated out a spring of water, and promised to bless the lad 
bmael, and to make him a great nation. 

fl Beit el Baa .... ditto .. Damascus City of the Levltee.-8ee Aahtaroth. 

, ditto., ditto One of the cities of the Plain, and from it Lot and hie two 

daughters fled. previous to Its destruction by Are from heaven. 



13 ditto.. 

g ditto.. El-TUh.. A station of the Israelites. 

30 ditto.. Damascus One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 



M— 86. • Myoma. ditto., ditto...... A place of idolatry. 

LJO — So. SO Burope ditto ..... The place of thanksgiving of Jebosbaphat and bis army after 

they had defeated the Hoabltes la Selr. 

k )* — S3. SB Karaferie, or Ye- _ 

ria. Asia .. BoumeUa. Here Paul and Silas preached. 

.31 — 34,34 ditto .. Oaaa See Beer-le-bai-roL 



.48— 37- St ditto.. 

.48— 57. SS ditto., ditto David conquered this dty, and found great treasures of brass. 

30 — S4. Si Oa-di Gaca ditto.. Gasa Hen David met with an Egyptian who conducted him to the 

army of tbe Amalekltes, which be afterwards destroyed with 
400 men and gained back the spoil previously taken from the 
Philistines and Jndah. 



.ao— it. a ditto., ditto... 

.15—37.1* • * itt0 •• Aleppo 



*.<7- 



IS 



... ditto.. Akka. 
.... ditto.. 



l_ 4S _* 3S.S Bethany. ditto., ditto 



Here John baptised our Lord, and It Is supposed by many to 
be the identical spot on which the ark rested, while the 
Israelites passed over under the command of Joshua. 

This was the abode of Lasarus aad his sisters, Martha and 
Mary, and here Christ cursed the barren fig-tree. 



1-44- 

« — 



3t.3» IrMd..~ ditto., ditto A. boundary town between Benjamin and Judah. 

35. g ditto.. Akka.... Denounced by the prophet Hoeea. 

36. ip ditto.. Damascus A fenced city. 
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BMKAiini Jndak Ommd.. JiahuLH.. ZIL... 17 a. a. v..... Palo*. 

Bbtb-abam, or Betharan. Lrrlai Gad ditto... Joahaaxill.27. XT?... 39 b. a ditto.. 

Bbtb-abah, or Betharam Gad ditto... JoshaaxiiLS7. XIV... 89 v. a ditta.. 

Bbtb-atbb, or Avea..... Betbaven Benjamin ditto... JoehaaviLS.. XL.... 10a. i.i m ,., ditto. .\ 

BBTa-ATaH.Wllderaeator Benjamin .. ditto... Joan. xviiL IS. HI.... 13 a. v. a.. . . . dttto. 

BXTB-AIMUTBTB, Of A*- M ^ „ ^_ __ 

mareth Jodah ditto... Nebem.Tii.S8 XIL... |t.«.i..„. ditto.. 

Bara-BAAt-MBOR, Baal- _ . ,„ .. _. w 

moon, or Bajlth Benben ... ditto... JoahaaxilL 17 XIV... 40a. bun--... ditto... 



Bbtk-buulH. Arabah, or 
Beth-arabah 



Benjamin ditto... JodgeatlLS*. XL.... 17b, b. ...... ditto. 



Bbth-bibm Simeon.... ditto... lCaraa.iv.3l.XIL... »w.e.w. .. ditto. 

Bbth-oab Dan ditto... 1 Sam. riL 11 . XI SI w. Ka. ... dttto. 



Bbtk-oaoov 



ditto... Joebaaxix.S7VlL... «■■'. 



ditto. 



Bbtboaoob Jodah ditto ... Joehaaxr. 4L XII. .. 13 a. w. b. w.. ditto. 

Bbtbvbcaa, or Beth-acad Manaaaeh.. ditto .. . Jo»haa xix. 8. IX *3 ■ ditto. 

BBra-DTBtiATBiM, Dibla- 

thaim, or Dlblatha Dlblatha Reuben .... ditto... Jer. xlriiLSz. XIV... 44 a. b. a ditto. 

Bbtbbl, Lot Bethel Bphrain... ditto... Gea.xxriU.19.X...... ia«.b.w~... ditto. 



BimaL, Mountain* of Baajamia .. ditto... 1 Sana. xiii. 9. XI 15 ».b.w..... ditto.. 

Bbtebl, Wilderness of Benjamin .. ditto... lSam.xiiL2.. XIL .. 1*b. b-w ditto.. 

Bbtbbl, or Los Benjamin., ditto... Genesis xlL 8. XI 7a ditto.. 



Bbtb-bmm Zebuloa.... ditto ... Joahoa six. 27 VIII.. . tSn dttto. 

Bbtbbb, Mountains of.. Betaria Epbralm.... ditto... S.ofSoLiL17. X 13 b. w.b.n.. ditto.. 

Bbtbbsda, Pool of Jaraaalam.. ditto... Johnv.S.... XL ditta. 



Bbtb-hoolab Bethagla Beajamln .. ditto... Joanna xt. 6.. XI 16 a ditto.. 

Bktb-oamcl Reuben.... ditto. .. Jer. xMIL S3. XIV... Mii a... ... ditto- 

Bktb-baccbbkm Herodium Judah ditto... Nenen.iU.li. XII. .. 16 a. ». *...... ditto... 

Bbtb-kobob Upper ..... Betbar Bnhmlm.... ditto... Joshua xrLf.X. .... Sflw.B.w..... dlt».- 

Ban-aoaoa, Nether.... Bather Bphraim.... ditto... 1 8am. xiiL 18. X. .... IS». v.b.*..dlttt.- 

BBTH-JXtaiMont BoUuimatb.... Gad ditto... Nom.xxxiii.49 XIV. . . 25 a dim- 

Bbtblbbbm, Bethlehem- 
Kphracah, Benjamin* 

Judab, or Ephxeth .... Bethlehem .... Jodah ditto. .. SCbron. xLC. XIL .. da. 
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31. 


85 


31. iS 


31.43 


31. 


a 


31. 


♦4 


31. 


34 


31. 


43 



, 8. Asia .. Damucui 

86 El-Hermth ditto., ditto 

,86 El-Herath ditto., ditto..... 



■*• ditto., ditto..... From tbli place Joshua teat the spin to Al, which dtyhe 

Afterwards subdued. 

38 ditto., ditto..... Near here the bears destroy ed the children that derided BUaha. 

37 ditto., ditto 

* Mjroam ditto., ditto..... SeeBaalmeoa. 



ditto . . ditto. .... Gideon took pomeMion of the countries between this place and 
Jordan, in order to attack the Mldlanitea.-8ee also Beth- 



arabah. 

— 34.8S-" • ditto.. Gam. 

— 34.66 Asia .. ditto. .... The Philistines subdued by the Israelites at this place. 



32.49 — 36. 14 ditto.. Akka .... A boundary town between Asher and Syria; also a place of 

Idol worship. 

31.42 — 36- 7 ditto.. Damascus 

32.19_8fc.17 ditto.. Akka 

3L. 38 38. 5 ditto.. Damascus A station of the Israelites. 

31.88 — 38.16 ditto., ditto Here Jacob dreamed that he saw a ladder, Ac. and set up his 

pillow of stone, aa a pillar of testimony of his tow to the 

33.10 — 38.30 ditto., ditto. ... At this place Saul, with 2000 chosen men, defeated the PhJIU- 

tine army, which consisted of 30,000 chariots, 6000 horsemen 
and aa innumerable host of footmen. 



10—38.30 ditto., ditto. 



n » 38. 18 - ditto., ditto .... Between this place and Hal Abram pitched his tents, and 

built an altar.— And here Jeroboam erected a molten gold 
calf for idolatrous worship. 

32.48 38. 33 ditto.. Akka .... A boundary town between Naphtaii and Asher. 

31.68 88.13 ditto.. Gaia. 



Damascus This was a pool in Jerusalem, which at certain seasons had its 
waters troubled by an angel, and the first person stepping: in 
after that troubling was healed of whatever disease he had — 
And here Christ performed a miraculous cure on a man who 
had been waiting thirty-eight years. 



31. 


48 


31. 


48 


31-34 


32. 


14 


31. 


88 


31. 


47- 



88. 38 Ain Hajla ditto . . ditto A boundary town between Benjamin and Judah. 

14 ditto., ditto. 



38.37 ditto., ditto..... 

3S. 8 - ditto., ditto..... A Lerltical dry.— Also a boundary town between Kphraim and 

Judah. 



35.10 - ditto., ditto. 

38.48 ditto., ditto An encamp— eat of the Israelites. 



«i oo — St. SO Beftlehem, or . . 

Balt-eMe-hem ditto . . ditto ..... A fortified dty built by Jeroboam. 



b 
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BBTBLBBBM-ErnBATAX, 

Bethlehem, or Bethle. _ . . 

hemJoxiah, or Epbrath. Bethlehem Jadah, 



. Mieahv.S. 
Matt.ii.M-- XII.... 61 



Bbthlbubm. 

Bbtsusbm, Desert of.. 

BnaxBABora^or Leaboth 

Bbtumiho, or Ho, of 
Mlllo . 



Seboloa ... ditto.... 18am.xrL4.. Yin.. 67* 

Jadah ditto.... lSam.xri.4.. XIL... 8a. w. 

Bimoon .... ditto.... Joehnaxlx.6. XIL... 88w. a. v.... ditto.. 



Ephraim... ditto.... Jndgestx.8.. X S« ditto. 

X.14.T1L... 86*. b. a ditto 



Bxth-xaacha.*, or Abel- .... 

beth-maaehah Maaoath, Nanhtali... ditto.... 9 

Bbtb-xakoabotk Dan ditto.... lChron.fr.31. XIL... 84 v. b. a..... ditto... 

BBTmonoa,orBaalmeo& Beuben .... ditto.... J«r. slfilLSS. XIV... 40*. b. b.... ditto... 

Bbth-bimab, Nlmrah, .. ._ .. „ . .._ »_ 

orNhnrim Bethnabria .... Oad ditto.... ni 



BBTBOKBA.BA, Nob, OT _ . 

Nobah Nob. 



XTT.\. 30 b. v. b~... ditto... 
Benjamin .. ditto.... 18am.xxl.l-8. XI.... lSw. b.n ditto... 



Bbtb-falbt, off Beth- 

phelet Jadah. ditto.... Joahua xv.37. XIX... 44 a. v. b.w.. ditto.... 

Bbtb-faxub laaaebar.... ditto.... Joshua xix. 81 TIIL. . 43n.b.a^... ditto.... 

BBTa-rioB,orBaal'B«or. Benban ditto.... Deat tv. 46 . . XIV... 49b ditto.... 

BBnt-riAOB Benjamin .. ditto.... Matt.xxi.1.. XI..... 3B.b.*.... 



Bara-annoa, or Behob. 
BaTB-BBBoa, Valley of. 



ditto.... Jttd.xviU.98.TIL... 89b ditto.... 

ditto.... Nomb.xUL'21. VLL... 89k ditto.... 



BBTBiAisaorOalilee.... Jabaa ManaMeh, M _^ J „ _ _„ ^ «.,_ 

byd. Jordan ditto.... Mark viU. & . XIII . . ttR.h.1 Palest.. 

BBTK-SAiB^orCborasis Napbtali... ditto.... Markvi.41 .. VIL... «■.&. ...... Syria.. 

Bktb-bbaluxa. Baal- _ . „ .... . - 

ahalieha, or Sballaha .. Betbaallaa Ephraim.... ditto.... 8 Kings It. 42. X .... 89n.*.w ditto.... 

Bbth-ihax, or Beth- 

Hyee laaaebar.... ditto.... lSam.xxxU0. TUL.. 4Sb. ■.■-... ditto.... 

Bxtb-sbbab, or Beth. „ 

■hnn 8eythopdlie, 

Nyaa laaaebar.... ditto.... lKlngaW. 11 IX.... 46*. a.a ditto.. . 

Bxtbsbbmbsb Manassrh .. ditto.... lSsm.Ti.9.. IX..... 43b. n. w... 

BBTX'aBBMxan Naphtali... ditto.... Joshma xlxJS. Til . . . 89 v 



Bbtb-sbbmbsb, On, or _ „ „ _ _ «...«-_ 

At» HeUopolU .... Egypt Ham.... laa. xliv. 18 . . IT 



389 w. a. w. . . . ditto. . 



ib, or Area Jadah, or 

Benjamin. Canaan.. 1 



.ii.9.. XIL... llw.hwa^.. 

BsTB-aaiTTAB Manaaaeh.. ditto.... Judges til. 88. IX. — 96*.*. a.... ditto... 

BaTB-TArrvan Beth-uppbn .. . Judah ditto.... JoehnaxT.sa.XIL... 87a. v.b.v. PaleaU. 

Bbtbcbl, orBethol 8imeon .... ditto — lChron.lT.80. XII... 86 w. a. w ditto. 

B atari* or Bethnel Simeon — ditto.... Joshua xix. 4. XII. .. . 8Jw. a. w ditto.... 
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49 — 3S. » Beitiehem. or 

BalKl-le-hem Ada.. Damascus Tn Biam-rncK or oua Sanovn.-The city of David.- 

Here David was crowned king, by SamueL 

43 — 3S. 16 ditto.. Akka.... Ibsei^ajudge of Israel, was buried here. 

40 — as. 36 .. ditto.. 



L W — SS. 40 



.32-34.40 ditto.. 

L 10 — 8S.fi ditto., ditto Here«Abimeleeh was made king. 

ditto.. Akka.... This dty was taken from the Israelites under Baaaha, by Baa. 

badad, king of Syria.- See Abel of Beth-MaacCE!^ 

-19— 84.41 ditto.. Gasa. 

.U— 36. S Myosin. ditto .. Damascus See Baal-meon. 

L o— 3S. 51 Nemrla ditto., ditto a fenced city, and dty of the Levitea, 

.51-8*. 2 ditto.. Gasa..... Aetty of the Prlests.-Here Abimelech, the Priest, furnished 

bread, and the sword of Gollah to David, when he was pur- 
sued by SaoL 



L 17— 34.35 ditto.. Damascus 

t.S-St.27 ditto.. Akka.... 

L 46— 36.16 ditto.. Damascus Bee Baal-pear. 

1.47 — Si. » ditto., ditto From this place Christ made the triumphant entry Into Jeru- 
salem, predicted by the prophet Zecbariah, ch. lx. 9. 

t» — 35.31 ditto . Akka.... A dry of the Lerites. 

t»— 35.30 ditto., ditto. 



LS5 — SS. 46 ditto.. Damaaeu At this place Christ restored sight to a blind man. 

8. 12 — Sk 87 Baltsada ditto.. Akka .... Denounced by Christ, on account of the unbelief of its inha- 
bitants. 



I « — 35. 8 ditto., ditto. 



The Inhabitants of this place sent provisions to the prophet 
Elisha at GligeJ.-See BaalihaUiha. v*v** 



5. » — as. 43 BUan, or Biesan ditto . . ditto A priadpal city of the Deeapolia>-Tbe bodies of Baal and his 

three sons were fastened to the walls of this dty by the 

L a — 3*. 43 Biaan ditto., ditto Under the government of one of Solomon's purveyors.— See 

above. 

L32- 34.59 ditto., ditto A fenced city, and a dty of the Levitea. 

1.55- 35.15 ditto., ditto The Philistines sent the ark of the covenant to this place.— 8ee 

Aven. 

0. 10— 81. 19Matarleh ditto An idolatrous dty of Egypt. 

11.46— 85.00 Aln8hems ditto., data See Aven. 

0. 29 - 35. 22 Shutta ditto . . Akka .... The Hldianites, Ac. fled to this place when pursued by Gideon. 

n.30 — 35. 4Teffah ditto.. Gasa A boundary town ; the South of Judah towards Edom. 

H. 36 -84. 88 ditto., ditto 

n. 36-34.39 ditto., ditto M 
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Banana Bethnura Judab...... Caaaan..2Chroa.zL7. XII. .. •». ». w. ..Pales* 

Inora Gad ditto.... Joshua ziiL 96 XIV... •2*.B.b.a. ditto.. 

Inn Besee. Msnsstth ditto.... 1 8am.zi.8~. IX 8t ■•■•*. .. ditto.. 

Bun Judab ditto.... Judges L 4-. XIL .. « a.b.w. ... ditto.. 

Basaa. or Bosrah. in the .. .._ 

Wilderness..?!; Reuben .... ditto.... Deut. It. 43.. . XIV... 60x.b.a ditto.. 



Buoa,orBesor,Brookof Simeon .... ditto.... 1 Sam. zzz. 10 XIL .. 44w.a.w.... ditto.. 

Bason, Wilderness of. Simeon ditto.... 18am.zzz 10 XIL.. 44w. a.w... Syria. 

Biuajc, or Gathrimmon Manaatah .. ditto.... 1 Chroa.Yi.70 IX..... SO ■.b.w.... ditto.. 



Bilkab. or Baalah. or _ .«•«— 

Klijath-jearim, Ac Jadab ditto.... I Chroa. ri. 29 XII. .. 8 w ditto... 

Btraaoii, Landof « Bother Manasseh. . 

byd-Jordaa ditto.... 9 8am. IL St.. Xin... 60«.«.b.n. ditto.... 

Bitbtbxa Aaia Minor. Asia.... 1 Peter Ll... XUV. •7©«.n.w. •• Turkey 

Bisjotbjab Jadab Cauaaa.. JoabnazT.38.XII. .. 45s.w Syria- . 

Boaw-bbh-Rbcbbr, or .. ,,„ 

AbenBohaa Benjamin., ditto.... Josh, zrlli. 17. XI » » ditto. 

Boa*. Field of Jadab ditto.... Ruth 11.3..... XIL .. » ■* 



Bocam, Stone of. Benjamin... ditto.... JudgeaiLl... XT..'... 18«.b.« ditto. 

Bobcats, orBoskath.... Boseatb Jadab ditto.... 2 Kings axil. 1 XII. .. 1* s.h.w.... ditto. 

Boana, Bock of. Benjamin., ditto.... 18am.xiT.4. XI 7 ■•» *!**»• 



Bosxatb, or Boseatb Jadea ditto.... Josbna at. 99- XII. .. »« s.b.w..... ditto. . 

Bosbax, or Bostra Moab ditto.... Jer.zlrlil.94 XIV... 15x.b.a ditto... 

Bosbab, or Bosrah Arabia Edom Syria.... Gen. zzzri. S3 XIX. . . Ma.n.b.a.. Turkey 

Boa (near Tenia) Edom Canaan. . Jer. zxv. 23.. . IV ditto... 

Cabbob Jadab ditto .... Joshua zt. 10. XII .. 90 a.w Syria ... 

Cabdl Cabal Amber ditto.... Joshua zlz. 97 VII. .. 74 n Palest 

Casdl, Landof Cabal Asher ditto.... 1 Kings Iz. IS. VIL .. 80 n ditto. ... 

Caw Judab ditto.... Joshuaxr.*". XII ditto .. 

Calaji Asshur Mesopo.. Genesis x. 11. II 600 n.x. Turkey 

CAua-BrnaATAH, or 
Caleb Jadab Canaan.. 1 Chran. ii. 94. XII.... SO s. s. w Palesi 

Caxbb'sLanb - Judab ditto .... Joshua zv. 13. XII .. . SO s. s. w 4iue 

Calm an, Calao l orOanneh. Cetesphon Bhlnah KSnifd. of 

Nimrod Genesis z. 10. II. ... 480 a. b. ».. .. Turkey - 

CAUio,Calneh,orCanneh Shinab ditto.... Isaiah z. 9. .. II 480 a. b. a ditto.. . 

Calyabt, Mount Golgotha Benjamin.. Judea... Luke xzUl, 83. XVI .. a Palest . 

Cappabooia Cappadoota AslaMln. Aetsli. 9..... XXIII. 400 a Turkey 

Camob Camon Manasseh, 

byd. Jordan Canaan.. Jadgesz.fi... XIII.. 7«n.n.b.n. Palest.. 
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.S3 — 3S. 8 ed-Dirweh Asia . . Damascus A fortified city built by Rehoboam. 

.19— 38. 11 ditto., ditto A boundary town between Gad and Reuben. 

. S3 — 3S. 34 ditto . . Akka At tab place the kingdom of Israel waa confirmed to Saul. 

. 41 — 35. 17 d* tto •• Drateena At this place Jndak defeated the Caaaanitea and Perlsaltes, 

and afterwards eat off the thumbs and great toea of Adoni- 
beaek. 

.35—36.18 ditto., ditto A city of refuge, and a city of the Lerites. 

.30— 34. S3 ditto.. Gaaa SeeBeaor. 

.30—34.93 ditto., ditto : 

.24 — 35. 8 ditto.. Akka..... A city of tbaLcvitea. 

.43 — 39. 9 ditto.. Damascus 

.40—36. • ditto., ditto Joab<passed through this place after pursuing Abner. 

i. 30 — 38. 30 KodJaliandBolL ditto .. AaadoU .. Paul and Tlmotheua, after passing through Pbrygia and Xyaia, • 

aasayed to go to this place, but the Spirit suffered them not. 

-18 — 34.40 ditto.. Damascus 

.47— 85.22 ditto., ditto 8ee Aben-Bohan. 

. 38 __ 35.20 ditto., ditto ..... Here Boas first saw Ruth, who found favour with him. He 

afterwards took her to be his wife. 

.»- as. as ditto., ditto 

.31— 35.19 ditto., ditto The birthplace of Jedidah, Joaiah's mother. 

I. &7 as. 13 ditto., ditto .... This rock, and that of Seven, formed a pass, which waa called 

the passage of M ichmash. and here Jonathan and his armour, 
bearer smote twenty of the Philistines. Afterwards the lot 
was cast between Saul and Jonathan.— Near this place Sa- 
muel anointed Saul to be king over Israel. 

1.31— 35.19 ••••• ditto., ditto SeeBoscath. 

>. »7 — 35.47 Boszra ditto., ditto AtownofMoab. 

i. a — 35. 43 el Busalreh ditto.. Arabia... AcityofBdom. 

ditto., ditto A dtjr in alliance with Tema and the princes of Bdonv. 

1.35- 35. ditto.. Gaaa 

%, o— 35. ditto.. Akka 

1 10— 35.30 ditto., ditto Given by Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre, for ate score talents 

of gold. 



ditto.. Damascus 

j. 30 _ 43.40 Akttas. ditto.. AJJeiirah . Built by Aashur. 

1.15—35. S ditto.. Damascus Here Heeron, one of the judges of laael,died. 

1.15—35. 5 ditto., ditto Caleb's field and tomb. 

8.40— 45. OModain ditto.. Bagdad.. A dty buflt by Nlmrod. 

Q.50 — 46. OModain ditto., ditto See above. 



ditto .. Damascus This was the common place of execution in Judea, aad here 
Christ was crucified. 



& 30 — 35. 30 Bourn ditto.. Anadoii.. A country visited by St. Paul. 

tt.53— 35. 7 ditto., Damascus Jelr, a Judge of Israel, buried 
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Cava of Galilee, orKanah. Cana Sebulon.... Canaan. . John IL 11. .. Till... as*, b»a. .... Paket. 

Cavaav Chanaaa Bam Canaan* 

Fneaida Genesis x. 6.. III. T. Tarkcy 



CASAAWiras Canaan Bam.... Genesis xv. 21. Ill Faket.. 

Canaan Sbinak KinjpLof 

Nimred.EMk.axviLS8.IL.... 80a. b. a. .... Turkey. 

C Araaa Aim Caphar-Nahom, 

Capbaraon... Napbtali... Canaan,. Mark L 21.... VII... 70*. b. a. .... Palest. 

CArsAWAMAfOr JabneL Napbtali... ditto.... 3Chran.xxvLa.Yll-.. 77n. »•■ ditto..., 

CAriAa-soanx Dan ditto.... Judges xrL4. XL.... 34 a. w ditto..., 

Catbtob, Land of Egypt Mixraim.... Bam.... Dent. U. 23 .. I. IV.. 290 w. a. w. .. LJEfypt 

Ca*xtobxx Egypt Misraim.... ditto.... Gonoaia x. 14 . L IV. . 330 w. e.w.... ditto.... 

CAicniiiii Clfeerom Fndaa*Aram Mesopo.. Jer. xM. 2. .. IT 300 a. a.b. a.. Taikey. 

Caxia Carl* Asia Minor. Asia .... 1Mac.xt.33.. XXIII. 470 a. w. dUto.... 

CAniA, Sea of. Carta Aaia Minor, ditto.... lMacxr.SS.. XXIII. 470a. w. Medita 

Caxmxx Camtlia Judah Canaan.. 1 ftam.xzv. 3. XH... 30a. b. a..... Palest.. 

CAani»Mt Jndab ditto.... i Sam.xxv.3. XTJ... >°»- b.a..... dstto... 

Cabmbl Iaaachar.... ditto.... Joehoaxv.W. IX..... tta.b. ».... ditto. ., 

Cabmbi* Mount Cannelua,Mt. . Iaaaebar.... ditto.... lKfs.xriiL19 VLU... a7a.b.w.... ditto. ., 



CAaaat, Vale of CarmeliuV. ... Zebalon.... ditto.... MkahvU.14 . VUL,. ttn. b.w.... ditto .. 

Cabkaim, or Aahtarotb- 

l a rn ai m Camion, or Ca- 

pitolias Manasseh. 

nyd. Jordan ditto.... Genesis xIt. fc XIIL,. 74 n. a ditto... 

Casxkia Blfcania Parthia .... Media... ExtaviiL17.. U 87»B.a.b.v.. Persia., 

CAairsiA, Sea of Bircanlaa Sea . Media Caaiphia.EamvilL17.. II MOh.b. ditto..., 

CAaivauc Egypt Bam.... Gen.x. 14.... I J00t.w.b.w. 



Casaoa, or Kldron, Vale 

of. Jndab and 

C.nao.,orKidron, Brook Benjamm. Canaan-. John xvilLl.. XI »..k,a..... Pak-.. 

of- Cedron Ditto ditto.... JohnxrilLl.. XI S0a.h,e..... ditto..., 

Caseous Kidron, Fields 
of. Ditto ditto.... SKiagaxxiU.4 XL.... 30a. b.e data .. 

CxacaaxA Kenchriea Gretee Coriath . Aeta xviiL 18 . XXIII. ?D3 a. w. b. v. Gneat 

CasAaaA,PhUlppi Feaeaa Napbtali... Canaan.. Matt, xvL 13 . VII.... tSa.Ka Faksu 

CasAaaA Cesearea-Pales* 

tinaTel Tunis 
Stratoais.... Manaaeeh 

on this side 

Jordan.... ditto.... Acta x. 34.... IX..... 49*.*.*..... dirts 

Cbaijjba, or Babylonia.. Chaldea. Aram Shorn... Dan.xLS4 ... II 4i0n 

'Cxaxdbabb Chaldea. Aram ditto.... Dan. ix.1.... IL.... 4t0a 

Onuaon. or Babor Chabor Chaborai .. Media.. 1 Cbroa.T.2e. N. .... 7* «-n. a.... 
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QmarHr. 



Prvvtmetir 



Ammrk$. 



J*. 48 — K. 9» Cane Galil, Ke- 

pherKenna.. Ada.. Akin .... At this pl«ce our 8«TioarperfDnned hi* flnt miracle by turnlnr 

the water Into wine. 

Meatlne ditto.. Syria.... The scene of the principal events recorded in Scripture history. 

~ ditto.. Gasa 



«.»— 46. OMedalB ditto.. Bagdad.. See Calnch. 

3£» — 35. 4Tai-Hhoom .... ditto.. Akka .... The place where Christ commenced his public ministry. 
»■»— at. 44 ditto., ditto 

a * B— **"** ditto.. Gata The residence of Delilah, before she became the wife of Samson. 

»-»— a. OBaharl Africa. Bahari 

Si 30 -31. Bahari ditto., ditto 

*-»— 40. W Xlrkiseah Asia.. Ajjeslrah . Besieged and taken by Nebuchadrezser. 

*>M- SB-l* Aydin ditto.. Aydin.... The coast visited by St PanL 

■J- 10— 9.1* ditto.. Levant... SaDed over by St. Paul. 

aM "*» ditto.. ltamaicwHeraNatelhsd^ 



as a peace offering, onto David. 



B. 18— a*.3B ditto., ditto. 

C. 40 -36.10 M ditto.. Akka 



41 — **• * ditto., ditto On this mount Elijah proposed a test to the priests of Baal to 

ascertain who was the true God, and Elijah was snswered by 
God, to the confusion of those priests. He afterwards slew 
them at the brook Kishon. 



B. 40 — Sf . 10 Cannel ditto., ditto. 



£44—18. oEl-Meserib ditto.. Damascus The Bephalma were smitten at this place by Chedorlaomer. 

4X30— 40. 30 Marsndoran, cYc. ditto.. Ghilan... The country from whence Ezra brought the Nethinims to 



4fi.ao— 61. ao Caspian Sea.... ditto.. Casp. Sea 

%. 0—32. n Africa. Bahari... A colony of the descendants of Ham. 



«1.4»— 3LS5 Asia . 

31.40— 3&.K ditto., ditto David, in fleeing from Jerusalem before Absolom, his son, 

passed over this brook ; and Christ crossed it to enter the 
garden where Judas was to betray him. 

a. 40— afr.38 ditto., ditto To this place the Idolatrous images and vessels were taken 

from the temple at Jerusalem and destroyed by order of 
Josiah. 

Sf. 43 — n. 18 Kenkri Europe Morea -. The port of Corinth, where St Paul performed his vow. 

XX 16 — JO. 49 Banian Asia.. Akka..... Here our Saviour revealed himself to his disciples. 



&.»— 34. 06 Kaiaaria ditto., ditto Here Peter preached the gospel to Cornelius and his household. 

tt. 0— 40. OlrakAreU ditto.. Bagdad.. This waa the place where Daniel prophesied. 

8. 0— 48. f IrakArebi. ditto., ditto 

SL 0— 48.40 Abhar ditto.. Ajemi.... A place of captivity under TQgath.pOneser. 
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Nm 



TrOtor 



Cfautty. 



XcHftwr* 



AW tf 



Mi 
C 



Cbabba*, orHaraa Chans. Padan-Aram Meoopo. Acts *tLS»... IL.... S70n.m.n.s.. Taster. 

Ckbbab, Blver Chaboraa Padan-Aram ditto... Biek.i.1 .... IL.... 300 b. b. ditto.... 

Cumosk wl Benjamin .. Canaan.. lKJngsxL7.. XL.... la.m. Palest.. 

Cuvkab-kaammovai Benjamin .. dHto... Joan. xrUL 94. XL.... ttv. ditto. 

CaaraiaAB Benjamin., ditto... Joaa.xriU.9S. XL.... 15w. n. w. .. 

Cnaanraina, or Ckeri- 



Simeon.... ditto... EHk.xxY.lt. XIX... 60e.w.b.w. ditto. 

CaxEBTKiTxa, or Ckerft. _ r _ 

tbima 8imeon .... ditto.. Iepk.ll. 4.... XIX... 00a.w. b.w. ditto. 



Cbbbitb, Brook of Ceritk, Epkraim... ditto... lKJnxaxriLI XL... J a.m. ditto. 

Cbbsalor, or Mount _ ^^ 

Here*.... Dan ditto... Joaknexr. 1ft. XL.... 16 w. b.w. .. 

Cniii Judak ditto... Joaknnxr.ao. HI... 87 w.n.w. .. 

CaasiriiLOTn.orCbialotk- 

Tabor CaeIloi,Xak>tk. Zdmlon.... ditto.. Joenenxtx. 18. ¥IIL.. Ma.b-a..... 



Custa, or Ckeelb Jndak ditto.. Gen. xxxvULi X1L .. 16 a. w ditto. 

Cmlmad Meeopotamia Shiner.. Bnk.xxrUJS.IL.... 460 a. a. n.... Tarkry. 

Cbimbav Jadak Canaan.. Jar. xlL 17 ... HL .. 10a. 8.0.0.. Palest.. 

CaiaaaaaTB, Chlnoe- 
roth, Cinnerotk, Clnne- 
rets, or Tiberiaa, Lake M 

ofGeneearetb, Ac Tiberias Napktali... ditto... Nam. xxxh.U 

Mark tL 48. TIL... MbAl.... ditto.... 

Cbibrbbotb, Ckinne- 

reth, Ac Tiberiaa. Napktali... ditto.. Joanna xLS.. ¥11... 64b. o.b..... ditto... 

08108,1110 Ckloo S.o/Eli»bah Off Lydla Acta xx.1* .. XXIII. 100 a. w 

CaisbOTB-TABoa, or 
Ckeaullotk Ckellaa,Xalotk. nebulon.... Canaan.. Joakoaxix.lL TIIL.. Ks.b.n.... 



Cirnn, or Kitttan Italia Kitttan. Jaian... IgaiakxxULlI 1W0 a. w. b. w. Iuly A 

Catrrnc, Coait of Cypres late.... Kitttan. Javan... Nam. xxrr. MI...... 1100 a. w.k.w 

Caima, Ialea of Kitttan. Jaw.. Bank. xxrU. 0. L. 



Caoa-ASBAB, or Aakan Simeon.... Canaan.. 1 Sam. xxx. 80 XII. .. SOw.b. a.... Palest 



Cbooaiib, Betksalda, or 

JoUaa Joliae.. j— «■■■>■■, 

byd. Jordan ditto... Lnkex.li... XIII.. ^b.b.b ditto... 

Cava, orBerotkai Baratkena Syria. Eobak.. lChron.xrULSXIX... 190b. a. a.... ditto... 

Cimcia. ClticlaCampree- 

trie Asia.... Acta xr. 38 .. XXIII. 830 a. b. a*... . Tnrkcj 

Cilicia. Sea of Anion CUieios . Great See AetaxxriLt . XXIIL 960 a. a. w.... Moditar. 

Citt or Pax.m Taaaa, or 
Jericho Hierackoa Benjamin .. Canaan.. JndfeaUL IS. XL.... 17b. a. a-.... Palest. 



Ct.AOBA, Ialeof. Gandoa Greet Sen.. Adrla .. Acts xxrU. 10. XXIII. fOO w. a. w. .. 

Camas Cnldna Prom.. Caria. Ante.... ActsxxTtL7 . XXHI. 4fff a. w. h. w. Tukey 
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#—*. 'fiHrtr. 






Mmmrkt. 



.30-39.20Harran Aaia.. DU^Mot H«» Ab«hain ■ojounied, and reeelfed the command to go to 

■«* Canaan. ■ 

- .. -43. .. Ehabonr ditto.. AUestrah. Near this place EseUel taw bia tot vision. It wu alao a 

place of captivity. 

- ditto.. Damascus a place of idol worship, built by Solomon. 

.47 — 35. 3 „... ditto.. Gam 

..S3 — 3k 8 ditto., ditto 

- *> — 34.30 - ditto., ditto..... a nation of the Fhiliatinee who were plundered by the *-—» - 

lekites, and whom David afterwards nearly destroyed. 

• »— **.» ditto., ditto See Cherlthlnia. 

I 2-S*.3e Wody el *arah.. ditto.. Damaacoe Here Elijah waa fed by the ravens. 



.&1 — 34.69 ditto.. Gam., 

L 29 — 34.43 .. ditto., ditto., 



L 41 — 35. 31 Bkaall ditto.. Ahka 

..34 — 3a. 5 ditto.. Damaacoe The birthplace of Sbelah, the son of Jonah. 

L — 44. ditto.. Atyeslrah 

U38 — 36.36 ditto.. Gam The residence of Chimhsm, the eon of BaraiUai. 



k 49 — 35. SB Bahr el Tabaria. ditto.. Ahka .... Oathia sea, and on the coaaia thereof. Chrict wrought many 

miracles, and here Peter cot oat of the ship, and walked on 
the water at the bidding of Christ ; here also the storm ceased 
by his command. 

k49 — S. SB Tabaria ditto., ditto..... A fenced or tetued dry. 

kli — 36. OSeio ditto.. Arehloela. An ialand where 8U Panl touched at in hie voyage to Mlletas. 



k 41 - 3L 31 Ekaan. ditto.. Ahka 



I. — 15. Italy Enrope Acolony ofKlttim. 

1. 0—13. OCynraa Asia.. SeeofCi- 

lida 



Europe Archlpela. 

k — 34.47 - Asia... Own To the people of this dty David sent part of the epofl taken 

from the Amslehitesi-Beo Beaor. 

k ai - as. 46 Battykha ditto.. Damascos Bee Bethaalda. 

k 48 — 37.3a M ditto., dittos... David took the shields of gold from the Inhabitants of this 

place, after conquering Hadsraiar, king of Zobah. 

7.30 — 34.46 ItsehQi ditto.. ItechQl.. Acoontry visited by 8k FauL and the place of his nativity. 

k 4k -38.30 N ditto.. Levant 



1. 54 - 36. 67 Ban ditto.. Damascus The Iaraelltea dieeomnted at this place by Eglon, king of 

Moab, far their disobedience. 



M.60 — 94. OCaoda Enrope Levant .. An bland andcrwhleh SkPnal sailed with aome danger, on 

hia voyage to n 

B.48-27. 14Krio,Cape Asia.. Anadoll 
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Scnptmn /fmm. 


CbMfe Namt. 


7HW t 


Q»rafry. 


SeHftmn 


Aftp. 


/Xrtaae*«arf 


Cemary 


Coaoasa 






Phrjita. . . . 


Ami*.... 


CoLi.3 


XXIII. 




Twaer. 



Coos, law of Cos, or Co iEgeau Sea. Lof Cooa Acta xxL 1 ... XXIII. £00 a. w.b. w. Levitt 

Cobibtb Carinthus. Corinth.... Greece.. Acts xviii. 1 . . XXIII. 706 v. w. b. w. Greece 

CxaTB,lsleof Cntal Adrla GrottSea Actaxxrtt.7.. XXIII. 660 w. b. w. .. Xedtes 

Cusb Arabia Arabia.. Genesis x. 10. IL Torkry. 

Cdsb, or Ethiopia Margiann .. Ham.... Iialahxl.il.. 1L ... 1396 a.*, a. .. Tmrtmry 

Cu*n,orCatha Coethlanaa, or __ 

Carta* Armenia.... 8hcm M . S Kings xtIUO II. .... 1000 a. a Bohu 

Coma, orCuth Ditto Armenia.... 8hem... 3KiagsxviL£4 II 1000 b.b ditto... .j 

Cubits, Isle of Cyprus .. GreatSea Acts 106; 1J6 XXIII. 230 «. w.b. ■.. MediterJ 

Ctbbbb Cyrenaloa Ham .. LyMa .. Acts 1L 10.... IV 680 w. Barbery! 

Dasasatb, orDabsreh Iaiaehar.... Canaan.. lChron.vl.7X3 IX 63b. b.b..... Palest J 

Dababxb, or Dabarath Iiaaehar.... ditto.... Joshuaxix.13 IX..... S3 b. b.b..... ditto... 

Dx»BAiaar« Dabbaaeth Zobnlon.... ditto.... Joanna xix. 11 Tin... SO b. b. v .... ditto. \ 



Daubabcyba Xaoasseh, 

byd. Jordan ditto.... Msrkiiii. 10 . XIII... 61 b.b.b ditto . 

Daubavia Dalmatia IUyria... 3Tlm.it. 10.. XXIII. 1010 s. w. .... Turferyi 

Damascus Damascus Damaacai.. Syria, or 

Aram.. Genesis xi*.16 XIX... 123 B.B.b.n.. Syria. -J 



Damascus, Country of.. Damaaena Damascus . . ditto . . . . 1 Kings at 94. XIX. . . 133 a. a. b. n. . ditto.. I 

Damascos, Wilderness of. Trachoaitis.... Damascus., ditto.... lKings xlx.16. XIX... 90b. w- ditto... I 

Daw, Tribe of. Jndea Canaan. . Joshua six. 48 XI 3Sw Palest. 1 

Dab, Partof Paneas Naphtall ... ditto.... Joshua xix. 47 XL.... 90 a. b. ...... ditto 

Dan, Laisb, Leshem, La- 

shn,orCosarea-Phllippi. Lecum, Paneas. Naphtall ... ditto.... Genesis xi?.14 VII. .. 93 a.b,a_... ditto... 

Dab.#aab Naphtall... ditto . . . . 2 Sam. xxrr. 6. VIL . . 97 b. Kb ditto.. .J 

Dabbbb Jadah ditto.... Joshua xr. 40. XII. .. 46a. w. ditto .. 

Dayib, City of Lion ......... Jadah ditto.... Neh.ifl.lS... XVI .. South part of 

«. o . . o Jerusalem., ditto.... 
Dbad 8ba, Salt 8ee* Sea 

of the Plain, or of Sodom 

and Gomorrah L.Asphaltltt«>or 

HareMortuum. Jadah ditto.... Joth.XT.8 ... XII. .. 30s.b.a ditto. .. 



Dbbib Dablr Gad ditto.... Josh.xUl.M. XIV... it b.b. b. a., ditto... 

Dbbib. or KirJsth'Sepher, 
or Kirjath-eannah Jadah ditto.... Joshua xr. 49. X1L .. ni.b.w»... ditto.. 

Dbcapous Batanea. Manaeeeh, 

byd. Jordan ditto.... Matt. rt. 96.. XI II. A 

XIV... b. b. a.... ditto.. 
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Nm 



J- 



Q.4 



43— 30.32 Koaos. Asia .. Aaadoli 

45— 37. » SI* lite. ditto.. Arehipela. 

43— SB. 6 Corinth Europe Mores.... Here St. Peal became acquainted with a certain Jew named 

Aquila, And at this plane he declared that he would hence- 
forth go to the Gentiles. 

IS— 94.4SCandla ditto.. Larut 

Q— 32. 0..... Asia.. Arabia... Colony of Ham. 

30 — 61.30CuthaBalkh ... ditto.. Balkh.... Colony of Shem. 

0—47. Georgia ditto.. Georgia.. A place of idol worship. 

0—47. Georgia ditto., ditto Ditto. 

1* — 83. la Cyprus ditto.. Levant... The birthplace of Barnabas.— Here Ananias sad Sapphire were 

struck dead. 

at— 31. 40Ctprie,orKipros Afriea. Barca.... The birthplace of Simon the Cyrenean, 

3S — 35. 38 Dabonry Asia .. Akfca.... A dty of the Leviles. 

9B — 36.98 Dabonry. ditto., ditto Ditto. 

43—35. 3 ditto., ditto A boundary town of Zebulon. 

43 — 35. 49 ditto.. Damascus Visited by our Saviour, after he had performed the miracle of 

the loaves and Ashes. 

SB— 18. 45 Croxtia. ........ Europe Albania.. Here Titus ministered the gospeL 

3S — 36. 33 Damesk, or El- 
Sham Asia .. Damascus Near here Abram defeated the combined armies under Chedor- 

Isomer, end afterwards received the promise of a son. It 
was near this place also that Saul was miraculously con- 
verted. 



0—3*. Damascus ditto., ditto 

SO— 35.40 Haouran ditto., ditto 

SO— 34. M ditto*. Gasa One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

, is— 35. 40 Banian ditto.. Damascus A part of Naphtali, given to the tribe of Dan, situated near the 

springs of Jordan. 

10— 3S. 43 Tel el-Kadl. ••• ditto.. Abba Here Abram rescues Lot, Us brother's son, from the hands 

of Chedorlaomer.— See also Damascus. 



.21—35.43 ditto., ditto 

, u — 34,41 ditto.. Damascus A dty In the mountains of Judaa. 



ditto., ditto The southern part of Jerusalem, which was built by David. 



. 30 — 38. 40 El-M otanah, or 

Bear el Lout. . ditto .. ditto .... This wes formerly Che plain of Jordan, and was chosen by Lot 

as his inheritance : it was the moat beautiful valley in the 
land; but was, with all its towns, afterwards destroyed by 
nre and brimstone from heaven, in consequence of the 
grievous sin of the inhabitants ; after which it became a 
stagnant water. 

2.3- 39. 46 ditto., ditto A fenced city . 

LS3— 38.13 ditto., ditto A dty taken by Joshua, and afterwards assigned to the Le- 

vites. 

Dtolan ditto., ditto A country visited by our Saviour. 
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Strtftmn A'mm. 



Nm 



TVttww 
P ttv h t tt . 



CWrafty. 



Serif*** , y*,t/ 



Dbbax 



Daden 



,. Baameh.... Ham.... GeneeUx.7-. I 1209 a. a. 0.1 



Dbdaxim, or Dodanim .. Italia KJttim..... Javaa .. Ianlah xxi. 13. 1 1309 x. v. b. w. Grc«« 

Dxaan Lycaoala Lycaonla ... Alia.... Acta sir. 90.. XXIV. 345 x.n. w.... Turkey 

Diblatb. Diblatha, or Al- 
moD-Diblathaim Dlblathal Bonbon .... Canaan~ Bxek.vi. 14 .. IV 44 a. a.*..... Syna. 

Diblatha, Almon-Dlbla- 
thalm, or Dlblath. Dlblathal Bonbon ditto.... Xaek.vi.14.. IT 44 a. b. a..... ditto 

Duo*, or Dimon Dibon. Gad ditto.... Num.xxl.90. XIV... 49 sub.* Pik«- 

Dibox-oaa Beaben ... ditto.... Vnm.zzxJil.4t IV 41 a. b. a..... ditto.. 

Draox, Plain* of.. M Beaben ... ditto.... Joahua xiii.17. XIV. . . 40 b. b.b ditto.. 

Dixxab Joktan Arphaxnd Got. x.S7.... 1 Oi.b.1..... Pernia. 

DmxAB Damna Eebuloa ... Canaan.. Joahoa xxL 3S Vm.. *9 a.b.a..... Pilot 

Dimox, orDlmonah Jadah ditto.... Iealahxv. 9.. XIL... 33a.b.a. ditto-. 

Dimox, Water* of Judnh ditto.... Iaalabzr.9.. XIL... Bi.h.1 ditta.. 

Dmoa, or Dibon Moab Arabia.. Iaaiabzr.9.. XIV... 3ft n. a. ditto..] 

Dimoxak, or Dimon Jadah Canaan.. Joanna xr. 23. XII.... 33a.b.a..... ditto. .^ 

Dxxbabax Edom Arabia.. Gea.xzrri.as. IT.... 110 a. b. a Armbi*. 

DzBiBABtOrBiloB-Gaber. Beralos Moab ditto.... Dealt. 1.... XIX... 139 a. w. ditto.. j 



Dodaxix, orDedanla.. Italia Kltdm.. 



J» 



.. Geaeeux.4.. I 1300n.w.b.w. Karjg 



DoraxAX Paran 

Don, orNephath-dor.... Dora, Thorn.... 



.. Arabia.. NuaurxxllLlS IV.... 219 a. a. w..... Arabi* 
.. Canaan.. Joahaazril.il IX..... M a. x. w.... Pole**., 



Don, Beaton of Born Maaaaaab.. ditto.... I KJagi It. II. XTIIL S4x.a.w.... ditto..* 

Dotbax Maaaaaeb.. ditto.... Gen.xxxviL17 H~... 49a. a.a ditto... 

Dtmaa Dumatha Jodah ditto.... Iaaiah zzi. 11. XIL... Jla-b-w..... ditto... 

Done Gate Jadah Jeroaa- Neh0m.ULlf.XVL.. 9a.a Ana 



Dva*, Plain of. Don M . Amyria .... Baby. Daniel 111. 1 .. II 975 a. Turkey 

Ionia. 



EaitCovxtbt Mesopotamia.. Padan-, 

Bait Sba, Dead Sea, Salt 
Sea. Sea of the Plain, or 
of Sodom A Gomorrah. L. Aapbaltitea, 

orMortunm . 



Aram, or 

Syria. . Geaeala xxv.9 EL Mediae 

Per* 



Bbai» Mount 



Jadah Canaan.. Eaek.xlTiL 18 HL... 99a.b.a..... Syria.. 

Bphraim... ditto.... Joanna Till. 90 X S?a.b.a Txrfccy 



BBxxaian, Btoae called Benjamin .. ditto.... 1 Sam. vii.ll. XL.... Irw. Paint. 

Bbba Selah Arpbazad Geaeala x. 94. 1 Fera*- 

Bbboxab Abiar Allana... Bin Arabia.. Nam.xzxtlL34 IV..... 14ft a. b.w Arabia. 

B» Benjamin.. Canaan.. Joahua zxiL34 XL.... 33a.a. a~... Syria.. 
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— S7- OOaunB A«1a.. Omnia.. A colon j of Cash. 

— IS. Italy and Greece Europe A colony of Javaa. 

30 — 33. Sougla ~ Asia .. Anadoli.. Visited by St. Paul immediately after he was atoned. 

Antioch. 

33— 36u 6 ditto.. Damascus See Almon-Dtblathaim. 

3S— ». 5 - ditto., ditto..... Ditto. 

— 36.1«Diban ditto., ditto A fenced or fortified elty. 

Jl — SB. 4l>.ban ditto., ditto A station of the Israelite*. 

30— as- .. Koura. ditto., ditto , 



. U — as. 30 - ditto.. Irak A 

Kborauan A eolony of Joktan. 

, « — 35. at ditto . Akka .... Adty of thcLeritea. 

.13 — 3». 3D - ditto.. Damascus 

. 15 — 3&w 89 »•• ditto.* ditto 

.30 — 3S-4e> - ditto., ditto BeeDlbon. 

.15 — 36.89 ~ ditto., ditto 

. o— 3S. a) Bdoav. ThecityofBela,thesouofBeor, king ofEdom 

, jq 33. a Meeiiah-el-Dsn- 

hab Asia.. Tehaml.. See Esloa Geber. 

I n— 13. Italy and Greece Burope A colony of Javan. 

LS7 — S3. » -... Asia.. El-Tieh.. A station of the Israelites. 

[.28— 34.47 Toxtoura ditto.. Akka .... One of the thirty-one kingdoms subdued by Joshua; also a 

| border town of Issachar and Asher. 

B — 34. 47 ditto., ditto A district under the purreyorshtp of Ablnadab, who took Ta- 

phath, a daughter of Solomon, to be his wife. 

,31 — SS. as ditto., ditto Here Joseph «m sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites ; and 

here the army which came to take Elisha was smitten with 
blindness. 

, 17 — 3S. 9Dwnatbalsandelditto.. Damascus 



„, ditto., ditto An eastern gate of Jerusalem, repaired under Nehemiah,by 

Malchlah, the son of Bechab. 

&0 — 42. 40 Doar.or Donah, ditto.. IrakArabi Here Nebuchadnexsar set up a colossal image of gold, (99 

eubits, or SO feet high) and tor refusing to worship this 
image. Shadrach, Meshaeb, and Abednego, were by his 
command cast into a fiery furnace, but were miraculously 
preserved. 

Al-gesirah. ditto The country from whence Abram came. 

30 __ 3Sw 40 Babr-el-Lout. . . ditto .. Damascus See Dead Sea. 

._ _ « a ditto., ditto Here Moses pronounced twelve curses: and here also Joshua 

** **-■—- erected an altar tor burnt-offerings, after the destruction of 

the Inhabitants ol AL 

50 _ 3S.17 ditto., ditto Here the Israelites defeated the Philistine*. 

ditto .. Khorasaan A colony of Arphaxad. 

22 - 34.3a Sat-el-acaba.... ditto A station of the Israelite*. 

, _ « 44 ditto . Damascus An altar erected by the Israelite*, in testimony of their pro* 

**""*■•" mice to worship the Lord God. 
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harsa. dte Sbntr» Aram-Naka- 

ralm Armenia. Gen. xtv.l... IL.... 600 n.n. b. ■.. Tmta 

BLOK.orElon-bethhanan Dan Cannan. . Joabna six. 49 XI 37w.b.a.... Syria] 

Skm Dnn ditto.... lKingalr.9.. XI..... 37w.b.o~... PataK 

Blovh, or Butb, *c .... JBIana, AUntb. - Arabia.. 1 Kings lx. 38. XIX... U8a.w.b.tr. Tnki 

Ex- PAf 4w Pharan Paran ditto.... Gen.xrr.6... IT 160 a. a. w..... Anfci 

Eirnxxn, or Bltekoah Dan Canaan.. Joshunxlx. 44. XL.... 33 w Palm 

Eiraxon Benjamin., ditto.... Joshua xt. Ml XI .... 8n.b. v ditto. 

Buoias, or Tolad Simeon .... ditto.... Joanna xr. 90. XL.... Mw. a.w.... dittaj 

Ebtkavs NleopoUa Benjamin .. ditto.... Lnkexxrr. 13. XL.~. On.*. ditta.. 

Exam Jndab ditto.... Joabna xv.94. XI.... I4a.b.a dim. 

Erax, or Hanw-onam.... Enan Naphtall ... ditto.... Nam.xxxiv.9. TIL .. 94 i.ki ditto. 

Esdob JSndor Inaebar.... ditto.... lSam. xxiili.7. IX..... 49 v. b.n ditto. 



EH-aeuLM, or Bfiaim .. Afalla, or Agsl- , , u - . „ M __ _,_ . .. 

lim Moab Arabia. . Eaeb.xhH.ia IT..... 70n.b,i Aran) 

EnoAimiaT Jndab Canaan.. Joahaaxr.M. XII. .. 28 e.w.b.a.. Pah* 

Bnoabvzk, or Anem Iasaebar.... ditto.... Joabna xxi.S9. IX 4S». w. n»... ditto. 

Bbobvi, or Haaeson- 

tamar. Bngnddi Jndab ditto.... lSnm X3dlUn.HI. .. »a.b.n..... diw» 

lhiuMi Iaaaebar.... ditto.... Joshnaxlx.91. IX 48 ».». w — ditto 

Bx-XAXxonn 8imeon ditto.... Judges xt. 19. XI..... 3Sa. w. b. w. ditto 

Eb-baiob Naphtall ... ditto.... Joshoaxix.87. TIL .. 83a.b.n ditto 

Ev-nwrHAT, or Kadeab . Kedea Bdom Arabia.. Gen.xiv.7~. IT..... Ma. w Arab 

Bxon, or JSnon Jinon Manaaaeb.. Canaan.. JobnUL 99,39. IX..... 4Sn. n.b.x.. Peki 

Bbbibtmob, Oln, or Ain Simeon..... ditto.... I Cbron. rt. S3 XII. . . 34 a.w. b.w. ditta 

Ennoonx Benjamin .. ditto.... I King* i. 9... XTI .. 0.x ...*. Jera 

Bnsnmsn Benjamin., ditto.... Joshua xt. 7.. EI 3 a. n Pain 

Bn-TArroAB Ephralm.... ditto.... Joshua xvii. 7. X. .... S6b.b. b.K.. ditia 

Brass, dambtim, or Pae- 

flirpiwifa Jadab ditto.... 1 Sam. xvii. 1. XIL .. 11 w. a. v.... ditto 

Brnaua Epbeana Ljdla Aala.... Actsxix. I... XXIIL 833*. w Tot 

BraxAm, Tribe of Samaria .... Canaan. . Joabna xti. 8 . X 3i.b.t Pnlei 

B*kbaim, Mount Ephralm.... ditto.... Judges U. 9.. X 88*. b. v..... dtt»o 

BrxnAiar, Wood of Qnd ditto.... 3 Sam. xriii. 8. XIIL. . SSb.x. b n.. ditta 

BrnnAim, Epbrain, or 

Bpbron Ephralm.... ditto ... John xi. 84... X. .... 13n. x.b. •.. ditta 
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JWhi \Qmsrtm: 



lUmmrk*. 



t o— 43. Asia .. Armenia . One of the confederate kingdoms destroyed by Abram. 

1.43— 31.49 ditto.. Georgia.. Under the control of one of Solomon's purveyor*. 

l.C— 81.49 ~ ditto.. Gun Bee above. 

». 30— 34. Ml Akaba ditto.. Arabia... SeeElath. 

il. £—34.49 Fmran ditto.. El-tieh. .. The Horitee defeated by Cuedorlaomer, 

L4S— 34.41 ditto.. Gaza A dty of the Levites 

1.4J — 3S. 38 ditto., ditto 

1.23 — 34.44 ditto.. 



LB — 34. U ditto.. Gaaa A Tillage near Jemsalem, to which two of the disciples were 

Jonrncying on the day of the resurrection of Christ, when he 
unexpectedly appeared to and talked with them. 

1.33— 35.38 ditto.. Damascus 

3.13 — 35.89 ditto., ditto A boundary town. 

1.33 — 35.31 Denoay ditto .. Akka .... Saul terrified by the host the Philistines had raised against 

him, came to this place and Invoked a woman, who wu a 
witch, to raise SamueL who appeared, and announced to 
Saul that Israel should mil Into the hands of the Philistines, 
and he and his sons should die on the morrow. 



L 3*— 36.35 ditto.. Damascus 

L «— 34,a7 ditto.. Oaaa 

B.SS— 35.M ditto.. Akka..... A Levities! city. 

1. 39 — 3S. 27 Aln Tidy ...... ditto . . Damascus David, being pursued by BauL took refuge in a cave near this 

J lace. Here Saul also fell Into his bands, but he spared his 
Ife, and only cut off the skirt of his robe. 

1.38 — 34.37 - ditto.. Akka 



1.29— 34.43 ditto.. Gasa..... Here 8amson slew UXW men with th* Jaw-bone of an ass, after 

which God clave a bole in i be jaw, from whence Samson 
obtained water to refresh himself. 

I. s— 35.31 Am-Hosouri.... ditto.. Akka .... A fortified or fenced city. 

\. — 35.10 ditto.. Gaaa..... Abram returned to this place, and smote the Amalekltes. 

t_C7— S&.46 ditto.. Akka.... Here John baptised. 

1.37— 34.51 di|to.. Gasa. 



I ditto.. Damascus Here Adoajjab, the son of Hargith, usurped the kingdom of 

David ; and here he was afterwards slain by order of So- 
lomon. 

I. 43— 32. 13 ditto., ditto A boundary town of Jndah. 

t 9— 35.34 ditto., ditto Ditto of Manaaseh and Ephralm. 

I. 44— 35. 4 ditto., ditto Station of the Philistines during the rencontre between Darld 

and Goliah.— See Asekab, or Sbochoh. 

f, 45 — ay. 15 Ayasoolook .... ditto . . Aydin. . . . One of the seven churches of Asia. 

g„ io — Si. 15 ditto.. Gaza and 

Damascus One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

K. 0—35. ditto.. Damascus Here Joshua, the son of Nun, had an inheritance. 

3.2* — 35. 55 ~ ditto., ditto Hera Joab killed Absolom. 

■-» — 35. SB ditto., ditto..... Here Jesus relived for a time with his disciples, after raitint 

Lazarus from the grave. 
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Tritmor 



Candy. 
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VI ^ 



EruaAia, Ephralm. or _ 

Epbroa Ephnim ... Canaan. . SChrauUi.19. X 18 v. b,d.b. . F»Jat.| 

Era bath, Ephratha, or _ . . _ __ 
Bethlahem-Ephratah.. Bethlehem .... Jodah ditto... Oca. xxxv. IS. XH. .. 8s aim... 

Er heat ah, Bethlehem- __ 
Ephratab, orEphrath.. Bethlehem .... Jadah ditto — 3 Chron. xl. 6. XIL . . 6a drtt*.., 

Efhbob, EriEAiif, or 

Efbbaim Epfantm... ditto... Joshua rr. 9. . X 13*. B.h.n. . dltt»--j 

ErBBOH, Field of Judah ditto... Gen. xlix. 39 . XII. . . 18a ditto..] 

Era bow. Mount Jadah ditto... Joshua xv. 9 . XIL... lOw. b. a ditte..! 

Ebbcb Apamea Kingdom or j 

Nimrod .. Shlnah.. Gen. x. 10.... IL .... 635 B,b» a..... Turks] 

Ebbb, Well of Simeon .... Canaan.. Gen.axvi.20.XlI.... 41 a. w Syrian 

Escoi* or Eshcol Eaool Jadah ditto... Nam. xULO. XII. .. 15 w. a. w Pale*. 

Bsbcol, or EseoL Brook 

of Jodah ditto... Num. xtti. 34 . XII. .. U w.e.w.... ditto . 

Escsol, or Eeeol, Valley 

of Jodah ditto*.. Norn. xxxiL 9. XII. .. 16 w. e.w ... ditto.. 



Bsbbah Jodah ditto... Joahoa xt. S3. XII. .. 41 a. « ditto-. | 

Esokaloh, Askelon, Ash- 
keloo, or Aaealon Aacalon 81meon .... ditto... Joahoa xiii.3. XII... 37w. b.s.. ... ditto*. 

Ksbtaox. Dan ditto ... Joahoa xv. 33. XII. . . 25 w. a. w.... ditto-. 

Esbtbmoa, or tiihtemoh Jodah ditto... 18am. xxx. 38. XII. .. 33 s. b.w ditto . 

Eshtsmob, or Bshtemo*. Jodah ditto... Joahoa xr. 50. XIX .. 38a. h.w. ditto.. 

Etah , Rock. of 81meon .... ditto. .. Judges xv. 11. XIL .. 3ls. w. b. w. ditto j 

Etam, Vale of. Simeon.... ditto. .. 1 Chron. W JS. XII. .. . 31 a. w. b. w. ditto I 

Etah, Atbar, or Ether .. Etam Simeon .... ditto... 1 Chron. iv.83. XIL .. 31a.w.b.v. ditto I 

Etbam. or Shur Bolbas, or Ba> 

tham Arabia. Cosh.... Num. xxxlii. 6 IV 16?s.w.b.w. Arabial 

Ethav, or 8hur, Wilder. 

neas of Bolbaa, or Ba- 

tbam Arabia ditto... Norn, xxxlii. 8 IT 167 a. w ditto.. i 

Etbhb, Ather, or Etam.. Etam Simeon .... Canaan.. Joahoa xlx. 7- XIL .. 31a.w.b.w. Sjris., 

Ethioha, or Cash Persia Eden ... Genesis x. 6.. IL Turt*|! 

EurBBATBS, River Bophratea Cbaldoa.... Baby. Gen.ll. 14.... II 450b ditte-. 

Ionia. 

Eti Gad Canaan.. Joahoa xiil. 31 XIV... 50b. b.b..... Psle*< 

EsBi*8toneof Beniamin .. ditto. .. 1 Sam. xx. 19 . XL.... 18b. w. w. .. dhts..^ 

Esbk, or Axem Simeon.... ditto. .. 1 Chron- iv. 39 XIL .. 44 s. w. b.w. ditto... 

Bsxob-oabbb. EsionOe- 

ber, or Dixahahab Bemiee Moab Arabia .. 1 Kings ix. 36. IT. * 

XIX. 139 a AiiWa. 

FaibHatshs Lebenus Partus. Crete, I GrsBtSea Acta xxvii. 8 . XXIII. 500 w. ■. w. .. Mfttr 
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JMra 



Q.4 



Btmtrkt. 



O — 43. O Asia .. Armenia. One of the confederate kingdoms destroyed by Abram. 

43 — SI. 48 ditto.. Georgia.. Under the control of one of 8olomon's purveyors, 

43 — 31.48 .. ditto.. Gam See abort. 

90 — 34.59 AkaJba ditto.. Arabia... SeeElath. 

6 — 34. 49 Faran ditto.. El-tleh .. The Horites defeated by Chedorlaomer. 

44 — 34.41 ditto.. Gasa A city of the Levilea 

48 — 35. SB ditto., ditto 

44 ditto.. 



12 ditto.. Gasa A village near Jerusalem, to which two of the disciples were 

Journeying on the day of the resurrection of Christ, when be 
unexpectedly appeared to and talked with them. 

93 — 35.22 ditto.. Damascus 

19 — 36.99 ditto., ditto A boundary town. 

93 — 33.33 Dcnovy ditto.. Akka .... Sanl terrified by the host the Philistines had raised against 

him, came to this place and invoked a woman, who was a 
witch, to raise Samuel, who appeared, and announced to 
Saul that Israel should mil into the hands of the Philistines, 
and he and his sons should die on the morrow. 



36 — 36.33 ditto.. Damascus 

3ft— 34.47 ditto.. Gasa .1 

9B — 33.38 ditto.. Akka..... A Levities! city. 



35. 97 Aln Tidy ditto .. Damascus David, being pursued by SauL took refuge in a cave near tbim 

8 lace. Here Saul also fell Into his bands, but he spared his 
ifc, and only cut off the skirt of bis robe. 



34.87 ditto.. Akka 



29>_ 34.41 ditto.. Gain..... Here 8amson slew MHO men with the jaw-bone of sn ass, after 

which God clave a hole in the jaw, from whence Samson 
obtained water to refresh himself. 

. s 33. 31 Ain-Hosouri. . . . ditto . . Akka .... A fortified or fenced city. 

o — 35.10 ditto.. Gasa..... Abram returned to this place, and smote the Amalekites. 

1.27 — 33.46 ditto.. Akka.... Here John baptised. 

.37 — 34.61 ditto.. Gasa 



ditto.. Damascus Here Adonliah, the son of Haggitb, usurped the kingdom of 
David ; and here he was afterwards slain by order of So. 
lomon. 



m 45 33.33 ditto., ditto A boundary town of Judah. 

(.9 33.34 ditto., ditto Ditto of lfanasseh and Ephrahn. 

42 35. 4 ditto., ditto Station of the Philistines during the rencontre between David 

and Gollah.— See Asekah, or Shochoh. 

f_ 45 57. 19 Ayasoolook .... ditto . . Aydin. . . . One of the seven churches of Asia. 

► 1© 36.1* ditto.. Gasa and 

Damascus One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

I_ 9S. ditto . . Dsmascus Here Joshua, the son of Nun, had an inheritance. 

g_3S 9S>. SS ditto., ditto Here Joab killed Absolom. 

■ uj — 38.33 ditto., ditto..... Here Jesus retired for a time with his disciples, after railing 

Lesarus from the grsve. 

C 
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Trihtm 



S. 4 



EraBAia, Ephrsim. 



. tChroajiiUl. X, 



Uv. B.bLB..FtttSt. 



Br a bats, Eoaratba, or __ 

Betalahem.Ephrauh.. B*thlahem .... Jadah ditto... Oca. znv.la.ZEL .. «t. 

Bhbatab, Bctalebcat- 
Ephraiah,orEpkrath.. Betklehea .... Jaaah ditto... t 



XL8.X1L.. <■. 



Brazos-, BraaAia, or „ 

Braa&m Bahralm... ditto... Joshua xt. a. . X IS a. a. b. a. . ditto-.. 

Brazos, field of Jadak ditto... Oca. zliz. » . XIL .. 18s ditto-.. 

Eraaoa, Mozat Jadak ditto... Joahea zv.8 . X1L... I0w.h.a dure... 

Baaca Apamea Klagdom of 



x.10.... n. .... 



it,.., TaikB/ 



Esan, Well of .. 
Escol, or Bsheol 



Jadak 



. Qen.xzvi.90. XII.... 41*. v. Syiuw 

... Nam. slU.aS.XlI. .. Uw .n.... M* 



Esbcoi* or EtooL Brook 

of 



Escbol, or EacoL Valley 
of 



Jadak. 

Jadah. 



ditto... Nam. zilL 94. XII. .. 14 w. w w. .. dioa .. 
ditto... Num. xxxiLt. XIL .. l*w. ».w . 6m.. 



Esbbar 



Jadah. 



Esbbalob, Askelon, Ash- 
zeloa, or Asealoa Asealoa Blmeon 



Bbbtaoi. 

Ebbtzmoa, or tiehtOBMB. 

Eibtbxob, or Esbtemoe, 

Etam, Boekof 

Etam, Vala of. 

Etam, Atbar, or Bihar .. Bum 

Etbam, or 8har Baikal, or Ba» 



Dan.., 
Jadah, 
Jadah 



Etram. or Bknr, Wilder- 

of Balkaa, or Be- 

tbam Arabia.. 



K11W .. . 


#VMNMI XT. OB. AAA. . . 




ii» 


ditto... 


Jo»kaaxUL3.Xn... 


37 w. b.s 


ditto- 


ditto... 


Joakaa zr. 3X. XII. . . 


S V. B.W.... 


ditto- 


ditto... 


ISam. zzz. 98. XII. . . 


9Ss.h.w 


ditto 


ditto... 


Joshua xt. JO. XII. .. 


3B»-b.w — .. 


dim* 


ditto. . . 


Jadgea x*. 11. XIL .. 


XI s. w. b. w. 


ditto 


ditto... 


1 Caroa. IvJS. XII. .. . 


SI a. w. b. w. 


dfeto 


ditto... 


1 Ckraa. foSS> XIL . . 


»e.w.e.w. 


dm* 



Arabia. Cash.... Nam. zxxilL 6 IV l€7e.*r.b.w. Arabia, 



ditto... Nam. zxziil. 8 IV l«7».v. atrta.. 



Erase, Ather, or Etam.. Btam Blmeoa . 

Era i or i a, or Cash Perils 

BvraaAtaa, Elver Baphrates Ckaldea 



Eti Gad 

EiiL»3tooeof Benjamin .. 



Canaan.. Joshua zlx. 7- XII. .. SI a. ar.b. w. 

Eden ... Genesis Z.8.. IL ~ Twtaf 

Baby- Oan.iL 14.... IL.... 4Mb dMs-. 

loaia. 

Caaaaa.. JoahaaxUL 11 XIV... U a. v. a.. . . . Mot . 

ditto... 18am.zx.19. XL.... 12 a. ur. w. .. diua... 



Esau, or Azem Buncos .... ditto. .. lChroa.hr. 29 XIL .. 44s.ur. b.*. ditfe. 

Esiob-oabbb. Ezion-Ge- 

bcr, or Dizahehab BeraieB Moab Arabia.. 1 Klaga iz. 9*. IT. ft 

XIX. MB a. 



FaizHatzxi UbeaaeFortua. Crete, I QnatSta Acta szrtt. 8 . XXIII. WO w. a. w. .. Brian 
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.\srtk. Cwc. 



Qmmrler. 



Asia . . Dtmucoi Rebuilt by the sons of Hassenaah. 

ditto., ditto. .... Here Isaiah met Abas, and comforted him; he alio predicted, 
that a virgin should conceive, ftc 



IS. — 36. ditto.. Gaja An inheritance of Joshua. 

38. « — 3a. 11 .. ditto.. Damascms Hen Joshua, the son of Nun, vat burled. 

3LS2 — 36. 13 ditto., ditto See Gob. 

ditto., ditto 



35. 15 — 86. Adjtooo * Moo- 

rad ditto . ditto. .... One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 



ditto., ditto 



35. 36 — 36. 48 Oom-Kcls ditto., ditto..... Here Christ dlspoasessed of the evil spirits the man who duel* 

among the tombs. ft) 

SB. 40 — 32.90 ditto.. Anadoll.. Here St. Paul preached the gospel and established a church. 

35. 3D — 36. M DJelaoud ditto.. Damascos Jacob's covenant with Laban was made here. 



Druses A Beled 
Harthe ditto.. Akka .... One of the three principal divisions of the Holy Land. 

Druses ditto .. ditto The scene of the principal events in the life of Christ, and the 

place appointed by him, previous to his death, for an inter- 
view with his disciples after his resurrection. 



35.49 — 36. 8S Boa of Tabattsft ditto.. Damascus A fresh-water lake, about seventeen miles long, and eight 

miles wide, and abounding with fish.— Bee Chinnereth and 
Genncsareth. 

31.64 — 36.90...... ditto., ditto 

ditto., ditto 

31 44 — 94,63 - ditto.. Gasa A fortified city.— David fearing Saul, and feigning himself mad, 

goeth to Aenish, king of this place. 

K. 43— 36.96 ditto.. Akka.... The birthplace of Jonah. 

31. a— 34.84 ditto.. Gasa A dty of the Levites. 

83.34—86. 8 ditto.. Akka .... Ditto. 

81. SI — 34. 86 Basts, or Basse, ditto .. Gasa Samson carried the gates of this dty to the top of a hill, at a 

great distance. 

11.69— 86. 7 ditto., ditto The king of this place, with the whole of his army were de- 
feated oy Joshua. 

81.69 — 95. 19 ditto.. Damascus Here Jonathan smote the garrison of the Philistines. 

80. 40 — 36. 30 Djebal ditto.. Edom.... A sea-port of Syria,— See Giblites. 

».»- 86.40Gibybu»D}ebell ditto.. Tripoli 

31.13—84.49 ditto.. Gasa 

81.43—36. ditto., ditto. 

31.43-86. ditto., ditto 



31.48—34.69 ~ ditto., ditto 

JL»— »3. 6 Jedur ditto., ditto A royal dty. 

3L60— 86.30 ditto.. Damascus 
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=1 



Scnftmn •>'*■*• 



Gbxnbiabbt. Land of; or 
Qenneaaretn 



A'a 



Tr*t ar 



Ommtrf. 



s*w 



' Cam 



Zebnlon.... Canaan.. Matt. xiv.S4.VIII... <t B.B.B. ... Palo*.. 



GBKflBIABBTB, Lake Of, 

Sea of Galilee, Lake of 
Tiberias, Sea of Ciane- 

roth, Cinneretb, Ac Tlberiee Zebnlon and 

Najmtall .ditto.... Lnke ▼.>.... XIX.. 89b. b. 



Gbbab Genre Simeon •• . ditto.... Gen.xni.6.. XLL~. SB*.w.b. ar. ditto.. .J 

GtaeatA, or Geraaa ... Hlppoa, Hippo- 
dor 



by d. Jordan ditto.... Mett.vllLfB.XIll.. We. v. ■ ditto.... 

Gefuitv. Mount Geiealm Eparaim.... ditto.... Joebee vilLSJ. X .... SSw 



Gbbbitbi, or Gexrltea 
Gaaeve 



Geeeuai 

Gbbbubitb* . 
Gcrnea ..... 

GBTBSBBtBWX 



Geeea, or Gi 



Gerrbe Simeon .... ditto . . 

Geeanri Menaaaeb, 

by& Jordan 

Geabui.... 



ditto.... 



Manaeaeb. 
byd. Jordan ditto ... . 



Geabuii . 
Cantata! 



Gaseri 



.... ditto.... 

Aran ...... Shorn ... 

Benjamin.. Canaan.. 

Epbratm.... ditto.... 



Giab 

GtaasTBOR 

Gibbab. or Gabaa . 

GlBBAH , 



Benjamin., ditto.... 

Dae ditto.... 

Gabatha Jodab ditto.... 

Gibee Benjamin., ditto.... 



lSam.xrriL8.XIX.. 


ISO W.B.W.... 


Arabia.. 


9Sem.xiU.aS.Xin.. 




Palest.. 


JeebBexiil.S.Xin.. 


9a n* e. sw. . .. 


fine.... 


lBamJEXviLSS. XIX. . . 


80 e. w. b. w. 


ditto... 






Turkey. 


Mett.zrfLSS.XTI... 


IB. 


Peket.. 


Joabuax.88*. X .... 


IS b. er. b. a. 


Syria. .« 


18am. iL St. XI.... 


Ia.i.h.i.. 


dhto.... 


Joebee xJx. 44 XI.... 


SSv.Ke..... 


ditto.... 


Joanna xt. 17 XI.... 


10 a. w. b.er. 


druo ... 


lSam.x.96.. XI.... 


Zt B. b. BT . . . . 


Palest.. 



Oibbox, Gaba, or Gibber. Gabeon Benjamin., ditto.... Joebee x.1 .. XI.... Sw.b.w. .. ditto.... 



Gieeon, Pool of „ Benjamin .. ditto.... 18am. IL1S.. XI.... 7b. a. v.. 

Gibxob, WUeeraeu of Benjamin .. ditto .... S Sam. 11. M. . XI ... . SSa.b.B.., 

Gieuras, or Gebol Byblot Bemetb.... Syrie ... Joanna xULkXIX.. 060 b. b. a. , 



.. dhte...t 

. . syne. » 



Gidoh Jndeb 



Caaaan.. JeBfeexx.4a.XIL... lfw.e.w. 



Gibob, Bfrer GyBdee Eden Paradiea. Genesis ii. IS. II 1S40b.b.b> . 

Gibob, Fountain of. Benjamin . . Canaan. . 1 King* L 4k. . XVL . . Oar. 

Gilboa, Mount Gelbna Menaateb .. ditto .... l Sem. xxxi. 1. IX ... . Mb. b. b..., 



ditto.... 



Gilsab, or Galeed Galaadltet. 



Gad 



ditto.... Gem. xxxriLXXTT... IOi.Lb.1.. 
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1* Lmg- 
Sank. £•«. 


MMkrm J*m 


fiwtar. 


rTWWif usr 




UtawAJ. 





38.58— 3k 18 Alia .. Akka .... The rick were healed here by touching the hem of Christ's 

garment. 



33 SO— 3k49L.Tabarla.. ... ditto., ditto Chiiit preached from Simon'* ship to the people on the shore 

of the lake ; and here wee obtained a miraculous draught of 
fishes.— See Chianereth and Galilee, sea of. 



3LS — 34.43 ditto.. Gata The dwelling place of Isaac during the (amine ; here he denied 

his wife, for which he was reproved by Ablmeiech the king. 

32. fl - 3ft. 46 Kerhal - Ssam- 

mara ditto.. Damascus Here ChrUt performed the miracle of the swine. 



3il3— 3k« ditto., ditto Here Hoses pronounced twelve blessi ng s Joshua here wrote 

the law of Moses upon stone, in the presence of the children 
of Israel.— Here also Jotham delivered his parable of the 



trees, after Ablmeiech had slain all his brethren, being three- 
score and ten persons.— See Mount Ebal and Shecbem. 

3k J* — 33.15 ditto.. Gasa .... A people utterly destroyed by David and his army. 



13. 9— 35.45. ditto.. Damascus Absalom fled to this place after killing his brother Amnon for 

the shame he brought on his sister Tamer. 

33. 9- 3k 46 ditto., ditto 8ee above. 

3L 10 -34. 10 ditto.. Gasa,.... Subdued, but not expelled by the Israelites under David. 

ditto.. Koofdfstan A colony of 8heja. 

ditto.. Damascus An occasional resort of Christ,— the scene of bis agony, and 

the place where he was betrayed by the traitor Judas. 



H.»— 3k 7 ditto.. Gasa..... Smitten and utterly destroyed by the Israelites under Joshua. 

See Gazer. 

31. £ — 36.23 ditto.. Damascus To this place Joah and Abishai pursued Abner. 

31.43-34.4* ditto.. Gasa AdtyoftheLevttea 

31.42 — 3*. 6 Jeba. ditto.. Damascus A town of the mountains of J udah. 

31. S3— 3k 16 ditto.. Auto This was a place of idol worship.— Here Saul dwelt, and here 

also were seven of his sons slain by the inhabitants. 



11. M — 3a.lS ditto.. Gasa The Ave kings of the AmorHes were defeated by Joshua, and 

were afterwards destroyed by a tremendous hail-storm at 
this place. During the battle the sun was commanded to 
stand still over this city, and the moon over the valley of 
AJaloa. 

3L43- Si. 16 ditto.. Demascus See Helkath-hasxtxrlm. 

11. 34 -3k 31 ditto., ditto..... SeeGiah. 

~* ban**. „.. ditto .. Tripoli .. The inhabitants of this niece were employed by Solomon to 

prepare stones and Umber tor the temple. See Gebal. 



jl 41—34 sj ditto.. Gasa..... The Beniamltes were smitten by the children of Israel and 

pursued to this place. 

33. 10— 63.10 Shat-ul-Hud.... ditto .. Khnslsten The second river in the Garden of Eden. 
ditto.. Damascus Here Solomon was aacin ted king, by Nathan and Zadok. 

UK— 33.31 Jebel Fuku'a.. ditto.. Akka .... Here 8aul assembled the Israelites against the Philistines. 

See Endor. 

U.u— a*. ODfelaad ditto.. Damascus From this place the Ishmaelites were bringing spice, balm. 

*"■ vv ^ um """•• "—— * myTfhf & 0B thflir way to E-ypt, when the brethren of 

Joseph sold him to them. See Dotban. 
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Str^tmn fk'mtt. 



ratew 



Mriftmn 



Mm. 



Dm* 



Cm**, 



Giltab, Mount Gad Canaan., (ton. mL 91 . XIT. . . 10 a. a. b. a.. Palee?. 



Qit.au>, or Mlipen, Land _ . 

of Gad ditto.... Jndfwz.17.. XIT... 69a.a. ditto.. 

Gilwad, Babiotb, or Ba- 

tnoib Galaad Gad ditto.... Dent. It. 43.. XIT... 41 a. an. ■.. ditto.. 

Uilo&l Galgala Benjamin .. ditto.... Joanna!*. 19. XI..... 90m. v. a~... ditto.. 



GiLO&LOf Natloni Galgalla Manaateb.. ditto.... Joanna xII.9L IX.... «». a.w.... ditto..., 

Gjlob Jndab ditto.... 5 8am.ZT.lS. XII.— 9Sa.b.a ditto..., 

Gimso Dan ditto.... 9Cbr.zzTtti.18 XIL M . 90 a. w..... ditto.... 



GiaaAantTH Mamameb, 

by <L Jordan ditto.... Gemetttx. 16. XIII... ttv.v.a^... ditto... 
GmAn-nrnnn,orGath- _ . . 

hcpher Itopata. Bobnlon.... ditto.... Joskoaxix.il. Till.. 61 v ditto.. ~ 

Gittaim Jndab ditto.... J 8am. if! .. XI IL.. If a.b.e..... ditto.... 

Gittitbi Dan ditto.... Joanna zlii.3. XIX.. 99w.b.e ditto. ... 

Goatb, Talley of Banjamia.. ditto.... Jer.xxxLte.. XTL.. Ow. ditto.... 



Gob, Geba, or Gaba Gob Benjamin .. ditto.... 9Sam.zzl.19. XL.... 19 a. ditto.... 

Goo Sartnatla Aai- 

atlea Japaetb. BcebjcxxrULS I Or. n. Baaaia , 

Qolah Ganlon Manaeeeb, 

byd. Jordan Canaan.. Joebuaxx. 8 . XIII... 64 a. m.b.a.. Paleat.. 

Golootba, or Cahraiy Benjamin .. ditto.... Matt zttIL St. XTL.. Ow. ditto.... 

Gonna Minna, Bjtbenla 

Galaila,*c Japbetb. Geneabz.1.. I tdO*.b.v.... Turkey 

Uomobbah Jodab Canaan.. Geaeatex. 19. III.... a.m. 



Gotaaa Jodab ditto.... Joabaa z. 41.. HL... 99a. b.w ditto.... 

Gosaair, or Bameaei Bgypt Xixraim. Geo. x1tL9S.. IT 900 v. a. w.... Egret.. 

Goanma, Land of. Hallopolb Egypt ditto.... Qea.zlr.10.. IT..... 900 w. a. w.... ditto.... 

Gobab Ganaaninu .... Media Parala . SKIagazlz. 19 IL .... 6S0b.b.b.b.. Persia. - 

Gobax, Blrer Amardoa, or 

_ „ _ Mardaa Media ditto.... 9Kla§nzTiL6. n 6*0 h . n. b. m. . ditto.... 

GaaiT SaA, Weat Sea, or 

Sea of TarabUh Mare Internum. Japbetk 

*Ham.Nam.zzziv.7XXIT. 0w Meiitc* 

Gaaaca, or Aebaia Ilellai Aeaala&Pe* 

loponneana. Gneda.. Been, iz. IB .. XXIT. 740 a. w. b. w . Tarbr/.. 

Gob Iaaaebar.... Canaan. . 9 Klaga ix. 97. II-.... 47a.b.w.... PbIm)..| 

Qua-BAAL Gaha Iaaacbar..-. ditto.... 9Cbron.zzrl7 IX.... 44a.b.w.... ditto... 

Uabob, orCbabor Matlana. Media Persia .. lCbroa.T.9S.. IL .... 7-3 a. a. a AJobLh 
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Svtk. 



Nmm. 



Prtwimai 



— 36. DjebelDJelaoud. Ada .. Bummu Lahan pursued alter Jacob, who Had from bis booae with Ra- 
chel and Leah, and overtook them on this mount ; and here 
he searched for the imam which Rachel had taken away, 
and after much striving, Lahan and Jacob made a covenant 
together. 



CD -36.10 ditto., ditto. 



H S— 36. 8ealt,orD)e]aad. ditto., ditto 8ee Bamoth Gilead. 

3L&3— 36.43 Blhhah ditto., ditto Thii waa the first place taken by Joshua west of the Jordan, 

from the bed of which river each tribe took a •tone, which 
were set np by Joshua aa a monument to future generation!, 
that they had passed the river on dry land.— Here also Sa- 
muel hewed Agag, the king of the Amalekitea, in pieces. 

33.37 — 34.64 ditto.. Akka .... A royal city. 

31.36 — 36.23 ~ ditto.. Damascus The birthplace of AhlthopheL the eoanaeilor of David. 

ZL M — 34, 67 Jiuuu ditto., ditto A city invaded by the Philistioee. 

22. « — 36.60 ditto., ditto .... Descendants of Canaan. 

33. 48 — 36. 36 ditto.. Akka.... See Gath-hepher. 

St. 4S — 36.36 .. ditto.. Damascus Here Baanah and Bechab murdered Ishbosbcth, a ton of Saul. 

». 40— 34.46 ditto.. Oaia One of the nations of the Philistines. 



ditto.. Damascus Between Jerusalem and Mount Calvary, which was declared to 

be holy unio the Lord for ever. 

3L6S — S6.20Eageeb ditto., ditto..... Here Sibbeebai slew the riant Ssph, who waa the brother of 

Goliath of Oath,— See Elan, Valley of. 

.. Tahtary ditto.. Kir*. Ka- . 

aaks ... A colony of Japheth. 

3L 42 — 86. 63 Djolan ditto.. Damascus A dty of Refuge, and also of the Levitea. 

Jerusalem ditto . ditto See Calvary, Mount. 

40. 0—32. Anadoll ditto.. Anadoll.. A colony of Japheth. 

ditto.. Damascus One of the cities of the plain, which waa destroyed by fire from 

heat en.— See Dead Sea. 

a. 13— 36.14 ditto., ditto Here Joshua defeated the Canaanitea. 

9l SS — 33. 10 Cairo Africa. Bahari. . Here Joseph received his father and brethren. 

29. » — 32. 10 KeUoub ditto . . ditto Given by Joseph to bis father Jacob for a dwelling-place.— And 

it was miraculously exempted from the plagues which were 
Inflicted by God on the other parts of Egypt/ 

37- 0— 48. Own Asia.. Aserblgan A place of captivity. 

27. 0—48. Kisil-Oaea ditto., ditto Beeabova. 

11.30— 33.40 ~ Eui 



AAMc! Leraat .. The greater portion of this Sea waa navigated by St. Paul. 



3B.4S— 22. 3Qi Greece Europe Livadta * 

Morea . See Achala. 

£31— 35. 8 M Asia.. Akka.... At this place Jehu smote Ahatiah, king of Judah, In his ch*> 

riot, after which he fled to Megiddo, and died there. 

e.24— 3S.11 ditto., ditto Vszlah smote the Arabians, fte. that dwelt in this place. 

SB. 0— 48.40 Abhar ditto.. Aserblgan Pul and TUntb-pilneser, kings of Assyria, carried the Reuben- 

itcs, the Gaditee, and the half tribe of Manaaseh. captive to 
this place, Ac. 
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•**». 


CWe A'om. 


rnte «r 


Ctmwtry. 


Rtftrmt*. 


.v. v 


4£2r 


1 «XM 






Jadah 


Canaan.. 


I8ua.x.».. 


XII... 


*fl %• v* B* • • • • 


ratal. 



Habab-bimmob KaximlanopoUi Iatachar. • .. ditto.... Sach.xil.il.. XX..... 43 b. b.w.. — dim... 

Haaasbab Jadah ditto.... Joshua xt. 37- XII... Xa. w.b. v.. ditto... 

Haddattak Jadah ditto.... Joanna xr.S. XIL .. 83a. n»w..... Syria ~ 

Hadib A4Ma.iT r ailU h e ^r"}*—^ ditto.... Ezra IL S3.... XL.... 14w.b.w..... Paket. 

Habobak Joktan Arphaxad GeneaU x. 37 . 1 Ob Penis. 

Habbacb, or Cmle-Syria. Libanas Lebanon.... Syria... Seen. lx. 1 . . . XIII... 140 b Syria J 

Haoabitbb, orHagarenes 1 Chrao. t. 10. XII Pnket. 

Hai, Ai, or AJath ALorGal Benjamin .. Canaan.. Genesis xlL 8. XI 7»-B.h.B. ditto...! 

Halab] Chalaeh,orCba- . , _. M * T «m -»» . i 

larhiroft Medio Aram... lChron. t.35. H..... 300b. n. Bomba. 

Halab, Mount Jadah Canaan* . Joahua xtt. 7 • XII. . . 34a. ■. v..... Syria. 

Halbul Jadah ditto.... Joanna xt.ob, XII... 10a 

Hall ? Aaher ditto.... Jeahnaxlx,-6TII.... 73b 

Ham, Land of. Airlea, Libya, * M _ 

Arabia 1 Chron. It. 40 IT 



Ham, Mlarafan, or Egypt. Bgyptaa Egypt Ham.... lChron. It. 40. IV M0a.w.kw. Egypt.. 

Palest 
Syria 



Hah, Babbath* Amnion, 
orfeabba Philadelphia .. Bonbon .... Syria... Geneaii xIt. a. X1T. . . tin.n>« Palest 

Hambtb Bmeaa Hamath.... ditto.... Hum. xiH. 11 . XIX... 389 a. a. 

Haxatb, Entering of.... Hamath Lebanon.... Ham.... Judges iii.3.. XIX... 313 a. a. 

Huumni Phoenicia .. Brria... Goneala r. 18. XIX... 39Da.n.a~... ditto.. 

Hamatb-Zobab Sobah. Syria... iChronj-HLS. VII... MOb.b. Syria 

Hakbtatb, or Hammoth- NaphtaU... Canaan.. Joahaaxix. 85 XIX... 83b. b.n-.... ditto.. 

dor 

Hakmob Aaher ditto.... I Chron. tL 76. VII . . . 10«B.h.B~... Palest 

Habmob-ooo, Valley of Zebulon.... Canaan. . Eaek. xxxix.U VIII... Hi.b.T,... ditto.. 

Haxmotb-bob, or Ham* 
moth NapbtalL... ditto.... Joahna xlx. * VII . . . Hi.kff.... ditto. , 

Hamobab Bebulon.... ditto.... Esek.xxxtx.16 VTJI... WB.b.w.... Syria . 

Hababbbl, Tower of Benjamin., ditto.... Neh.ltt.1.... XTL.. Ob. 

Habbb Anysts or Then 

Habbathob 

HATBAaAXM 

Hababab. 

Habab, or Harm 



Egypt Mlsralm. Iaaiahxxx.4. IT..... I70w.b.s_... Egypt.. 

Sebnlon.... Canaan.. Joahna xlx. 14 VIII... e*a.b.n Syria .. 

Alnhraim Iaaacbar.... ditto.... Joahna xtx.19 IX..... Sla.h. w.... ditto.-. . 

Paran Anhav.. Warn rrrHHilT..... 133 w. s. w.... Arabia.. 

Media Persia... 1 Chron. t. 96. TL .... 700 b. b. b.n.. Tarfcry 



Habab, or Chamn . 



Charm 



xl.S2.IL.... 370x. B.B.B.. Algcsbm 
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LM Lsmr. 



Pr»rtme*cr 



US — 35. S7 Aaia.. Damascus Here David hid himself in a cave, and afterwards surprised ul 

surrounded SanL and for the second time •pared bis Wet 
1 bleated David, and prophesied that he should 



whereupon Saul blessed David, and 
prevail.— See Eagedi. 



.*.3-35. 8 - ditto.. Akka 

LB — 34.65 ditto.. Gasa. 



1.13 -3a, 6 ditto . Damascus 

1.43—35. 9 .. ditto.. Gasa 

ditto.. Irakaod 

Khorassan A colony of Joktau. 

8.30—38. OEl-Bekaa ditto.. Dsinascus .. 

M ditto.. Gasa..... Descendant* of IabmaeL 

LB-S.M m ditto.. Damascus See Alsnd Bethel, or Los. 

a 0-43. OAkalat. ditto.. Georgia.. The Israelites were carried captive to this plaee.-8ee Habor. 

LIS- 3k 1 ditto.. Gasa,.... Ttewutliertt boundary of the tribe of Judah. 

L 37— 35.90 Halhul.. ditto.. Dsmascus 

fcS7 — 35.18 ditto.. Akka .... A boundary town of Isaachar. 



Africa ft Arabia. Africa Peopled by Ham the son of Noah, and included the whole of 

Africa, Arabia, and port of Persia. 



aO-SLOEgypt ditto.. Babari 

Yost . .. Chosen as a place for pasture by the sons of Simeon. 



t - 36. 10 Anunaan Asia.. Damascus The Zuslms were destroyed by Chedorlaomer. 

a. 0—37. Hams, or Home, ditto.. • A kingdom of 8yria. 

1.30 — 3a. 41 ditto.. Akka .... A northern boundsry of the lsnd of Canaan, and the entrance 

or key to the kingdom of Hamath. 

I 0-37. ditto.. Tripoli.. 

L 40- 18. » Horns ditto.. Damascus a fortified or fenced city. 

I 8- 35.34 ditto.. Akka..... Conquered by Solomon. 

t-9— 35.36..- ditto.. Akka.... A elty of the Levttea. 

140-35.10 ~ ditto., ditto BsekJel prophesied that this should become the burying place 

of Gog and his multitude. 

L 8— 35.34 «. ditto., ditto Bee Hammath, or Hammath-dor. 

L3S- 35.13 ditto., ditto 

ditto.. I>amaecus Repaired by Eliashib. 



L10-33. Tennis Africa. Babari... 

L49-3&.S9 Asia.. Akka.... A boundary town of Bebulon. 

tX-35. 3 ~ ditto., ditto 

t»— 33. ditto.. Bl-tleh .. A station of the Israelites in the 

I 0- 47.30 Ahhar ditto., l^radegh. A place of csptiThy.-See Habor. 

t»- 39 90 Hamn ditto .. DiahMod. Terah,Abram, and family, resided here for a time after they 

r m »*«"■■ ■»•■.. leftbrof the Cbaldees, on their Journey to the land of Ca 

naan ; and here Terah died.— See Charran. 
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JV« 



Out* Nm 



7V4W w 



^bnrtvy* 



JK». «* 



Habbtb, N i K of 



Jodab. 



.1 



niLLXIl... 3»a.w.b.w..PikBt 



Habob, Well of. 

Haboibbtb of the Gen- 



.. ditto.... JaAgMTtLl.. IX.... 



n. w. b 



Baobab 



Auanltla 



b. 



byd. Jordan Syria. .. Eatk. xML17. XIII - . 80 n. b. . .. 
Hatilab JoktaB Arphaxad GeaMiix.39. LIL.. 1/OBb.Ks.. 



Batilab Cholchis, or 

Chabala.... 



Arabia 



Gusk Ham.... Geneais x.7.. LIL.. 709 v. b. a.. 

Paradinc.... Eden... GeBcsIaii.ll. I. II... 700 a. b. a.. 

ManBaaeh, 
byd. JordaB CanaaB.. N 



Haroosth NanhtalL... ditto.... Jadfwir. IB . VII... TSb.Kb..... aasa.. 



Sfm.1 



Tata^ 



Hatilab.......... 

Hatotb-jajb, Ac 

■" ~ "41. XIII.. 7»b.b.b-.... dtRa..,j 

Habab-adbab, or Adar Jodab ditto.... Nua.xxxir.4. XII.... 40a.w. h. a.. Palo*] 

Habab-bbah, or Emab Naphtali... ditto.... NbkuixzW.9i VIL .. 94b.b.b..... diae..] 

Habab-oabbab Jodab ditto.... JothOB it. 27 . XIL~. fti.«. dhia...| 

HASAa>BATTtooB Domaacoa.. Syria... Eicb.zItU.16. VII-.. 100 b.b.b..... ditto. ,1 

Habab-matbtb Joktaa Arphaxad Geeoah x. SI . 1 4ta.w. b.v. 



Hasab- 



SBOAI. 



Simeon .... CanaaB.. Joahoa r». SB. XII.... 33 o. 



Syria.^ 



HABAB-aotAB, or Haiar. ... 

euaim Simeon ditto.... Joanna xix.*. XII.... Snr.a,w.... ditto.. \ 

Habbbim. or Haieroth Paran Arabia... Dent.ii.9 .. IV. A 

XIX.. MB a. a. v.... A«abm| 

Haibbotb, or Haatrim Paran ditto ... NbblzLS .. IV. A 

A1X.. I0BB.B.W.... ditto... 

Haibiob<*abub, or En- 

flcdi Enjraddi Jodab Cbbbbb.. GraoaiaziT. , 7. XU. .. Sa.h.n... . Syria. . 

Habob Bator NapUtaU... ditto.... 1 KIbbb iz. U. VII. M . 77b. b.b dicio..^ 

Haiob Jodab • ditto.... Joanoa xt. ZS.XIL .. 40 a. w. ditto...) 

Habob Petra of tho No- 

batbean Edom Arabia.. Jer.xlix.t8.. IV.... 95«.h.B..... Anfaa., 

Hbbbb Arphaxad... Shorn... 1 Chroo. t. IS. II. .... On. b. Peon-* 

Hbbbob, Pool of Judab Canaan.. J 8am. It. 11.. XI.... 17 *-».»..... Pak*., 



Hbbbob, Kir)ath>Arbi ( or 



HobroB Judab ditto.... GeB.xxiii.3.. XII. .. 17c.b.w..... ditt*..,. 



Hbbbob, or Abdon Habran Aobcr ditto.... Joahoa xlx.SB. VTI. .. 88 b dins.. - 

Hbbbob, Valoof Judab ditto.... Gob. xxxriLM XIL. .. SO o dute. h 



Hblam PeraU 

QaLBAB Aaher 



Persia.. 2Sam.x. 18.. XIX... Mi. - 

Canaan.. Judge* LSI .. VII. .. 1M b ditie>.^ 
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ZL. JSt 



JL 



— 34,59 .. Asia .. Gasa Here Saul c 



[eve Saul charged Us servants and commanded them to slay 

wfi "J 1 .?" S rtb l Lofd » bBt tlw y w*mI»* Doeg «be Rdomite 
killed that da/ fourscore and fire of them. 

16 — *• <* ditto .. Damaaeoa Hera the lOdianites mil by the hand of Gideon, who, by the 

stratagem of the lamp* and pitchers, so terrified them, that 
every man's hand was turned against bis fellow. 

*— •» *****- Akka.... Biaeirt em assembled here, with 900 chariots, and was de- 
feated by Deborah and Barak, and he was afterwards slain by 
Jael, the win of Heber, who drove a nail through his templee. 

»— 3ft. 30 ditto.. 



O — OB. OCaubal ditto .. Cauooi .. Peopled by the deeeendanu of Joktaa. 

— 35. Armenia ditto.. Georgia.. Peopled by the descendants of Cosh. 

0—47- ditto.. Bagdad.. A part of the land of Bden, compassed by the Elver Plson. 

■ 

*© — K.50 ditto.. Pamascns Taken by Jalr. the son of Men sssch .-flee Bashan.Havoth.Jalr. 

13 — 34.55 ditto.. Gasa See Adar. 

19— 36.38 ditto.. Akka .... BeeEnan. 

25 —34.47 ditto.. Gasa.... A boundary town between Jadah and Edom. 

9D — 38.10 ditto.. Damascus A northern boondary of Canaan. 

35 — 34.4» ditto.. Irak, and 

Khroras- 

san .... Peopled by the descendants of Joktaa. 

»— 34.48 ditto.. 



34— 34.44 ditto., ditto 

15 — 34. » ditto.. Bl-Tleh.. The dwelling place of the Afims, or Avites. 



•>*— 84 -* ditto., ditto A station of the Israelites, from whence they removed to the 

wilderness of Paran ; and here Miriam, the sister of Moaea. 
was struck with leprosy. 

.11 — 35.37 AlnTldy ditto.. Damaaeoa The Amalekitee and Amorltas were defeated brAbram atthla 

olace.— Bee EngedL 

• 1 — 35. 3S Hasonrl ditto.. Akka .... The chief city of tho northern kingdom* Taken and burnt 

by Joshua. 

■*•—»*» * ditto-. Gasa..... One of the uttermost cities of Jadah towards Edom. 

.10— 35.2SWadyMottaa... ditto.. El-Arabl . Bee Selah and JoktheeL 

ditto.. Elam.... A colony of Selah. 

•9—35.17 ditto.. Damascus Here Baanah and Becbab, sons of Rimmou, slew Isbbosheth. 

and David ordered his young men to slay them, and having 
cat off their hands and feet, hung them up over the pool. 

.39— 35.17 K-Khalyl ditto., ditto A city of refnge.-Here Sarah, wife of Abraham dled.-Here 

also Joab killed Abner, by smiting him under the fifth rib. 
and David wept over his grave. 

Lit— 35.39 ditto.. Akka.... SeeAbdon. 

-ft — 35. 17 ditto .. Damascus Here Joseph's brethren threw him into the pit, and steeped his 

coat in goat's blood, previous to selling him to the Isamael- 
ites.— Bee Gilead and Dotban. 

Knsistan ditto At this place David conquered the Syrians, and smote Sha- 

bach, the captain of their host. 

Lit- 35.24 ditto.. Akka.... The Canaanites were never expelled from this place. 
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TV#««r 



*• * 



flnMOB ••• Cholrbon, 







Syria... Baek.xxTii.Ul3X... 

Cuul. Joabnaxix.SI. TIL .. 
ditto... Joohnnxxi.SI Til. .. 
ditto... iSukiL 14.. VII. .. 

Pcrcia.. xKn.xrUi.MIL... 
Cuul.. Joanna xtt. 17. XXL .. 

ditto. .. 1 Kings It. 10. X1L .. 

ditto... Judges L 36.. XL.... 

ditto... Pa.cxxxih.1. IX.... 


90X.I.L... Sfm.. 

MV.B.B..... Fnk* 

as« d*i»~ 






7 ■« *. w.... ditto. 




, Jadah 


370 B. n. b. n. . Teibnj 










90 a. s. dbta.. 




.... Du 


10 w.k.v. .. elno.. 






4Bn dkov. 



Hhbmob, Mount, Bbooir, 
orBtrion Hi 



HnansoB. 



byd. Jordan ditto... Joahnn xti. 1. XIII.. 1*0 ». b. b *»• 

ditto... Norn. oLSS. XIV... 17 ■.«.■_... dfeta 



Hi 
Hi 

Hnrnion , 

Hnanon, or Honor 

HtooniBL, River of .... Tigris 

Hmnaroua Hlerapolls .... 

HtU COOBTBT, Tha .... 



Ht&on, or Hokm . . , 
Hrnnoif, Volley of . 



Jodah ditto... Joanna xt. 37. HI... 8Se.w.b.a.. ditto.., 

Canaan .... Ham.... Goacsisx.1*. T Oe. dtao... 

Aabor Canaan.. Exok.xlrli.to. TIL .. U»B.b.B~... dbao-.t 

Jodan ditto... Joanne xt. J.. XII. .. 37 n.w.b.e.. Syne- 

Pamdlaa ... Eden ... OonooiiU 14. II..... 1600a. b. v. .. Torkai 

Pnrnrin.... AalnMln. Col. hr. 13 . . . . XXIII. 90s ditto-. 

Jodan Canaan.. Joahanxxi.il. X1L .. 00 s 

Jndok ditto... lCnron.Ti. 18. XII. .. 90e.b.w... 

Benjamin., ditto. . . Jer. xix. 9 . . . . XTI. . . Oa.v..... 



dbnx. 
ditto.. 



Hirrms Jadah ditto... Dent-rULl .. III. 



10 1 



Hmrna Aaherand 

Naphtalt . ditto... DcbCtII.1 .. XIX... 140w. b.*. 



HOBAX 



Syria... Oen.xlT.lS.. XIII... 110 «. ». n... 



ditto . 

dttrn .- 

SjTOV- 



Holob, or Hllon Jndoh Canaan. . Joahnn xxL IS XTL .. 90a. b.w..... ditto, i 

Hon, Monnt, or loir Bdom Arabia.. Num. xx.17.. !▼..... 90 a Am**. 



Hon, Mount, or Soir Don Canaan.. Gonosla xIt. C XI 94v.b.s... 

Bonnn Homo Sinn! Arabia... BzodnssrlLd. IT..... 330 a. s.w.... Ambav 



Hoanx Naphtall... Canaan.. Joahnn six. 88. VII.... «7b.b.b..... rokat« 

Hoa-BAewoao Bhar Pnmn ... Nam.xxxULS3 IV. 130 a. or. b. a- Anfeav 

Hobxab, or Seahnth Jodan Canaan.. Nom.xfr.4S . IV 43 a. w.b.w. Pakot., 



HonoBAiH M Bonbon ditto.... Jer. xlriiLS.. XIV... son. data.. .4 
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wtk 
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. 13 — 37. 30 Haleb or Aleppo Asia .. Aleppo... Celebrated for it* wine and white wooL 

.16 — 38.38 ditto.. Akka..... A boimlary town between Asber and NaphtalL 

. 7 — 33.94 Kakhora. ditto., ditto A dty of the Levites. 

. &4 — 3&.18 ditto.. Dsanaseas Here twelve reliant men of Iahbooheth, the eon of Saul, end 

twelve of David's men, elew each other. Abuer and his army 
were here aleo smitten. 

. IS — 41. 45 Annan, or Anah. ditto .. Atyesbah.. A place of idol wortbip. 

.S — 38.31 ditto.. Denuacu* T)u king of tUs place was takra by Joshua. 

-38 — 38.S1 - ditto., ditto Under the g ove r nm ent of one of Bolomon'e purveyors. 

-SI— 34.59 ditto.. Gasa..... The Amoritee kept poeeeaaionof tbie place In defiance of the 

Israelite*. i 

L 37 — 36. 9S Bemon ditto.. Akka. ! 

i 

LSD — 36. oEl-Heiah- ditto A northern bonndary of Canaan. i 

L S3 — 38. 1 Beahban. ditto .. Daxnaecn* A city of the Amoritee taken by Joshua. The flah pools were 

here. Canticles vll. 4. 



1.19 — 34.84 ditto.. Gasa 

ditto.. Damascus A colony of Canaan. 

1. a 3ft. 35 ditto.. Akka..... A bonndary town In the north of Canaan. 

L IS — 34.47 ditto.. Gasa..... A southern bonndary of Jndah. 

L 10 — 68. 30 Shat-ool-Arab. . ditto . . Bagdad.. . One of the riven of Paradise. 

i, ol — 90. Pambonk-Kaleal ditto . . Kharaman 



ditto . . Damascus In which the city of Hebron was situated.— The neighbouring 
country was given to Caleb for a possession. 



1. 57 — 86. 14 ditto., ditto A dry of the Levites. 



ditto., ditto Of this place Jeremiah declared that it should be called the 

valley of slaughter, because here the children of Judah 
offered up their sons as burnt offerings to Baal. 

ditto.. Akka..... Subdued by the Israelites. 



t. — 35.80 ditto., ditto Ditto. 

L 28 — 38. 30 Kokab ditto.. Damascus At this place Abram gained a deHsive battle over Chedorla- 

omer and allies. Lot and his family were rescued, and all 
bis property restored. -See Damascus. 

L 27 — 36.14 ditto., ditto SeeHOon. Levities! city. 

» g «a 35 Djebal Shera... . ditto.. Paraa An encampment of the Israelites. At this place Aaron, after 

being stripped of his priestly robes by Moses, died and was 
buried. 

L 43— 34,34 dtto.. Gasa 

1 ** ~ **- therSe-.. *" ditto . . Paran. . . . Here God commanded Hoses to strike the rock, to supply the 

Israelites with water. 

S.W — 38.39 ditto.. Akka. 

k i_33.4S ditto.. El-Tteh.. An encampment of the Israelites. 

«. & — 3$. u Suhk es-Sufah ditto . . Gasa The people that would invade the land of promise against the 

"**" will of God, were smitten by the Amalckites and the Ca. 

naanites unto this place. 

L 82— 38. 17 ditto.. Damascus 
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AftlMf JVBM. 
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aVdxanyBnaBBtUI m m 

Aakar 

aakar 

Iaaaekar.... 
. I^roaoaia... 

tekolon.... 


Caaaaa. . Kekam. UL SB. XTL .. 
ditto.... Joakaaxlx.2a. Til. .. 
ditto.... lCkroB.vL7t.TlL .. 

Bona .. • Qsn. x. S .... i ..... . 

Canaan. . Joanna xv. M. XII. .. 
ditto.... JoafcnazilLSI XIT... 
ditto.... JoakaazviiU IX-.... 
AeiaMln. Actaztv.l.... XXIV. ; 

Canaan, . Joanna ziz.lt. TIIL. . 

Canaan. . Joakna xv. ti XII. .. 

Arabia.. Nwa.xxi.ll .IT 

Canaan. lKlajaxv. So. TIL .. 

India... BatkarLl.... II..... ] 

Canaan.. Joak.xtx.aB.. TIL... 

ditto.... Joak.ziz.41.. XI 

illto.... Joak.zvliLz7.XI 

Syria.... 28am. z.6... XIX.. ( 

Dodanlm 

Cbiium, 


Oa.n. . .. 
79*. 


. Fakm 






. £*•.. 






40* 




Hn 


Padaa Aram 


KJOb. b. n.... 

23a.k. w~.. 

Hli.i 

4»x.k*w.... 

W V* aY« W« ■ •« 

100 a. w. K v. 

49 a. v. k. w. 
42n.rn.Ka_. 

7$ B. B. B..... 

aw*- 

75 a*, x. B_... 

War. k b. .. 
U B. a. k. z. . 
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Fakat 1 


Ibrmii m KdiMl 


Arakla Patron 
fim 


Arab* 


In 


olmOOB •.. .. 

Monk 

Napatnli ... 

Macedonia.. 


Fatertl 






Arabia 






Fakatl 




Llbarala aod 
Daimatia .... 

lodla t .- 






Tarfcrj 
Hiafe 






Nanktali ... 

Judah or 
Benjamin .. 

BenjaauB .. 
Grant 8«a.. J 


■un 
Fakat 












^S"» 


Iblbs or tbb Gnat una 


Topic, or Tnbl- 


Syria 






M«L:« 



ItaABL, KJag dora of Jndoa Tbe twelve 

Tribe*.... Canaan.. lSam.zv.SS.. XVI 1 1 -.. Pale* 

Iibac nan, Tribe of Samaria.... ditto.... Joan. zlx. 2i. . IX.... On ditto 

Italt Qroeia Magna . Kltttm Javaa ... AetazxviLl.. XXIII. 1140 n. w. a. w. Italy - 

Itbbab, or Jnttak Jotblra Jndak Canaan. . Joan. zv. 21 . . XIL .. x*e.k.B..... Pake*. 

Ittab-kazm Tacaaaln Zebulon.... ditto.... Joak.xix.ia.. TIIL.. MB.k.av... ditto. 

Irons* Tmoonltea Manaaaek 

bjrd. Jordan ditto ... LokeilLl... XIII... Ob.b.b.... Syria 

Cnak~... 

Gad 



IVAHor Ava~ 

Jaabbb, Jaser, or Jakaaa. Ji 



Sham... Iaa.xzxviLlS.IL.... 12*0 a. b. a... 
Canaaa..Nam.zzLtJ.XIT .. 40B.B.n.a... FmkaL, 
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>'Ml. 



^uUk. 



Ail*.. Gasa Bepaired bgr the Priests. 

»'— 36. 16 ditto.. Akka 

S4 - 33.94 ditto., ditto A Levitical city. 

ditto.. AlgeslraA 

Tripoli A colony of Sham. 

24 — 36.17 ditto.. Damascus 

Hatnaran ditto., ditto .... Bmitten by the Israelltce under Moses. 

31 — BS. 9 ditto.. Akka.... A city of the Lavites. 

50 - 32. » Cogni-orConieh. ditto .. Coral, or 



This ni the chief city of the province of Lyeaonia. Here St. 
Peulpreached in the synagogue to the Jews, who attired np 
the Gentiles, Ate who afterwards stoned him.— See Derbe. 

.17 — 36.33 ditto.. Akka 

\. 30 — 34. 30 El-Djebsl ditto .. Damascus This is the Greek name, formed from, and answering to, the 

Hebrew Edom. It was denounced by Isaiah, and from this 
place a great multitude followed Christ. 

.9* — 34.30 ditto.. Gasa 

.10 — 36. ft* ditto.. Damascus An encampment of the Israelites. 

: 50 — 36. 39 ditto.. Akka .... A fenced city.— Smitten by Benhadad, king of Syria. 

I li — 19. 40 Croatia and Dal- 

matia Europe Illyria.... This place was distinguished into two parts; Liburnia to the 

north, where now lies Croatia ; and Dalmatia to the south ; 
2 Tim. iv. 10. Here St. Paul preached the gospel. 

Hindoos tan . . . . Asia.. Hnoltan 

Ac So named from its great western river Indus. Under the 

sceptre of Ahaeaarus. 

J.S8— 36-44 ditto.. Akka .... Sea IJon. 

..46— 34.57 ditto.. Gasa Probably the same as Beth-shemash 

.54 — 3ft. 32 ditto.. 



tao— SS.fOBaonet ditto., ditto The Syrians of this place came to help the children of Ammoa 

who were smitten oy Joab.— See Helam. 



, Cyprus, Candla, 

Sicily, &c Europe 

& Asia. Levant... This appellation was given to ail the southern promontories 
and lilaods in the Mediterranean See, via. Italy, Greece, 
Spain, &c. 

Palestine Asia 

Exlnrlon ditto.. Akka.... One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

1.46 — 14. 35 Naples Europe Naples- 

1.32 — 36.34 Asia .. Damascus A Levltical city. 

n.^9 36.34 ditto.. Akka.... A boundary town of Zebulon. 

Djedoar ditto . . Damascus Of thin place Philip was tetrarch. 

ft. 3u — 69. SO llerre-el Nahr.. ditto .. Khorassan A elty of idolatry. 

U. 17 36. 8 Djezaxeor Jehas ditto .. Damascus Taken by the Israelii r« under Mom«. 
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OMk Nm 



7W* w 



Ctaafiy. 



.**•* 



/MM 



« 



Bum, Forest of Jndah Canaan.. 18am. xxlLft. XIL... Sir.b.*.. Fakei 



Habois Well of. ManMaeh.. ditto.... Judges tU.1.. IX.... 44k. s.n.... ditto. 

Harosxktk of the Gen- 



tiles, 

Hadbak 



Haroeeth Naphtali.... ditto.... Judges iv. 18 . VII ... 78 k. b.B ditto.. i 

Anranltis ...... Manaaech, w ..„ 

byd. Jordan Syria. .. Esek.xlTll.17. XIII.. 80 k. n. Sywa. 

Havilak .Joktan Arphaxad Geoeais x. 9 . 1. 1L . . 1700i.ki Pentai 

Havilak . . Cholchls, or 

Chabala Cuah Ham.... Genesis x. 7.. 1. II... 70QK.b.n Turkej 

Hatilak.... M Arabia Paradtne.... Eden. .. GeneeUlL 11. 1. IL.. 700b. b. a. ditto.. j 

Hatotb-jaib, Jkc Manasseh, 

byd. Jordan Ctaxaan.. NunLxxxil.41. XIII.. 70k. k. k ditto.. j 

Habau-addab, or Adar Jndah ditto.... Nnm.xxxiv.4. XIL... 40 a. w. b. a.. Palaot| 

Habab-bhah, or Ebak Naphtali... ditto.... Nam. xxxir.9. VII. .. 94K.b.n..... diwo,., 

Hasab.oa»dah Judah ditto.... Joshua xv.97. XIL... Sfta.w. ditto.. 

Hasab-katticok Damascus.. Syria... Bxck.xlvH.16. VII. .. 100 k.x. *..... ditto.., 

HaxaK'Hatbtb Joktan ..... Arphaxad Q a o eahi x. 98 . 1 4fs.w. b.v. 



HaSAB~SHOAI. 



Simoon .... Canaan.. Joahna o. 28. XII.... 31«.w.hw. Syria. 



Hasar-susax, or Haaar- 
auaim Simeon ditto.... Joahna xix.8. XII.... 3Jw. s.w.... ditto. 

Hasbbiic , or Haseroth Paran Arabia... Dent. li. 23 .. IV. A 

XIX.. 108 s. a. v.. 



Hasbbotu, orHaaerim.. Paran 



HasxioiT'Vaxib, or En* 
j(odi Enamddi. 



Anai*. 

ditto ... Nnm.xi.S5 .. IV. A 

A1X.. 10S a. a. v.... ditto... 



... Jndah Canaan.. Genesis xiv: 7. XII. .. 9Ba.b. ...... Syria. , 

Habok Haaor Naphtali... ditto.... 1 Klngslx.]*, VII.... 77». b,n ditto... 

Hasob Jndah • ditto.... J0ahnaxr.1s.XIL .. 40 a. w ditto... 

Hasob Petraof theNa. 

bathean Edom Arabia.. Jer.xlix.28.. IV.... 06a. n>n Arabia* 

Hbbkb Arphaxad... 8hem... 1 Chron. t. IS. IL .... 0k.*. Persia ., 

Hbbbob, Pool of Jndah Canaan. . 9 Sam. iv. 19. . XI.... 17 a. *.*..... Paket.l 

Hbbbom, Klrfath-Arhd, or 

Mamre Hebron Jndah ditto.... Gen. xxill. S. . XII. .. 17a. b. w„... ditto.. .1 

Hxbbok, or Abdon Habran Aaher ditto.... Joahna xixJB. VII. .. 93 k ditto.. .1 

Haaaon, Vale of Judah ditto.... Gen. xxxvii.14 XIL .. 90 a ditto... 



Hm.abt Penis 

Hblbah Asher 



Persia.. 9 Sam. x. 16.. XIX.. 6*0 n. 

Canaan.. JndgeaI.Sl.. VII. .. 104 k ditto.. 
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IM Umg. 

Svtk. mJL 



QuMrttr. 



SLS-34.it Ask .. Qua Her* 8anl charged bla servants and commanded them to alar 

Sf. P/ iests ? f the Lord, hot they refusing, Doeg the Edomite 
killed that day fourscore and five of them. 

£.38-36. 41 ditto.. Damascus Here the Mldianitee feU by the hand of Gideon, who, by the 

stratagem of the lampa and pitchers, so terrified them, that 
every man's hand was turned against his fellow. 

IB. 3-9i.ll ditto.. Akka.... 8fsera J a eravr assembled here, with 900 chariots, sad was de- 
feated by Deborah and Barak, and he was sfterwards •lain by 
JaeL the wife of Haber, who drove a nail through his temples. 

£40—16.30 ditto.. Damascus 

14. 0—65. OCaubul ditto.. Caubol .. Peopled by the deseendanu of Joktan. 

n 0— 35. Armenia. ditto.. Georgia.. Peopled by the descendants of Cosh. 

to 0-47. ditto.. Bagdad.. A part of the land of Eden, compassed by the River Pison. 

&SO-3S.30 ditto.. Damas«uTmk<mbyJ*lr,tliesonofManassehv-SeeBasnsfl.Havoth-J«lr. 

fi.U-M.tt ditto.. Gasa 8eeAdar. 

B.19— 3S.39 ditto.. Akkn .... SeoEnan. 

H. 5 — 34.47 ditto.. Gasa.... A boundary town between Judah and Edom. 

B.90 — SB. 10 ditto.. Damascus A northern boundary of Canaan. 

1.36—34.45 ditto.. Irak, and 

Karons* 

•an .... Peopled by the descendants of Joktan. 



1. 59-34.48 ditto.. 

1.34-34.44 ditto., ditto 

IU-84.3S ditto.. Kl-Tleh.. The dwelling place of the Avims, or Avites. 



115 -34.3s ditto., ditto A station of the Israelites, from whence they removed to the 

wilderness of Paran ; and here Mh-Um . the sister of Moses, 
wss struck with leprosy. 

1.11-35.57 AinTidy ditto.. Damascus The Amalekites and Amorites were defeated byAbram at this 

niece.— See EngedL 

I 1 — 33. M Hasouri ditto.. Akka.... The chief city of tno northern kingdoms. Taken and bunt 

by Joshua. 

W-35. 3 ditto.. Gasa..... One of the uttermost cities of Judah towards Edom. 

l 10- 35.38 Wady Mouse... ditto.. El-Arabi. See Selan and JoktheeL 

ditto.. Elam.... Acolonyof Selah. 

.29- 3s. 17 ditto.. Damascus Here Baanah and Rechab, sons of Rimmon, slew Ishbosheth, 

and David ordered his young men to ilay them, and having 
cut off their hands sad feet, hung them up over the pool. 

-»— 35.17 E-Khalyl ditto., ditto A city of refuge.— Here 8arah,wfre of Abraham died.- Her* 

also Josb killed Abner, by smiting him under the fifth rib, 
and David wept over bis grave. 

Ill— 38.29 ditto.. Akka.... SecAbdon. 

.25—36.17 ditto.. Damascus Here Joseph's brethren threw him Into the pit, and steeped bis 

cost In goat's blood, previous to selling him to the Iaumael- 
ltes.— See Gilead and Dothan. 

Tf ~.«irfM» ditto •• A.t this place David conquered the Syrians, and smote Sha- 

bach, the captain of their host. 

139— St. 24 ditto.. Akka.... The Canaanites were never expelled from this place. 
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QENEEAX. INDEX. 



7V«#«r 



y».ef 



i\wi 



Jb«ab-«axaj»otka 

JaBOSBArBAT, Talk? of. 



Jbboyab-jibbb, or ** f*« 
Loan tri/J an ar »r»- 
•««." 



Jrbotab-bimIi »"»*« 
Loan «y •«■»«• .** .... 



byd- Jordaa Caaaan. Gen.xxxL<7. XHL. 6S».m... 

Benjajnia 

and Dm., ditto.... Joal iii. 8 ft 13. XTL . . 9 a. Its. 

.. ditto.... Geu.isii.14.. III.... S8 >.>.«. 

.. 8im*L .. Exodna xriLli I V «li.w. 



Pik* 



JaooTAO-aoiirOM, or 
" fa* Loaa arad pemtt." 



Cbmbb.. JadgoaiLtt .IX.. 



39 a. a. 



Jbbud, or Johuid ... Dob... 

JbBAB JokUB 



ditto .... Jobbbb xix.«S. XI. 

fa X. 36. I.. 



S3w. b.a..... ditto.. 



..1 



xxiiUOXIX... IS a. 



JaaicBO, or City of Palm 
Tree* Hierachaa. .... BobJbbUb .. ditto.... JoahuaiLl .. XI tfa-a. a. 



Fatast 

ditto.. 



Jrbicbo, Waftonof. BobjbjbIb .. ditto... 

Jbbicbo, Plalnaof BeaJamlB .. ditto... 

Jbbubl, WUdaraeasof Judah ditto... 

JERUSALEM, Salem, Jt- 

boa, or Ariel Hieroaolyma .. Judah and 

Benjamin., ditto... 



3KiBf«ii.» .XI... 
Joanna*. 10.. XI.. 
SChroB.zz.lCXU. 

Joah. xviiL SSL XVI. 



17 a- >. b 



dma 



30b. h. a .... ditto 



90a. Kb..... ditto 



■1 



•i 







Jbbhahab, or Mifdal- 

Senua Judah ditto.... Xhro.xiii.la.XU. .. 13b.Ki drtts 

Jmbimos Judah ditto.... Num. xxi. 30 . XII. .. 2Sa.a.B..... ditto 

Jbtblab Dob ditto.... Joahua xix. 43 XI 31 w.'. dim. 



1 






II!. pin li Ml]*d ik. kfcj'i <U1k I *u. nil' 
Atwaiom hi up ■ pilliT-li milKi Amu 

bum affcrlDR. bat lbs upl Df lb. Lord ■! 
ul prorltUd ■ u Lb plus of blj »u- 



Jfd. nil IbHT did ul or tht frail of lh« l*nd e/cuui 
■ tl. fjriwmnhlt^«biljF»«moc. forth. Inhabit 
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Strip** /Tim*. 



nuttr 



Saiftmrt 



>•.«/ 
**■* 



B 



Hoaea Gatb Benjamin .. Canaan.. Nehem.iii.38>. XVI... On. a. Palm 

Hoiab, or Hotea Aaker ditto.... Joahaaxlz.SK> VII. .. 79 w. dhto..j 

Hiraoa, or Hnkkok Aiher ditto.... lChxan.Ti.7S. YIL .. «» ditto.. 

Hpl Padan Aram 

and Hamatb, Aram Shem... Gen. x.38.... 1 800 v. a. a Syria 

Humtab - Jndah Canaan.. Joanna xr.M. XII. .. 93 a. b. w Pafeati 

Hen Gad ditto.... Joanna xiil. 91 XIT... Mb.b.b ditto.. 

IauAJi, or Bileam , leeachar.... ditto.... JoahnaxvU. 11 IX 4Sa.b.w.... ditto. J 

Icowiom m Iconlom~ Igrcaonla ... AaiaMln. AeUxfr. 1.... XXIV. sssa.w.w.... Aaadftj 



InitAB Sehnlon.... Canaan. . Joehua xix.U. VUL. . §i». .. PalettJ 

Idckba orEdom. Arabia Petrora Arabia.. IaaiahxxxW.6 IV 100 a. w. b.w. Arabia 

Iim Iim Simeon Canaan.. Joahoa xr. 99. XII. .. 49e. w.b,w. Palaatl 

In-AMAtLiu Moab Arabia.. Nam. xxi. 11 . IV 43a.B.b.B... Arabia 

Lroir.orlron NaphUll... Canaan.. 1 Klnfaxr. SO. VII. .. 75 s. a. a..... PakstJ 

Illtmcvu Llbnrnia and ., 

Palmatia.... Macedonia. Bom.xr.19.. XXXV. 900 *. w....... Tarkq| 



Ixdia India India... Eetheri. 1.... 11 1800a_ Hiadot 

aun 

Inov orljon Naphtali ... Canaan. . Joah. xa. 38. . VII.... 73*. b. a..... Pateat 

Iiiimii Judah or 

Benjamin., ditto.... Joah.xix.41.. XI 19 w. b a. .. ditto,.! 

Inraat Benjamin ., ditto.... Joah. xriiLx*. XI 13 a. a. b. a., ditto.. 

Ibb-tob, or Tob Tobie, or Tabi- 

ani Syria.... 9 Sam. x. 8... XIX... 890 a. a. a- . . . Syria ! 

IaLsa or thb Gxvtius Great Sea.. Dodanim 

Cbiiilm, 

Ac Genealax.».. I Ow MediMi 



Iibabl, Kingdom of Jndea Tbetwelre 

Tribe*.... Canaan.. lSam.XT.98.. XVI II _. Palrat, 

IaaACKAa. Tribe of Samaria.... ditto.... Joah, xlx. 28.. IX if ditto . 

Italt Greda Magna . Kittim Jaraa M . ActaxxrlLl.. XXIII. 1140 a. w. b.w. Italy i 

Itbbab, or Juttah Jethlra Judah Canaan. . Joah, xr. 23 . . XIL .. 9ft a. b. a..... Palrati 

Ittab-kasim ...... Tacaiain Zebulon.... ditto.... Joah. xlx. 18. . V1IL.. Ma. b. a..... ditto.. J 

Iturba Traeonltea Manaaaeh 

byd. Jordan ditto . . . Luke Hi. 1. . . . XIII.. . w. w. a Syria . 

iTABorAva. Cvah. Shem... Ita.xxxrli.l3.il lSM>a.b.a.... Pmiai 

Jaaibb, Jaier, or Jakaia. Jaaer. Gad Canaan. . Nam. xxL 89 . XIV .. 49a.a.b. a... PaleauJ 
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Arwtefl* 








Smik. 


***r 

£atf. 


M*kru A'«. 


fiMrtv. 


#»u4«4fc. 




AflMftl* 





Aaia.. Om Repaired by the Priests. 

8. 5-5S.16 ditto .. Akka 

CM- 3S.54 ditto., ditto A Levities! city. 



ditto.. Algesira* 



ipoli A colony of Sham. 

a.3— J*. 17 ditto.. Damascus 

Haouran ditto., ditto .... Smitten by the Israelites under Moses . 

Ca-as. 9 ditto.. Akka.... A city of the Lerltes. 

PJO- 3i»Cognl,orConleh. ditto.. CognLor 

Konieh. This was the chief dry of the province of Lyeaonta. Here St. 
Paulpreaebed in the synagogue to the Jews, who stirred op 
the Gentiles, &c who afterwards stoned him.— See Derbe. 



H37-S.S ditto.. Akka 

M. ao — 34. SO El-Djcbal ditto.. Damascus This is the Greek name, formed from, and answering to, the 

Hebrew Edom. It was denounced by Isaiah, and from this 
place a great multitude followed Christ. 

»L3*-S4.» ditto.. Gasa 

p.10— to S* ditto.. Damascus An encampment of the Israelites. 

t 50-35. 39 ditto.. Akka .... A fenced dty.-Smitten by Benhadad, king of Syria, 
li - 19.40 Croatia and Dal- 

Europe Illyria. . . . This place was distinguished into two parts ; Liburnta to the 

north, where now lies Croatia; and Dalmatia to the south ; 
3 Tim. It. 10. Here St. Paul preached the gospel. 



Hindoostan Asia.. Mooltan 

ftc So named from its great western river Indus. Under the 

sceptre of Ahasuerus. 

£iS-33.44 ditto.. Akka .... See IJon. 



11.46- 34.57 ditto.. Gasa Probably the same as Beth-ihemash . 

H. 54— *.3B ditto.. Damascus 



£.»— at. WEzsonet ditto., ditto The Syrians of this place came to help the children of Ammoa 

who were smitten by Joab.— 8ee Helam. 



Cyprus, Candia, 
Sicily, &c Europe 



& Asia. Levant... This appellation was given to all the southern promontories 
and islands in the Mediterranean Sea, vis. Italy, Greece. 
Spain, Ac. 



M Palestine Asia 

Esdnclon ditto.. Akka.... One of the twelve tribes of Israel, 

Q. 4S — 14. 35 Naples Europe Naples. 

tt.2— a. 24 Asls .. Damascus A Levitical city. 

tie— 3S.34 ditto.. Akka.... A boundary town of Zebulon. 



, Djedour ditto . . Damascus Of this place Philip was tetrarch. 

It »J - 49. SO Merve-el Nabr. . ditto .. Kborassan A city of Idolatry. 
- 17 - 1 38. 8 Djezazeor Jenas ditto . . Damascus Tsken by the Israelites under Monet. 
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THt* «r 



S* .«f 



^r i '••*■» 



K*j»aB-»A»xkA Codoo WIMmw 

of Kadaab 

.. Baaa.xxxJi.8. IT..... 8»a.w.b-a. 



KA»a«B.or BitbBMb .... . . _ _ 

""i.... Nam. xx. 1... IT..... 4Ba.w.b.a. 



Kabmb Mbkma* Kadaab.... ditto.... Doat.xxxii.Il IT..... 8Da.w.b.a.. 



Kabmobitbo Arabia. ditto.... Qeaoak xr.19 HI.... 4Sn. 

Kabab Aabar Cum. Joahu xix.96 TIL-. »■. 



KaVAB, OrC«BaofGaII- „ _ _ _ 

1m Ctu.. lobalon.... lino.... JoaaU.ll.... TUT... fO».b. 



Ka«ab, Btar ArudlaotJa, or 

laaaaaaob ditto.... Joabaa xvi. 8. X. .. 4f b. w. fc. w. dtao 

Kabbaa Ooraeaa, or Car- 

Jodak ditto... Joaboa it. 1. XII... a8a.w. ditto 



Bab* aim, or Aabtarotk 

Caraaiia ••••* afiimar b. 

byd. Jordaa ditto .. . . QibobIi xfr. a. X1IL. . 74 a.m. Ana. 

Kab*a> or Kattab. Sebalon.... ditto.... Joabaa xxi. W Till... «7«.Ka ditto 

EAmvAB.or KirJatbaiBi HapbtalL... ditto.... Jotboa xxi. » Til... 7*«.b.a ditto-.. 

Ka**ab, or Kartab SabaloB.... ditto.... Joabaa xix. 15 TIIL. . *7 ■.a. a.... dirts.. 

Kbbab, OoaBtiy of GoirOBM Bdom Arabia-, IaaiabxxL. If II •aa.b.B..... Arabia.. 

Kaaaxota Reuben .... CaaaaB.. Joahua rill. 18 HT... 44a Palee* 

Kbb-bob* ari»a»» or 

Klabloa laaarbar.... ditto.... iCbroB.Ti.7S. IX..... B »«> ditto.. 

Kbbbbb Nafbtau Cadaa,Coalasaalfa»btali... ditto.... Joabaa xx. 7. Til... 74a. k-B-... ditto... 

Kbbblatba Bl-Paraa . Arabia... Nam.xxxliLa IT..... Utt«.a.«. . 



Jadab Canaan.. Jo&b. xt. « .. XH... »a.w.b.a.. faint 

KawATB,or Kaaatb No- 

bab,orNobab . Caaatba.. MaBaaaea, 

bjd.JordaB ditto.... Nam. sxxiL 49 Xin.. ••■• »•»• •-•*£»- .. 
Kbbatb Nobab, Ktaatb 

orMobaa Caaatba MMiarwrb. 

byd-Jordaa ditto.... 1CBTOB.U S.XI1T... 9Da.«. B.... ditto. . 

Ka«TB» BeabcB ditto.... GeneaUxr.ia. in.... .. aitto .. 

Kaatactrai Moab ditto.... GonaahixT.ia. HI.... 70s. a. a ditto.... 

Kaaiora, or Kiriotb Jadab ditto.... Jota. i».».. XII... 47*.w. b-».. dttta... 

Basis, Talltj of Benjamin .. ditto.... Joan, xriil. SL XL. . . . 90 a-b.a^... ditto..-* 

Kraaora • Hattayab, or 

Toobal Paraa Arabia.. NaouxlM .. IT..... 133 a. a. w-... Arabk. 

KiaaAm, or Jokaeaa Bpbraha.... Caaaaa.. Joab.sxi.8t.. X..... SOx.b. w.... Fabat.. 



KiBBovor Codiou. Brook 
of. Benjamin... ditto.... 1 Blag* li. a? . XTL . . 90a.b.a..... dttta... 

Kcaaos, FWldsof .Jadab ditto.... 3Kinc»xxliL4 U.* 

XTL 90 a. b. a..... ditto.... 

Bibab Jadab ditto.... Joab«a x? . 92 . XIX .. Ci.. ditto.... 
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IM Lmg. 



St 



Qmartw. 



Pmrimrtar 
P»»kaHe. 



: 15 — 3S. SO Sexka Asia . . Damascus Slhon, king of the Amor I let, having refused to let the children 



won, King or the Amorltes, having refused to let the children 
of Israel mm through hit land, leathered hli people against 
them, and was utterly destroyed, and hli land was afterwards 
divided between Beuben and Gad for an Inheritance. 



I U - 3S. SS Serka ditto., ditto..'... At this place Jacob wrestled with an angel and prevailed, he 

then called the place Penlel. 

L9-3S.M Bagifc, or Yebea. ditto., ditto The men of this city, seeing that Nabash the Ammonite had 

encamped against (t, proposed a covenant, with a promise to 
scire him, bnt he proposed to put out the right eye of the 
Israelites as a reproach, whereupon the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon Sanl, who utterly destroyed the Ammonites, and 
afterwards became the first King of Israel. 

{.28 — 3S.S4 Bagib, or Yebea. ditto., ditto Sanl rescued this place from the Ammonites: and here the 

bodies of Saul and Jonathan were deposited after having 
been taken down from the walls of Bethshan.— See Beth- 
ahean.— See also above. 

1. 5* — 94. 48 YebnaiOr lebno. ditto . . Gaxa. .... A strong city of the Philistines conquered by Usxlah. 

L»-ft.« ditto.. Akka..... A city of the Philistines, and its wall was broken down by 

Usxlah. 

L 12 — 35. 88 ditto.. Damascus Here Christ conversed with a woman of Samaria, who testified 

of him, that he told her all things that ever she did. 

1.13-15.81 ditto., ditto 

1 17 — 86. « Djesace.orJehar. ditto . . ditto. .... A city of the Levltes.— Slhon, king of the Amoritea, defeated at 

this place by the Israelites under Moses. 

L17-3&. 6 DicsaxevorJehar. ditto .. ditto A city of thelites. -See above. 

L17-3S. ditto., ditto See Jahas, &c above. 

L13-3S.16 ditto., ditto 

I 5* — 34. 48 Jatma ditto.. Gata SeeJabneh. 

L27-3S.21 ditto.. Akka 

I.M.-S5. 3 ditto.. Qua 

, Europe 

ft Asia So called from one of the sons of Noah, whose descendants 

are supposed to have peopled the whole of Europe, and part 
of Asia. 

1 41 — 3ft. 94 Asia .. Akka. 

158 — is. 17 ditto.. Damascus A boundary town between Manaseeh and Ephralm. 

t I — 34. 47 Jaffa, or Yaffle . . ditto.. Gaxa .... The port which was appointed for the reception of cedars and 

other materials for the building of Solomon's temple.— See 
Joppa. 

143 — 35. i Yarmuk ditto., ditto A royal city which assisted Adoni-xedek, king of Jerusalem, 

against Gideon. 

LM — 35.11 ditto.. Akka..... A Levitical city. 

.20 — 35. 6Attlr ditto.. Gaxa..... A dty in the mountains of Judah. 

ditto.. Anadoll.. Colonised by the descendants of Japheth. 

L3J-3S. 6 ditto.. Gaxa 

1 17 — 3S. « 8xye ditto.. Damascus A fortified city.— See Jaaxer. 



L (l — 34. 39 ditto . . Gasa Forming a boundary between Dan add Benjamin. 

L 4? — 35. 1* El-Khoda. Kho- 

desvorEl-Goota. ditto .. Damascus See Ariel, and Jerusalem. 

ditto., ditto Descendants of Canaan. , 

a 2 
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Stri/frt Km 



Km 



TtVbtwr 
/Vwtae*. 



GmnA?. 



Sertftmt 



y». •/ 






Jbs&x-sakaddtha Manassefc. 

byd. Jordan Canaan. Gen.xxxi. 47. XHL.. CSx.n. , 

jBHOsnarnaT, Valley of Benjamin 

and Dan., ditto.... Joel iii. 3 A 12. XVL.. On. A a. .. .ditto. 



JanoTAa-JTaaa, or " far 
Loan trill tee or pro- 
mid: u 



Manaaaeh.. ditto.... Gen.xxti. 14.. Ill — 38 b. v. n ditto., 



JitHOTAn-Biasi, or ** the 
Loan my banner." Horeb Sinai... Exodus xviUft IV 40a. a. w..... Arabia 



JaaoTAK-iKALOM, or 
" f** Loan tend peace." 



.. Canaan.. Juntas ri. 34 . IX. 



ton. n. 



Palest, 



Jsaco, or Jehuid Dan ditto.... Joanna xlx.46. XI 33w.b.e. — ditto.. 

Janan Joktan Arphaxad Genesis x. 36 . 1 -., 



JaaAKXBLirai Simeon Canaan.. 18am. xxrii.10 XIX... 16 a 

Jaaicno, or City of Palm 
Tree* Hierachns. .... Benjamin .. ditto JoabualLl .. XI I7a. a. a ditto 



Jaaxcao, Watenof. Benjamin .. ditto SKingsiLSl . XI 17n.it. n — diets .. 

Jaaicno, Plainaof Benjamin .. ditto.... Joshua ▼. 10.. XI 90b, h. n .... ditto.. 

Jbbubl, Wilderness of Judah ditto.... 2Chron. xx. 16. XII. .. SO a. b. ...... ditto ., 

JERUSALEM, Salem, Je- 

bus, or Ariel Rierosolyma .. Judah and 

Benjamin. . ditto. . . . Josh, iriii. 28. XVI. . . ditto . . . 



Jbshavab, or Mlcdal- 

Senna Jodan ditto.... 2Chzo. xiii. 10. XU. .. Hi.b.i ditto 

Jnanrnoif Judah ditto.... Num. xxi. 90 . XII. .. 36 a. a. n ditto 

Jbtmah Dan ditto.... Joshua xix. 42 XI 31 w.'. ditto. 
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g**-ar. 



/V« 



Asia.. Dhbmou At this place Abrem defeated Cheldorlaomer and his army.— 

Sea alio Jehoehephat, Valler of. 

43. 0—46. OKur ditto .. Armenia . A place of captivity 

31. 36 — 36. 10 Mehatet-el Harj. ditto .. Damaaena Here the Moabltes, being deceived by the appearance of tbe 

water wbicb waa mlraculooaly aeat over the land, were 
■mitten by tbe Israelites, and the kin* of Moab afterwards 
offered hie eldeei aoa aa a burnt offering-. 

36.19 M ditto., ditto The Embus m tela place were smitten by Chedorlaomerand his 

army. 

36.14 ditto., ditto * 

86. ip ditto., ditto..... SeeKlriathaim. 

36.30 ditto., ditto 

36.31 ditto.. Akka..... A city of the Levitea. 

3a. 16 El.Kbalyl ditto . . Damaaena At this place Sarah, the win of Abraham, died.— See Hebron. 

36.69..... ditto., ditto M 



31. 


63 


31. 


67 


31-63 


SI. 


40 


33.67 


31. 


99 


31. 


63 



31.48—36. 9 ditto., ditto See Kirjath-jearlm. 

31. IS— 3ft. 12 Kerek ditto .. ditto. .... Here Baiak brought Balaam, and entertained him, and after* 

wards took him to several high places to curse ike Israelites. 



31. 48 — 86. 9 KuriyetelEnab ditto .. ditto The Ark of the Lord was brought from AbinadaVa bouse, and 

at N action's floor, near this place, Uuah was struck dead 
for presuming to pat forth his hand to save it from foiling. 



3L 33 — 36.13 ditto., ditto A city of the Lcvlica. 

33.39—36.41 ditto.. Akka..... See Kedeah, Ac, 

33.39— 36.41 ditto., ditto Ditto. 

XL 46— 36. 7 ditto., ditto At this plate the Israelites slew the prophetsof Baal by the 

• order of Elijah, who afterwards promised tbe return of rain, 
which he was made the instrument of withholding.— Sea 
Carmel, Mount. 



31.43—86. 9 ditto.. 

33.44 — 36.20 ditto.. Akka.. . The Canaanltea were never expelled from this place. 

Europe A colony of Japheth. 

30.68 — 94. 6 - Aala.. Gam .... See Libnah. 

SL33— 34.69 ditto., ditto Taken by Joshua -and here ho emote Honun, king of Qeser, 

who eame to help it. 

31. •—34.66 - ditto., ditto Isaac dwelt at .this place after the death of hJafotktr Abraham. 

—See Beer-Lahai-roL 



31.47 — 36.14 ditto. 



98.16—36. Tel el-Kadi.... ditto.. Akka..... At this place the children of Dan robbed Mlcab of als Idols, and 

took his priest with them.— See Dan and Cesarea Philippi. 

Sf.66 -36.46 ditto., ditto A fortided'dty. 

37. 18 — 39. 6 Latakia^. ditto.. Tripoli .. A place where St. Paul preached, and thence wrote his first 

eplotle to Timothy. 
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TVOtar 




Afe tf 



Crate 



LASaA ..... 
Laob>bqb, 



Calalraee. 



xxrlLS.. IHT. MP 
r. 19. XIV... a 



Lbbaxob, Coaatr/ot... IAum.... 
Lbbabo*, Yalley of. Liaaaaa, T. 



LBBABOB.TOWarot lam^Aafaed, 

Lbbabob. Moaatalae of . Libeaea. 

Lbabotb. or Bothkeboth ■• 

Lbbobab, or 1 



Bphraim... ditto... Joahaaxli. 13 X 

Syria .. Joahaal.4 . 
ditto ... Joshua xL 17 . TIL 

Caaaaa.. 8jef BoLtO. 4. YII. 
ditto... Deal 1.7 .... Til. 
ditto .. . Joobbb xr. a XII. 
ditto... Jad|aaxxl.l9lX., 



130 
130 



81i 



109 



U 



Lbbabim, Lebim, or 
Lybla.. 7..... 



Lbbi, or lamata-kbl. . . . 
Lbobbm, Lalah. Daa, or 



Bam.... Gaaaaiax.U. IT..... 
Caaaaa.. Jadge* xt. * . XII . .. 



Libbab 

Libbab Libaa 

Libya, Lamm, or Laaa* 



Napaiatt.... ditto... JoahaaxJx. 47. TIL .. n 



LoB,orLydda ... ( . 
Lobbbab, or Dobir . 



Lybla.... 
DIoBpoUa 



Kadeaa .... Arabia.. Nem.xxxttlJ4lT...., 
Jadah Caaaaa. . Joaaaa x. ». . XIL .. 

Minalm.... Phot.... AeuU.10.... IT..... 
Daa Caaaaa.. lCaroo.Tiil.lS. XL... 



Lobih, Lybla, or Lata* 
Mm. Lybla.... 

Loa 

LVBIM 

Ltrarra 

Lea, or BataoMea 

Ltoaobia Lyeaoaia 



byd.Jordaa ditto... Slam.ix.4 .. XUL.. 
innate.... Egypt- NabaaiULV. IT..... 
Aipaaxad... Shan... Geaeelax.9.1 



403 
91 

V 



Wmlm.... Ham.... Geaeaiix.13. 1 

Xoab Arabia.. Ifctiakxr.fi.. it.... 

Beajamm .. Caaaaa . Gob.sxtU1.19. XI 

AalaMUL AetaxlT.6 ... XX1T. 



Ltcia Lyda.... 

LTBBA,orLod DloapoUa 



no 
» 

7 
400 



... ActaxxTtL fi . XXIII. SO 
Caaaaa.. Aetata. a .. XX1IL SI 



Libia Lydia.... 

Ltotba... Lyatra... 

Maacatbi. or Maaaaah. . Maaoathi 

IIaacbab, or Maaoathi.. Maaoathi 



AalaM».ExaK.xxx.».. XXIV. 640 

Lyeaoaia AcUxIt.s... XX1T. SBS 

Mraaawih, 
ayd.Jordaa Caaaaa.. Deal. 1U. 14.. XHI.. 91 



MAAua'Aerabbtaa, Ice.. 



)fAAj.BB.Acrabblm, Ao- 
itof 



eyd.Jordaa ditto... 9 8am. x. 6 .. XUL.. 91 
ditto... JoahaaxT.S.. XII. .. 46 



Maabatb, or Marota , 
Maobbobia 



Jadah ditto ... JoahaexT.B.. XIL.. 41 

Jadah ditto M . Joahoaxr.iO. XIL .. 14 



doaia . Acta xix. 99 .. XXIT. 980 



v. .. Medn« 



.1 
a. a. 



V.B.W. 

B.B.... 
BwB~... 

b.a-.. 

B.B.... 



Syria, 



a.v Tripoli 

W.B.W. 



b.B~... 



W. b. W. 



b. a.. Noma 



D.W.... 



a.w. 



B.B. ... Fatet. 

a. ■« ... ditto. . . 
B»Bv.... ditto. ., 

B.B..... ditto... ■ 

V. B.B.. ditto... 
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31. V— 36.20 Asia .. Damascus 

K- 37 -36. 84 ditto.. Akka.... Near this place was Nabobs vineyard, which king Abab co- 
veted: and his wife Jezebel, by a fraud, caused Naboth to ba 
atoned, when A nab took possession of the vineyard, by which 
a corse waa brought on Abab, Jezebel, and all their house. 

B, 57 — 36.2SMerdj-lbnAamer ditto .. ditto Here the Spirit of the Lord descended upon Gideon, and here 

the Lord gave him the aign he required, by causing the fleece 
to be wet or dry at his bidding. 

3128— 3S. 33 ditto., ditto Here the Israelites assembled against the Philistine*. 

31- SI— 3S. 1 ditto.. Gasa 

33.46-36.90 ditto.. 



.. ditto.. Beloochia- 

tan Colonised by the sons of Joktan. 



3110— 3*. 48 ditto.. Damascus The army of Zeba and Zalmunnah overthrown by the army 

under Gideon. 

3L37 — 3S.JJ ditto., ditto 

33.37 — 35. 8 ditto.. Akka .... Adtyof the Levitea. 

33.37— 3S. 8 ditto., ditto A royal and Levities! city 

AjemlenJ Kbo- .. _ 

rassaa. ditto ..Khorassaa Colonised by the descendants of Sham. 

31-34 —35.11 ditto.. Damascus 

30-30- 35.40 WadyMooea.... ditto., ditto See 8elah.- Taken by Amaiiah. 

H S- 34.47 Jaffa, or Yafla... ditto . Gasn From this place Jonah took ship tor Tanhlsh, and In his 

S usage was thrown into the sea by the mariners.— Here 
««_**.-.»«... 9M * "•««*•« Tabitha to life. 

*\. so - as. 46 Molet Haabeia, 

or Sheriat-el 

Keblr ditto . . Damascus The principal river of Palestine, and is almost the only river in 

the country which continues to flow in the summer. It rises 
In Dan, near to Caesarea Phllippi, at the foot of mount Leba« 
non ; It enrera the Samoehoritee, or waters of Merotn ; 
passes soot b ward to the Lake of Genaesaret, or Sea of Tibe- 
rias, through which it passes ; enters the valley of El-chor, 
and is lost in the Dead Sea. Its whole coarse, from its rise 
till it enters the Dead Sea, is about 160 miles.— Our Lord 
, was baptised of John in this river. 

El-Ghor ditto., ditto This was chosen by Lot on hit separation from Abraham.— See 

Dead Sea. 



ap.80— M.30CallahNahar.... ditto.. Faran.... An encampment of the Israelites. 

ditto.. Gasa and 

Damascus One of the twelve tribes of IsraeL 

33. 3— 3S. 43 ditto.. Akka.... The bridge supposed to be Jacob's is near this place. 

3L 30— 36.16 ditto.. Damascus Hebron, a cUy of refuge, stood on this mountain.— Sea Hebron. 



ditto., ditto It was to this place Jesus was led by the Spirit, and here ha 

fasted forty days ; after which he waa tempted of the devfl. 

ditto.. Akka and 

Damascus One of the three grand divisions of Palestine in the time of Ova 
Savtoua, and of which Herod was Tetrareh. 



3L 1ft — 3ft. • Yottah ditto .. Damascus A Levi ileal city. 

31. 13-36.30 ditto.. «*«0 > 
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Kadbui babxba Cedes Wilderness 

of Kadeeh 

orZin .... Arabia-. Num. xxxii.8. IV..... 80 a. ar. b. a. 

Kju>isa,orRithmah.... Rakam, Rekeaa — t 

orRakim Paran ditto.... Ram.xx.1 ... IT..... 48 it. vr.k. •.. ditto.. 

Kaabsb Mbbzsab XAdesb.... ditto.... Dcot.ixril.51 IT..... 80a.w.b.a.. ditto.. 

Kahmobitis Arabia. ditto.... Genesis xv. Will.... 4»b.b.b Palest 

Kasas Aaker Canaan- . Joahna six. 38 VDL .. . 89* ditto... 

Kabak, or Con of Gelt- 

lee Caaav. BcboloB.... ditto.... John U. 11.... Tin... » a.b.a~... ditto... 



KABAa, River.... Arandiaetls, or 

" Btthmlmand 

Joahna xvL 8. X. .. « ■- or. b. w. ditto. 



Caxuu Bphralmand 

ntaaasseh ditto.... 



Kabxaa Coracea, or Car. 

carta-. Jodak ditto.... Joanna xt. a. HI... 68 a. w ditto.... 

Kabbaix, or Aahtarotk 

Carnaim Manasseh, 

byd. Jordan ditto.... Genesis xiv. S. HIT.. . 74b.b- ditto... 

Kabva, or Kattah Zebolon.... ditto.... Joshua xxL S4 VIII.. . *7s.b.B..... ditto.. . 

KaBtaw, or Klrjatbaim Naphtall.... ditto.... Joahna xxL 82 VII . . . 71a. b. «-.... ditto.... 

Kavtab, or Xartab Zebulon .... ditto.... Joshua xlx. 15 VIII... *7 a. b.a .... ditto — 

Kbbab, Country of Cedreaaa Edom Arams.., Isalahxxi. 16 IL..... B©e.b.a Arabia.. 

Kbobxotb Reuben.... Canaan. . Joshua xili. 18 XTV. . . 44b Fakes.. 

Kansas, Kiahan or 

KJahion Iaaachar.... ditto.... iChron. t1. 75. IX. mb.v.b..... ditto.... 

Kbdxsb Natbtau Cades, Cedlaraa Napbtail... ditto.... Joshua xx. 7. VII... 74 a. b. a ditto.... 

KnnuATBA Bl-Paraa . Arabia... Num.xxxiiLSS IV lGSw. i.w. .. Arabia.. 

KaxtJiB Jndab C a n aa n . Joaa.ar.44 .. III... 30a.w.b.a.. palest.. 

KaRATH.or Keaath No- 
baa, or Nobab Canatna Manasseh, 

bjd.Jordaa ditto.... N am . xxxii. 42X111.. »»■ »• «•••• ditto.. . 
Xubatb Nobab, Kenath 

or Nobab Canatba Manaaseb, 

byd. Jordan ditto.... lCbroa.il 33.XHT... 90a. a. a.... ditto.... 

Kaairas Reuben ditto.... Genesis xv. 19. III.... M ditto... 

Kanuiiras Hoab ditto.... Genesis xv. 19. III.... 70a. a. a..... ditto.... 

KaaxoTa,or Kirlotb Jndab ditto.... Joeb.xv.Si .. XII... 47 a-w.b. a., ditto.... 

Kara, Valley of Benjamin .. ditto.... Joan, xrlii. 81. XI »a.b.x»... ditto.... 

XnaoTB-HATVATAB. or 

Tbphel Paran Arabia.. Nuxn.xi.84 .. IV..... 133 a. a. w..... Arabia.. 

Kibiam, or Jokneam Bphralm.... Canaan.. Josh. xxi. 9. . X..... 30 a. a. w.... Palest.. 

Kxnaoa or Cadre*, Brook 

of. Benjamin... ditto.... 1 Xinga U. a? . XVL . . SOa.b. a ditto.... 

Koaon, Fields of Jodah ditto.... SKinnxxiii.4 XI. A 

XVL 398.0.8..... ditto.... 

Xipab Jodak ditto.... Joshnaxv.3S.XII. .. Ka ditto.... 
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28—35.17 Ask.. Damascus The burial place at Abraham and his wife SmiL-ImMm, 

Field of. 

.. ditto.. Anadoli.. A colony of Japheth. 

13-34.31 ditto.. Gate 



tt — 34.39 ditto.. Da m na e n s The king of tbia place, with several others, were destroyed by 

Joshua at the water* of Meron. 

M— a*. ditto., ditto 



46 — ». 38 El-Medjde ditto .. Akka .... Christ took ship sad sailed over to this place after feeding the 

live thousand- 



Hajttjaw ditto A. colony of Japheth. 



23 — SO. 2 • ditto.. Damascus So named by Jacob after he met the angels.-S«e Peaeel, and 

Jabbok, Fords of. 

23 — 84.54 ditto.. Oaaa The birthplace of Samson. 

53 — 34. M • ditto . . ditto. .. .. Under the government of one of Solomon's purveyors. 

27—35. 1 ditto., ditto The Canaanltea were panned to this place by Joshua. 

39—33.14 ditto.. El-Tleh.. A station of the Ioraelitee. 

99— 35. IS El-Khalyl ditto.. Damascus See Hebron. 

39 — 35. 15 ditto . . ditto Here Abraham pitched his tents, and entertained three angels* 

who revealed the destruction of Sodom, &c —Here also ha 
received the promise of a son, whom he called Isaac, wakm 
was fulfilled. Gen. zxi. 3. 



ditto . , ditto One half of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. 



20 - 35.10 ditto., ditto..... Ditto. 

25 — u. lOUa'in ditto., ditto 



25 — 35. io ditto., ditto Here David hid himself from the pursuit of Saul. See also 

Eagedi, Ziph, and Hachllah. 

30— aa.lt ditto,. Bl-Tieh.. The waters of this place were too bitter to drink, but Moses by 

command of God, threw in the branch of a tree, and they 
became sweet. 



35-35. ditto. 

35 — 34.50 ditto.. Gaza..... Here Asa, the son of Abijah, smote Zerah an Ethiopian, who 

came out against him with an immence host, and carried 



awar great spoils In sheep and camels.— It was also the 
birthplace of the prophet Mlcah. 



36— 36.10 ditto. 

40— 38. Europe Hellas.... This was the court of the Areopagites, and here St. Paul 

preached to the Athenians. 



A«i« .. AjjefJrab*. A eolony of Aram. 



SB — 35. 17 ditto.. Akka..... A dty of the Levites. 

18— 84. ditto.. EVTleh.. So called by Moses after he had smitten the rock, from which 

water was obtained for the Israelites, after they commenced 
their sojourn in the wilderness.— See Horeb. 



« — aft, U . ditto . Damascus Here tbe princes of the Israelites dug a well, by the directs*? 

of Moses, with their staves. 

ditto., ditto Bebuilt by Ellashab the high priest. 

33 — 38. 58 ditto.. Akka..... Northern boundary of Canaan. 

49 - 36. 11 Madebn. ditto.. Damascus Laid waste by the Iaraelitea. 
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ScHptmrt Xmm*. 



AW I r -*~ 



.V*. af 



I Ctmatff 



Kxbo'b Dalb, or Sbaveh , Jadab Cumi.. GeneaUxiT.17. XIL... Oe.w Palest..; 

Kin, Country of Oyroe..... Armenia.... AaU.... SKIactxvL9. IV 730*. n.b. b.. Sua*., 

Kib-babaibtb, or Rab- 
bath Moab Axeopolia Moab Canaan. . 3 King* UL 3*. IV 40b. a. a..... Syria . , 



Kibiatbaim, or Kb- 
jathaim Reuben .... ditto.... Oeaeela xiv. S. XTV. . . 38 b. Palest... 

Kibjatb Benjamin., ditto.... Joeh. xvliL 38. XL.... 11 a. n.w.... ditto . , 

Kibjatbaim, or Klria- 
thalm Reuben .... ditto.... Joan. zllL 19 . XTV. . . 18 b ditto . 

KimnKmoTi Reuben .... ditto.... AnoeU.3.... XIV... 38 a. a. a dfcxo.. , 

Kibjatbaim, or Kartan Naphtall... ditto.... lChroa. vl. 76. VU. .. . 73b. b. a..... ditto. 

Xibjatb-abba, Hebron, 

or Manure Hebron ........ Judah ditto.... Gen. xxiii. i. . XII.... 17a.b.w..... ditto., j 

Kibjatbabim Reuben .... ditto.... Ena U.S.... XIV... 38 b ditto..-. 

Kibjatb-baaL, or Klr- 

Jath-jearlm, or BUhah, „ , , m 

orBaaiah Judah ditto.... Joanna xr. 60. XII.... 8w dHto .., 

KtajATB-nnaoTB Cbarax Moab ditto.... Num. xxli. 39. IV ttn.a. a Syria .. 

Kibjatb-jbabim. or Kir- * 
lath-baaL orBiibeh, or 
Baalah Judah ditto.... Joanna xt. 60. XII. .. Iv Paleet,^ 

KtajATH-iBrBBB, Debir, 

orKirjath-aanneh.. Jodah ditto.... Joanna zr. 15. XIL .. Sa. b.w„... ditto... * 

Kibbiob, Kiibon, or 

Kedeah Iancbar.... ditto.... Joabua xla. 30 IX.. . . . Ma.*, a..... ditto... 

Kianoa. Kiehkm, or 
Kedesh Imaebar.... ditto.... Joahna xxt 38 IX- . . . Ma.n.s ditto ... 

Kjibob, Brook Iaaaebar.... ditto.... lKsa.aviil.40lX..... 60a.b.w.... ditto. .. 



Kitbxisb JBdah ditto.... Joabaa n. 40. XIL .. 10 a. v.b. v. ditto 

Kitbob Sebnlon.... ditto.... Judge*!. 80.. V1IL.. Mjr ditto.... 

Kittxbi Jaran Japetk.. Genealax.4.. I Greece 

* Italy.. 

Labab Jodah Canaan. . Dent. i. 1 .... XII. .. 80*. w. File*.. 

Laobiib Jadab ditto.... Joshua x. 33 . . XII. .. 33 e. v. ditto..-. 

Labai-boi, Well of Simeon.... ditto.... Gen. xxIt. 63 . XII. .. *0a.w.b.w. ditto.... 

Labmam Jadab ditto ... Joabaa xr. 40. XII. .. Sw. ditto 

Lahb, Dan, Leshem, or 
Ceaarea-Philippi Paneaa Naphtall... ditto .... Judges xyUL7. VIL .. Mw. b.a.... ditto.... 

Lakobi Napbtall... ditto.... Joehua xix. 33 VII. .. TSn.w.au... ditto.... 

Laodioba Laodicea Hamatb.... Syria... CoLIt. 13.... XIX... 460b. w. Turkey » 
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Qm**r. 



r—uae. 



Alia.. Damascus At tkii plexe Abrem defeated Cheldorlaomer and hla army.- 

Sea alao Jehoahaphat, Valler of. 

43. 0—46. OKor ditto.. Armenia .A place of captirlty 

11. 38 — 98. 10 ttehetet-elHarJ. ditto .. Damascus Hera the Moabltea, being deceived by the appearance of the 

water which waa miracaloualy tent over the land, were 
•mitten by the Israelites, and the kin* of Moab afterwarda 
offered his eideat too aa a burnt offering. 

ILiJ— 38.69 M ditto., ditto The EmiinsM this plac* were smitten by ChedorlaoniaT and fail 

army. 

31.87— 38.14 ditto., ditto * 

11. S3 — 35. » ditto., ditto. .... See Kirlatheim. 

31.40- 3a. 30 ditto., ditto 

J2.67-35.3S ditto.. Akka..... A city of the Levitea. 

31. 29 — 38. 16 El-Khalyl ditto . . Damascus At thia place 8arah, the win of Abraham, died.— See Hebron. 

31.32— 36.69. ditto., ditto „ 



31. 4B— 31. 9 ditto., ditto See Klijath-jearim. 

31. 13 — 3ft. 13 Kerek. ditto .. ditto. .... Here Balak brought Balaam, and entertained him, and after- 
warda took him to aeveral high placet to curee the Iaraelitea. 

3L 4g — 3ft. ft Kuriyet el Saab ditto . . ditto . .... The Ark of the Lord waa bronght from Abinadab*t bonat, and 

at Nachon's floor, near thU place, Utsah waa struck dead 
tor presuming to pnt forth bis hand to save it from (ailing. 

31.23~3t.lS ~ ditto., ditto AeltyoftheLerites. 

33.30—33.41 ditto.. Akka..... See Kedeah, ftc 

33.39—33.41 ditto., ditto Ditto. 

3L43— 36. 7 ditto., ditto At this place the Israelites slew the prophets of Baal by the 

• order of Elijah, who afterwards promised the ret am of rain, 
which he was made the instrument of withholding.— See 
Carmel, Mount. 



31.45— 33. 9 ditto.. Damascus 

33.44— 3a, 20 ditto.. Akka.. . The CanaanJtea were new expeUed from this place. 

• Europe .......... A colony of Japheth. 

3X63 — 34. 6 ~ Asia .. Gasa .... See Libnah. 

31.33—34 89 ditto., ditto Taken by Joanna -sad here he smote Hoimn, king of Outer, 

who came to help it. 

31. 8—34.33 ditto., ditto Isaac dweU at thUpUc* after the death of hiamthex Abraham. 

—Sea Becr-Lahai-roi. 

31.47-38.14 ditto.. 



3L 14—38. OTdeHUdl.... ditto.. Akka..... At this place the children of Dan rohbadMicah of hla idols, and 

took bis priest with them.- See Dan and Ceaarea PhillppL 

33,88-38.48 ditto., ditto A fortined'city. 

37.19 — 29. 8 LaiaUa.*. ditto.. Tripoli .. A place where St. Paul pnaebed, and thence wrote hla first 

epistle to Timothy. 
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THktm 



*• * 



C 



Labba 



Lasbabov, Baron, or 
Sharon 



Phatstoa., 
Calhiraoe. 



Crete 



AetoxxvU.8.. IHT. MOv.r.v. .. afediter. 
. GcMeiii.19.ZlT... Ub.b.b 



Ephralm... ditto ... Joafaaa xii. U X Ii.w.k.i. dicta. 



Lbbabob, Country of. . . . Iibenai.... 
Lbbabob, Valley of. Iihenna,T. 



Aaberaad 
Phoenicia. Byrla .. 



Lbbabob, Tower of. Temp. Angnsd . 

Limkoi, Monntsina of . Llbanne 

Lbabotb, or Bethleaboth 

Lbbobab, or Leboaa 



ditto, 



Joehoal.4 .. XIX... MDb.b.b... 
Joanne tL 17 . VII.... U0 a. b. b... 



.. Syri*~. 



ditto.. 

Simeon .... ditto.., 
Ephraim... ditto-. 



, Bjof8oLvtL4.VII. . 
Deal. 1. 7 .... VII. . 
Joebna zt. S3. X1L . 
JadgeexxLlOlX... 



. 100 a. h. j 

. 109 a. b. 

. tS w. e. 

. IS* 



Syria... 
ditto... 



ditto. 



Lima bix, Lnblm, or 
LyMa 



Lew, or Bemeth-lobl 

LaeaaK, Lelth, Daa, or 
Ceearea-Philippl Panlae 



Lib v as. 
Libbab. 



Libia, Lubim, or Leha- 
blm Lybla 

Loa,orLydda ... ; Dioepolia 

Lombab, or DeUr , 

Loam, Lybla, or Leha- 



MiirelBi.... Ham.... GeBealBX.lt. IT..... 98a.b. w Tripoli . 

Stmaoa Caaaaa.. Jadfeex*. 9 . XII... a0a.w.b.w. Palest... 

NaphtalL. .. ditto ... Josnoaxlx.47. TIL .. 93 a. b. a ditto. . . . 

Kedeah .... Arabia.. Num.xxxttLM IV..... 80 a. w. Arabia.. 

Jadab Caaaaa.. Josnaax.29.. XII. .. 90w. a.w.... Palest.. 

Mlsralm.... Phut.... AcuU. 10.... iy 400 w 

Dan Canaan.. lChren.vUl.12. XI 2la.w.a.w. 

Manaawh, 

byd. Jordan ditto .. . 2 Bern. Ix. 4 . . XI1L. . 67 a. a..., 



ditto. 



Lybla.... 

Lea , 

Leant 

Lvarra 

Loi, or BetheMoi 

Ltoaobia Lycaoaia 



Mbaralm.... Egypt.. Nab«mlii.9. IT..... 400 w. 

Arphaxad... Shem... Geaealox.22. 1 600b 

Misralm.... Ham.... Genealsx. U. I M0 e.w.b.a.. liabia. 

Moab Arabia.. Iaalaaxr.f.. IT..... S0a.m. 

Benjamin .. Caaaaa . Gen. xxriil.19. XI 7 a 

AalaMin.ActaxlT.6... XXIV. 400 n.b.w.... Tunny 



Ltoia Lyda.... 

Ltdba, orLod Dloapolla 



ditto... Acts xxviLi .XXIII. 890a. w ditto.... 

Dan Canaan.. Acts lx. 82 .. XXIIL 21a.w.b.w. Palest.. 



Ltbia Lydia.... 

Ltbtba Lyatra... 

Maaoatbi, or Maaebab. . M aa e a t hl 

]dAAOBAa,orafaaeatal.. Maaeathl 



AslaMlB.Esek.xxx.ft.. XXIV. M0 a. w Tarkey. 

Lyeaoala Aetsxlv.6... XX1T. 136 a. a. w.... ditto... 

Maaaaaeb, 
byd. Jordan Caaaaa.. Dent. 111. 14 . . XIII .. 91 a. b. a. . .. Pakst. . 



If AAUB'AerabbbB, dee.. 



MAAiaa-Aerabblm. Ae- 
cent of 



bTaabatb, or Maretb , 
Maobbobia 



by d. Jordan ditto... 2 8am. x. 6 .. XIII... 91 a. Kb ditto.... 

Jadab ditto... JoabaaxT.t,. XII. .. 49 a. b. a..... ditto. .. 

Jadab ditto... JotbnaxT.I.. XII. .. 46 a. a. a..... ditto.... 

Jadab ditto*. Joahan xt. 69 . XII. .. 14 8. w.b. a., ditto... 



doaia.Aetaxix.S9.. XXIT. 860 a. w„ Tarter 
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PmkmOe. 



JUmtmrka. 



35. — J*. OTrinida Europe Caudia .. St. Paul sailed under this place, on Ms voyage to Bone 

31-39 — &M Near Kefreyn .. Alia .. TWm— »^ T 

I 

& 7 _ * * ditto.. Gasa..... A royal city, conquered by Joahae. 



33.»5-3&.WEl.Behaa ditto.. Akka. 

aM — 3*. SO ElpBehaa ditto., ditto Joshua destroyed all the cities and inhabitants from Mount 

Halak onto this place. 

33. 3S — 36. 4S ditto., ditto. 

33.»-3S.40DjebalBarouk.. ditto., ditto Celebrated for the growth of the Cedar. 

31.93 — 34.40 - ditto.. Gl 



33. 4 — at. S3 Kane Lebaa.... ditto.. Damascus Near this place the Benjamitea carried off the daughters of 

8hiloh. 

Barbery Africa Descendants of Miiraim. 

31. 30-34. S6 Asia .. Oasa..... See Bamath-lehl. 



33. 16 - IS. 43 Banias ditto.. Akka.... Taken by the children of Dan, who called it Dan-Leish, after 

the name of their father.— 8ee Laish. 

XL 52 -34. S ditto.. El-Tieh.. An encampment of the Israelites. 

31.3S-34.S7 ditto.. Gasa Taken and destroyed by Joshua. 



Egypt Africa. Bares.... SeoLehabim. 

31 1 — 38. OLoudd. Asia.. Gasa BeeLydda. 

32-24- 38. « **«•.. Damascus The dwelling place of Machlr. 

E nrpt Africa. Barca.... SeeLehabim. 

Asia .. Bagdad... A colony of Sbem. 

**TP* Africa . Abyssinia A colony of Kisraim. 

34. — 33.15 Asia.. Kerek. 

31. 48 -3*. IS ditto.. Damascus Bee Bethel-Los. 

38. 41 — 33. IS Eonieh ditto.. KunQeh.. A province of the Roman Empire in Asia, in which Derbe and 

Lystra were situated. 

*•« -"«>.» Mens ~ ditto.. Anadoli.. Visited by St. Paul. 

*• 1 — 3S. OLoudd ditto.. Guam..... Here Peter cured Eneas of the palsy, after he had kept bis bed 

eight years. 

37. SO — 28. Ayden ditto . . Anadoli. . A province of the Roman Empire in the time of the apostles. 

37- 1A — 33.30 Hisera ditto., ditto Here Paul healed a cripple.— See Lycaonla. 

33.14 — 3s. 49 ditto.. Damascus Taken by Jair. 

33.14 — 3*. 49 ditto., ditto Here David defeated the Ammonites and their allies. 

31. ft — 33. 36 ditto . . ditto Sooth east part of Jerusalem, boundary of Judah. 



21. ft — 31.85 ditto., ditto. 

31.36-33. 10 ditto., ditto. 



41.30 — 31.30 M Europe Boumelia. A province of Greece visited by the apostle PauL 
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SerlmtMrt Kami. 



Km 



Trite *r 



CtmmtTf. 



Script** 



S: mf 
Mm, 



Dmlnm 



Cmxmvtf \ 



MAcnrnian, Cave of Jndab Cwm.. QeniohiTlH9XlL... Ua...... 

Masai Phr/gin, fte. .. Asia. Japbetb . Genesis x. J. . I 

Mabkabbab, Madaienah Jndab Canaan.. lCaroo. U. 49. XIL .. tla.w. Palest 

Mabob Madon Napbtall... ditto.... JosbuaxI.l. Til. .. 93b. •.«..... ditto.. 



Maobibb . 

Maobala 



Magdalom 
Scrtblsns.. 



.... ditto.... Kara IL 30.... XIY... * a. ditto. 

,. Isaacbar.... ditto ... Matt. xt. 30. . Till... (Bx. b.n.... ditto. 



Joktaa. 
Gad... 



Japbotb. Geaeaia x.9. 1 Ob.b... 

, . Gen. xxxii. S . X1U.. B*.b... 



Maooo 

Maxakaim 

Mababbb.bab Dam ditto.... Jndffea xiIL9t; 

xttii. 13.... XI 96 w.s.w. .. ditto... 

Max as, or Mekas Dan ditto.... 1 King* It. 9. XL.... 30w. b.w.... ditto... 

Makkkdab Judab ditto.... Josbuaxl. 10. in.-. 19a.w.b.w. ditto... 

Makbblotb ."Paran Arabia... Num.xxxilL25 IT 19Ds.w.n.w. Arabia.. 

Mambb, or Hebron, *c~. Hsbron Jadab Canaan.. Gen.xxlil.9 .XII. .. 17 a. b.w Palest.. 

Mambb, Plaia of Jadab ditto.... Genesis xiU.18 XIL .. 18a.b.w>... ditto... 



[abassbb berosd Jor- 
dan ditto... 



Joanna siii. 39 XIII... 65 b. a. b. b. . ditto 



Mabassbb on tali aide 
Jordan Batanea ditto.... Joabna xi. IX..... 40 o ditto 



Maob Jndab 

Maob, WUderneaa of Jndab, 



ditto.... Joabna xt. 56. XIL .. 24 a ditto. 

ditto.... \ BaaviiiH. 94 XIL .. 94 a ditto. 



Mabab 



Pawn. Arabia.. Exodna r». 93 IT 167e.w.b.s.. Arabia 



Mabalab Zebnlo*.... Canaan.. Joabnasix.il Till... 49 «. b.w.... Palest 

MABB«AH,orMor*iheth Moraatbi Jndab ditto.... 9Cbron. xIt. 7. XII. .. 14 a. w.b. w. ditto... 



Maakatb Jndab ditto.... Joabna xr. 69. XU. .. 14a.w.b.a... ditto... 

Mam Htu Athena; Peloponnesus Greece. . Aetaxvii.33.. XXIT M «40n.w.b.w.. Turkey. 



Maih. 



Assyria Aram. 



... Genesis x. S3. L ditto.. 



Masbal, MishaL or 
Miabcal 



Zebnlon.... Canaan.. lCbron.vt 74 TIL .. 63 b 

Mamas, Rock of Sinai Paran... Exodus xrlL 7 IT.... 916 a. a. w.. . . . Arabia 



Mattabab 



Reuben .... Canaan.. NuolxxL 18 XTT... S6n. b. a. 



Mbae, Tower of Jerusalem .... Benjamin .. ditto.... If ebonvUL 1. XVI... Ob. a, ditto... 

****** Aaber ditto.... Joab.xUL 4 . Til. .. 107s ditto.... ' 

*»■»* Medaba Reuben .... ditto.... Nam. xxi. 30. XIT... 41 ■ ditto-... 
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1.38— IS. 17 Alia.. Damascus Tbe burial place of Abraham and Us wife Sarah.— ** Bsfcroa. 

Field of. 

ditto.. Anadoll.. A eolony of Japhetii. 

0-13-34.31 ditto.. Gas* 



X U - 3ft. 39 ditto .. D im ao nii The king of thia place, with several others, wet* destroyed by 

Joshua at the waters of Meron. 

ft. SO -3* ditto., ditto 



& 46 — 3a. 38 El-Medjde ditto .. Akka .... Christ took ship and sailed over to this place after feeding: the 

five thousand. 

Mnjujge ditto A colony of Japheth. 



tt.3— 36. 1 ditto.. Damascus So named by Jacob after ho mot the angels.— See PenueL and 

Jabbok, Fords of. 

U 28-34. M ditto.. Oasa The birthplace of Samson. 

IL 13—34,60 ditto., ditto..... Under the government of one of Solomon's purveyors. 

IL37— 36. 1 ditto., ditto The Canaanites were pnrsaed to this place by Joshua. 

* 3-33.14 ditto.. El-Tleh.. A station of the Israelites. 

ft. 39 — 36. 16 El-Khalyl ditto.. Damascus 8ee Hebron. 

b 9 — 33. 16 ditto . . ditto Here Abraham pitched his tents, and entertained three angels, 

who revealed the destruction of Sodom, Ac —Here also he 
received tbe promise of a son, whom he called Isaac, which 
was fulfilled. Gen. xxL 3. 



ditto .. ditto One half of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. 



ft.20 - 35.90 ditto., ditto..... Ditto. 

ft. 2i — 33. 10 Ma'in ditto., ditto , 



t 25 — 35.10 ditto., ditto Here David bid himself from tbe pursuit of Saul. See also 
Engedl, Ziph, and Hachllah. 
M- 33.19 



ditto , . El-Tieh. . Tbe waters of this place were too bitter to drink, bnt Moses by 
command of God, threw in the branch of a tree, and they 



L3S — 36. 9 ditto.. 

I w — 34. 68 ditto . . Gasa. .... Here Asa, the son of Abljah, smote Zerah an Ethiopian, who 

came out against him with an lmmenee host, and carried 
away great spoils in sheep and camels.— It was also the 
birthplace of the prophet Micah. 

136—35.10 ditto.. Damascus 

L40— 3& Europe Hellas.... This was tbe court of the Arcopagites, and here St Paul 

preached to the Athenians. 



Asia .. AUextrah-. A colony of Aram. 



t» — 3S.17 ditto.. Akka..... A city of the Levitea. 

I is — 34. o ditto .. El-Tleh . . So called by Moses after he had smitten the rock, from which 

water was obtained for the Israelites, after they commenced 
their sojourn in the wilderness.— Bee Horeb. 

L*J — Ais ditto.. Damascus Here the princes of the Israelites dug a well, by tte directs*? 

of Moses, with their staves. 

ditto., ditto Bebuilt by EUashab the high priest. 

1. 33 -36. a ditto.. Akka..... northern boundary of Canaan. 

L « — 36. 11 Madebu- ditto.. Damascus Laid waste by the Israelites. 
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.TiiQOh Mmm. 


OM/ta j »%- 


«— 


«= 


*£•/ 


532? 








ditto. .. 
Madia.. 


Hamvxii.14, 
Aeteli. 9—.. 


n 


UO a.w. b»a.. 
U00a.n.B.... 


^^eXbhbbV*« 



Pastas, or Sepharraia. 

PuBiian, or Bphea- 
ilammln 



tkttkM,A Ljda. 



Jndab 
Lfcia 



.. 2Ctaom.Ul.fc II..... 400 B.B.B..... 

. 1 CbtOB. xl 11 XLL . . Uw. a.w.... 
.... ActaxxLl .. XX1T. 30ft «.w. 



PAraaoa, or Pathrmalaa, 
Land of. FhatBxUae .... Bfypt Ham.... Isaiah xi. U. IT, 



pATaaoatH, or Pathroa, 
Land of. Pmaftaritaa .... Bfjpt. ditto. 



Patmos, lala of. 



SurfBUahah 



. 300 a. b. w_... 
S.14.IT..... SCO a. b. v.... 
Ber.i.9. XXTT. ftf0a.w.b.w. 



PaXOB 

Pmua 

Paatax, or Pbbcxl 

Pbbvm* or Pealal 

Pbob, Mount 

Pbbabik, Momnt, or Baal- 



Pebba 



BenjkwU.. Meaopot. Jar. 1. fl IL.... 

Bbar • Arphaxad Genesis x. 25. 1 

God Canaan.. Qcq.xxxU.S0. X1T... 

Oad ditto. .. lKlnaaxiL* ZIT... 

Bonbon.... ditto. .. Norn. xxUi.28 XIV... 



000 or 000 a. 



dstte. 



4*b.i 
40 n. 

00 m.. 



ditto, 
ditto. 



Jndab 



ditto. .. Laa.xxvliL SI XH. .. Itw.b.w. ditto. 



Manaeeeb. 

Oad. mad 

Beobea .. ditto. .. Lakelx.7.... XXIII. 



Paaas-CBSAB Benjamin .. ditto. .. I 



tL 8 . . XL.. ... 



PaaaA 

Pbboabtos 

PaBaiarraa 

PaaaiA, or Blam Persia 

Pbtbob Pathura, or 

Pactum ... 



PBAarAB, Biror Barrada, or 

Barda..... 



Pam»aWa-. Asm.... AoUzlU.lt.. XXIV. 
Mjam. ditto. .. Bar. 11. IS. . . . XX1T. 

•• Canaan.. Doat.Tti.1. .. III.... 

.. Sham.. SCb.mrLSO.IL.... 



iS B. B.B.... ditto.. .• 

Uw. 

tJOB.' 
181 B. 

Ob.. 

b.. 



.b.B. Tmtktj. 



.. Aebw... Nua,xxU.i; 

Dent. xxlU. 4 n. 



.. Syria .. SHagm* is. XIX... 



000 b. 
16ft v. 



Turkey. 



D.B.. dHsa.. 



Pbbbiob, or Phenicla. . . . Pbeanlda , 



xt. S.... XIX.. 00 v.b. w.... PalcsC. 



Pbbbicia, or 
Pbbbiob .... 



ditto. .. Aetaxxl.S... XIX... 8Db. a. w. 

PaiwJx Idoof Crete Great 8. AetaxxrlL IS. XXIV. MS w.b.w 



...Levant 



PaiLA»BLPBiA Philadelphia.. Lydla. Asia..... Bar.liL7... XXIT. OIOh.w.. Tarter. 

Fatum Phfflppi Mace- 

0.... XXIT. 7*1 ».w ditto..-. 



doaia . Acta 



Pbiiist tx, or Philletlnee Pbiliatia. Dan and 

Simeon .. 



x.14. 



Pbhutm bs, or PbilUUm Pbiliatia Dan and 

Simeon ditto... 1 8am. It. 1 .. X1L .. w. and •. w.. ditto.... 
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O — 34. 83 ...... Asia.. Bl-Tleh.. The dwelling-place of Ishmael, and also the place In which 

the Israelites sojourned for forty years before they were 
permitted to enter the promised land. 

SO — M.IO ditto.. Khoraeeaa 

ao-.ei.40 ditto., ditto Fromthli place gold waa carried for the orBamente for the 

temple. 

45 jj. 4 ..„ ditto.. Oasa ... Bee Epheadammla. 

. 10 — 99l 30 Pater*. ditto.. Anadoll.. St. Paul touched here in bis way to Phoenicia. 

„ 30 — 33. 30 Haboa Africa. Bald Aeolooy>of Mlsralm. 

i. 30 — 13.30 Baboo. ditto., ditto Ditto. 



L tfi — 2L 83 Putlno Asia •• Levant .. Itwaatothls place that the apostle John waa haniahed, and 

i. «■ *«. ~ — hen lhe reTe k lk)1| wu ^^ to h|m wh | eh cloied loe caaoB 

of the Scripture. 

, «... ditto 

ditto . . Khoraaaan A colony of Arphaxad. 

t I4_a».e6 •• ditto.. Damascus Built by Jeroboam.— 8ee also Jabbok, lords ot 

L H — 3&.M - ditto., ditto See above. 

. «j — «« m ditto., ditto On this mount Balaam pronounced a blessing on the Israel- 

1.49 *>.«..• «*. Uca instead of a curse, m Balak dealred.-6ee Baal-poor. 

j. 46 — 31.16 ditto., ditto..... SetBaeJjwrasim. 

0.30 — 38. 30 „ ditto., ditto A province of the Roman empire in the time of Christ. 

. — mm, • ..ditto Gam..... Bo named by David, for the judgment inflicted upon Ussah.— 
a- 4 ? — »• • Q " w •■ " Bee Kirjaih-jcarlm. 

B. 45 — U. 1» Stavloe ditto .. Anadoll. . VWted by St. Paul. 

•l 14 — 57. 8 Bergamo ditto., ditto One of the seven churches of Asia. 

B. — 3*. 40 ditto.. Damascus One of the original tribes of Canaan. 

Pars, Ac. ditto*. Belooehia> 



- *»_«» ditto.. AUftHnh. The dweUlng-plaee of Balaam.-Balak king of Xoab sent to 

R.30 — s»-w «■««.. -*r— « tUs place desiring Balaam to come and curae the Israelites. 

» 3f — 35. 29 Behabut-el- 

Marl. (Lake of _, - 

the Meadow) . ditto . . Syria . . . . Sf e Abaaa, Biver ot 

B. — 35.10 « " Tripoli ... Here St. Paul and Bnrnshas preached the gospel, on their 

way to Jerusalem. 

a. o — 3S. 10 ditto., ditto..... Set Above. 

ku-M. 30 Place *«*»• A port In the island of Crete, where St .Paul desired to winter. 

m.i» — vt.«v xmwKm r- g ot fce met w Uh a tempestuous wind called Buroelydon, 

and was shipwrecked.— See M elite, Isle of. 
3B.»-a»Allah-eheh».... Ama .. Anadoll . Onoof the aeven churches of Asm. 



a, , •*_ is ... Europe Bonnella So called from Philip, King of Hseedon.-It was visited by 

«• 1— »•» *ww^«mww. gt . Paalt an a ^ m this place he wrote his two eplatks to 

the Corinthians. 

.. Asia.. Qata.... Colonised by the descendants of Msraha. 



ditto., ditto One of the original tribes of Cannan. 
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Mm wits Mannlth Reuben. . . . . Cuui . Judges xL S3. XIY... 4bn.b. a. .... Paleu. 

Misbab Reuben .... ditto.... Jer.xMiLl.. XIV .. 3»a.b. ■-.... ditto ., 

"gfAi* MMwri ' * Eebulou.... dltlo.... Joshua x*L SO VII... «3» dliia,. 



"iiaaaaV..™*^. ." Zebalon.... ditto.... Joehuaxlx.»YII.... U* ditto,. 

SfisBaraofn-HAiK Porphyrin .... Aaher ditto.... Joanna xiil.«. VII.... IIS ■ ditta. 



Mitbcab Mlrylene Pawn Arabia.. Num.xxxiii.28 TV .... ISSs. w. 

Mitylbvb Lof Lesbos. JSgeanS. Actsxx. 14. .. XX... • SSOa?. w. h» w. 

Mibab, UU1 of Hennonium.... Manaaseb, ^ «..,,.. «-.*. _ 

^ byd.Jordaa Canaan.. Psalm xlil. 6 .XIII... 78 w. ».■.... 

3. n. w. a. ■• 



Mxaraa Mispah Benjamin., ditto ... 18am.vil.&.. XI.... 

Mitrai beyoad Jordan. . G«1m4 lUmu*. , lM m— m «• yi i r m . . 

byd. Jordan ditto.... 'Kugaxxr. 23 XIII.. 03*. n. 

M»».ofGUead "yTj^Aan ditto ... . Judge, xl. 29 . XIII. C. L 

MumofHmb Reuben .... ditto.... 38am.xxu.ft. XIY... 40 a. a. b. a 

Mtftran, Land or, or Yal- _ . . »■ . 

1 ^°' Mta '* h M " 1 *WL^to»....*o*a**.*..im... • *.», 



Mssran, or Mispah* 
8toaaof 



byd. Jordan ditto.... Gen. xxxi. 49. X1IL.. 65*. a. 
fisraim.. . 
Moab Moabitia Reuben and 



M of^ani , .! 5 .^f!!"!^f EaTPt Mlaralm.. . Ham.... Genesis x.«.. IV.... 540 w. a. w.... 



Palest. 

ditto... 

ditto.. 

ditto. . . 
ditto .. 

ditto . 

ditto... 
EfcTP* 



Gad 



Syria. .. Num.xxl.39 . IV .... 3»B.eY*. a.. Palest. 



Moas, Plains of Campestria- 

Moab Reuben .... Canaan.. Norn. xxil.1 . XIY .. SSn. ditto.. 

Molaoab Malalha Simeon .... ditto.... Joshua xix.S. XIL... 45a.w.b.w. ditto... 

Morn,orNoph Memphis Egypt Bam.... Isaiah xix. 13 IV 331 w. a. v. . . . Egypt 

Mobab Benjamin.. Canaan. . Josh. xrilL. .. XI 13*. *>*... .. Palest. 

Moaan, Yale of. Ephratm.... ditto.... Genesis xlLo. X. .... 40 ». *.b.n.. ditto... 

Moaan, Hill of Eporaim.... ditto.... Judges viL L X. 40 k. b. a ditto.. 

Mobia*. Land of Jndah and _. 

'^^ Benjamla .ditto .... GeneauxxiU. XV d..f> 



Mobia*. Monet Benjamin .. ditto.... 9 Carom. I1L1. XVI iiuo 



Mosbba* or Moaeroth .. Etham Arabia.. DeuLx.6.... IV 170s. v Arabia,, 

Mosbbotb, or Moaera Etham ditto.... NumxxxiiLSO IV..... 170e. w ditto.. .1 

Mobab Benjamin .. Canaan.. Joan. xvUi.26. XI 17 w. w.w. .. Palest . 

Miba Myra Lyeia....... Asia.... AcUxxtU. 5.. XXIY. 370a. w Turkey 

Mtsia Mysla. ditto.... Actsxvi. />.- XXIY. GOOn.w. ditto. ^ 
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3LS4 — 18. 4 Asia.. Damascus Here Jephthah defeated the Ammonite*. 

31. SO- 3S.&S ditto., ditto A plsce of idol worship. 

2138—36.17 v .... ditto.. Akka .... A Levltical city. 

32.33-35.17 ditto., ditto Ditto. 

33.39- 35.3SBae-el NebbW 

•"" ditto " dIlt0 *** oorthf-rnmoet boundary of the tribe of Aaher.-8ee alao 

Merom, Waxen of. 

39.11 — 33.18 ditto.. El-Tleh.. A station erf the Israelites. 

1*. I* - 38. 10 Mytllini ditto.. Mltyleni . Vialted by St. Paul la hit way to Jerusalem. 

12-S6 - 36.44 Tel-«1-Feras.... ditto.. Damascus 

a * *» - *• W Nebl SamwU . . . ditto . . ditto Here Samuel gathered the IaraeUtea against the PhilUtiaea. 

32.30 — 36. 9 ditto., ditto Here Oedaliah waa killed. 

32.30—36. 9 ditto., ditto The acme of Jepbthah'i raah Tow.-See Mlanith. 

H 8 — 36. ditto., ditto David came to this place, with the four hundred men who Joined 

themselves unto aim at the cave of Adullam.— See Adullam. 



DJelaoud ditto . . ditto Joshua rooted and pursued the direra kings from Mlarephoth- 

maim to this place.- See alao Merom, Waters of. 



32.35- 30. IS ditto., ditto See Qaleed. 

*>• 0— 21. Egypt Africa . Bahiri A colony of Ham. 



»... El-Belka and 

Djalaoud .... Asia .. Damascus Taken by Sihon. kins; of the Amorites, who waa afterwards 

conquered by the Israelites.— See Jabbok, River of. 

ditto., ditto From thence Balak first sent to Balaam. 

31. 20 - 34. 87 el-Mihl ditto.. Oaa 

3. 49 — 31. IS MrmC Menf, or 

Henaatt Africa . Bahiri ... One of the principal dtiea of Egypt. 

31.89 — 36.14 Asia .. Damascoa 



»•»— 3».» ditto., ditto Abram passed through this place to go to BetheL 

be Midia 
Gideon. 



*■» — ••>2 ditto., ditto The Midlanltes pitched on the north aide of this bill against 



Country about 

Jerusalem.... ditto., ditto To thla land Abraham was commanded to take his son Isaac 

and offer bim on a mountain whleh waa to be shown to him. 
-See Jehovah.jireb, which waa the name afterwards given 
by him to that spot. * 

ditto., ditto On this moimt stood the threshing-floor of Ornsn, and here the 

Lord accepted the sacrifice of David and stayed the sword of 
the destroying angel, and on this spot Solomon afterwards 
erected the temple.— See Jerusalem. 

3l so — 33. 4ft Ayoon Mooea .. ditto.. El-Tleh.. A station of the Israelites. 

9lW— S3.4S AyounXooaa.. ditto., ditto..... See above. 

31. M — as. I ditto.. Damascus A city of Lyda. 

H U— BO. 13 Myra ditto.. Anadoll.. Visited by 8L Paul 

30. 30 - 37. 4ft Mess ditto., ditto Ditto. 

e 2 
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K^kab Benjamin. .Canaan. Joanna xt. 41 XL. . . . IS w. a. w.... Paleat- 

NAAn^orNanwth .... NoomKor ^ phnim d|tl0 ! C hron.TlL » X . . . . ».... ditto... 

NAA»4«,or.Na«« Noonuh or Ephraim ... duto.... Jo*obxt1.7 X. .... »■•«- ditto... 

rCA^L^NdulolorNa. gebnlon.... ditto.... JoAnnaLW Vin.. »■ 



hallal 



ditto. 



"ESfr.?!^"?* nebnlon.... ditto.... JndieaLSO... VIII.. «•■ ditto..., 

Nabajlibl Bonbon ditto.... Nnm- xxLl».. XIV... •**. a. n..... ditto.... 

Nabob, City of, or Haran Pndnn-Arwn Meaopot. Gen. xxIt. 10 n. .... *J° ■•■-■.*.. Alcntn, 

N A i M , orNaln Nain Iaaachnr..-. Canaan.. Lake vil. 11.. IX..... •■•b.n-.... Palest .. 

Naiii, orNahn Nain Iaaachnr.... ditto.... LokeTtt.ll.. IX.... *»w.b.n ditto.... 

Naiotb, in Bamah Benjamin .. ditto.... 1 8am. xix. 18 XI. .. 14 * ditto .... 

Namvau, Mount Naphtali Naphtnll. . . . ditto.... Joshua xx. 7- VII 7* n.h. ...... ditto-... 

Natbtau, Tribe of NaphtalL. UpperGalilee ditto. . .. Joshua xixJi. VII... 70n. b.n.... ditto..-' 

NArnToniM Delta. Mltrnim.... Ham.... Genesis x 13. IV. ... S30w.b.a Egypt 

Naeamtk Nanareth » BebiUon.. . . . Canaan.. Luke ii. 39 ... VIII.. « * Paleat . 



j« tAB Noa. Zebulon..... ditto.... Joahoaxiz.13 VIII.. 83 n. b. u ditto.. < 

NsAroua Neapolie Philippl Maeedo. AetaXTi.ll.. XXIV. Tiin.w Turkey., 

NaaAioT* Kedar Edom .. Isaiah lx. #.. IV 80a Arabia. 

Nxballa* Jttdah Canaan.. Neh.xlM...- XTL .. 17n-b.a Pnleac 

jj BBO Neban. Jndah ditto.... Bxraii. ft.... XIL .. 36a ditto..., 

Mmo Nebo Benben ditto.... Mam.nzU.38 XIV... 37 ■ ditto... 

Nbbo, Mount Nebo. Beuben ditto.... Dent. xxxll.49 XIV... 37n.b. a. .. ditto. ... 

K mIBI> Aaber, ditto.... Joanna xtx.37 VII. .. 77* ditto.. . 

Nbkm Naphtali.... ditto.... Joshua xix. » VII. .. 77».b.»..... ditto..-, 

NsTornAn Jndnh ditto.... Burn 1L S3.... XDL... ti. «-b. bu. ditto..., 

WmIB Judab ditto.... Joehna xt. 43. XII. .. 17 a. w. b.w. ditto ... 

NiaaHAH - Judah ditto.... Joanna xt. 62 XIL .. 18 n. a.x ditto .... 

Ntcoroua Nleopolia Illyria Greece.. TitoaiiLM.. XXTV. 83» n. w. b. w. Turkey 

Nimoah or Nlmrlm, Ae Gad Canaan . Nam. xxxiL 8. XIV. . . 30n.n. n — Pnleot . 

Nikbim, Waters of Gad ditto.... Isaiah xt. 6.. XIV... 30n.n.n ditto. 

Nwnoo.Klngdomof.... 8j^»JH eo> ^ ^ atB|i|Bll . t . IL ._. a0m Turkey. 

NiBBVW.orNinere. .... Model. Kingdom of ^^ ^^ ^ ^ „,„ ^ , m <>... 

No Thebeior Dion- ... mmm „ . 

" polia Egypt Egypt... NahmaULS. IV. - Erypt.. 

Non, or Bothonnnnba Benjamin .. Canaan . 1 Sam. xxiLU X IS w. b. h.... Paleat.. 
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11.33 — 38. 1 Aain.. Out 

at 3— at. as ditto.. Dutueu 

s. a — as. 38 ditto., ditto 

32.23—33.19 ditto.. Akka.... A cltjr of the Levltca 

J2.S-S5.19 ditto., ditto Ditto. 

31.38 — 38. ditto.. Damascus A sUUon of the IsTueUtee.-SaeaisoMattaBah. 

a. 30 — 89. 10 Harran diuo .. DiahMod. To this place Abraham sent his servant to get a win for his son 

Isaac— See alao Uaran and Charran. 

XI 34- 36. » Maori ditto.. Akka .... See Nam. 

38. 34 — at. 29 Hood ditto., ditto. .... Near the gate of this elty Christ raised the widow's eon toHfe. 

at 3 — 35.18 ditto.. Damaacoa Hen Samuel dwelt, and to this place David Sad from the par. 

aaltofSaal. 

31 59 — 35.43 Siaffad ditto.. Akka 

33. — 33. 40 ditto., ditto One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

31. — 3L Bahab Africa. Bahlri ... A colony of Misraim. 



32.43 — 35.38 Haaeara AaU.. Akka..... This was the dwelling place of Oar Saviour tin he was 80 years 

of age, and It was In the synagogue here that he preached 
the sermon which so offended the Jews that they threatened 
to cast him headlong from the brow of the hill on which the 
city was situated. 



32. 48 - 35. 38 Benny. ditto., ditto..... 

41. - 14- SB Wapoll Europe Boomella. Visited by St. Paul. 



3L S3 — 34. 44 Belt Nebala ... ditto .. Damaacoa 

31.21— 35.17 ditto., ditto 

Jl.47_36.i7 ditto., ditto..... A city built by the Beubenltea. 

IL 45 — 33.58 ditto., ditto..... From this place Moses was commanded to view the promised 

land, and here he afterwards died. 

S3. 3 — 35.33 ditto.. Akka.... 

33. 3 — 35.41 ~ ditto., ditto 

11.44 — 33.34 - ditto.. Damascus 

IL J» — 35. OBeitNnslb .... ditto.. Akka 

31.43 — 35.38 ditto.. Damascus.. 

35. u — so. 40 Nicopoli Europe Albania.. From this place St. Pool wrote his eplatlo to Titos. 

B. 0—35.51 Nlnueim Asia . 

32. o — atuMlfimrein ditto •• ditto. 



33.30 — 45.30 ditto.. BagdanV.. The ant kingdom oo record i established by a son of Cash. 

36. — 43. 15 Mosul or Mousul ditto .. Koordlstan A city bollt by Asshur, aod the iahabitants repenting at the 

Jireachlng of Jonah were preserved from the impending 
ndgment. 

35. 18 — 39. 38 El Luxor Africa. Said A celebrated dty of Egypt. 

11.47 — 88.13 Asia .. Damaacoa Set Bethonnaba. 
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Koa,orNobak Benjamin .. 



xxxiLdSXlV... II w.k. a.... Patent. 



Nobai, or Kenata-Nobak Caaatka . 



... Muumeh, 

byd. Jordan ditto.... Num. xxxiL43 XIII... 90s. a. a ditto ... 

Nod, Land of Blam Persia .. Geneaia lv.16. II 000 or TDD a... Persia .. 

Noraaa Gad Canaaa.. Nam.xxl.ao. XIV... «3n Palest .. 

Kora,orMopa Memphis Mixiaim.. .. Egypt.. laaiakxix.13. IV.... SI w. a.w. .. Etyp* •• 

NoaraBar Judak Edom... Joan. xvUL19 XIL... 40 a. a. a..... Paint... 

Obaj. Joktaa. Arpkaxad Geneaia a. SB. 1 0a~b.w..... Pcraia.. 



Oaora 

Orraaca, or Corruptioa, 
Mount of Jadak 



Oboda Mount Seir. Arabia.. Num. xxL 10. . IV 78 a. a. k. a.. Arabia.. 

... Canaan.. SKnu.xxllL 13 XVL.. Oa Pakat. . 



Oa, Kingdom of 

Olitbb, or Olivet, Mount 
of Olivet 

Oltvbt, or Olives, Mount 



, „.. Manaaeeb, 

by d. Jordan ditto.... Dent. 111. 1 .. XIII.. a. a. ditto 



Benjamin .. ditto.... MatUxxlv. S; 

JobnvilLl .. XVT... ]A a. 



of 



Olivet Benjamin .. ditto.... 28am.xv.9A. XVI... ij B . 



ditto, 
ditto. 



Os,Avea,orBetb8kemeak. Heliopolii Goaken Egypt.. Genesis xli. 46 IV atw.iw Egypt. 

Ono Ono Dan Canaan. . lCkron.viil. 13 XI 18 a. w Paint 

Oao, Plains of Daa ditto.... Nekem. vi. 3. XI. ... IS a.w.. ditto... 

OraaL, Tower of Judak ditto.... SCk, xxxkii. 14 XVI .. a. a ditto... 

Oraia Opklr. Ham.... 1 Kings is. 39. XI 3400 a. k.a.... Persia. 

Oraia Joktaa Arpkaxad Geneaia x. 29. II..... 1750 a. b, a... Eaague 



i.. Joab. xvlii. 34. XI.. ... 17 a. k. w. .. . Faleat 

.. Joan, xvill. 38. X 39 a. a. b. a. . ditto. . 

Urania or Aaiaaaa, or 

JlphaaJi Mauaaaak.. ditto.... Jadgaavt 11. IX..... 37 *. a. h. a., ditto. . 



Oram, or Gopbna . 
Omnia, or Hepker. 



Gophna Benjamin .. Canaaa 

.. ditto 



Oaxa,Jloekaf,or&eeb.. Arab*. Bpkralm.... ditto ... Judges vULSS. IV SOx.a. 

Pada*-asam, or Aram 

Naaareim Meaopotamia.. Aram or 

Syria .... Mesopot. Gen. xxv. SO. II 410 a.i 



Pauerian, or Palestine). Judasa Bimeoa and 

Daa Canaaa.. Exodus xv. 14. 



i.k.n.. Tarkey- 
... .... ditto.... 



PiKraTXiA PampkyUa 



Asia.. 



AalaMm.Aetaxv.a9.. XX1V~ ISO a. w. k. a. dttte. 



PaxraTUA, Sea of Allalia Asia. Great, or 

Weal Baa Aeta rxvll. » . XXIV. B30 ». w.k.w. . ditto .... 



Patios 

FiaAa Fkaraa 



Papkoa I. of Cyprus. Medlter- 

raneaaB. ActaxULO .. XXIV. 



«. v Syria.. 

El-Faran ... Arabia 

Pstnea. Den*. L 1.... IT..... lSQa.v.ka^. Arabia 
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21.41 — 3k. 3 Asia.. Damascus Here the city and priests were destroyed by order of SaaL— 

Bee also Bethonnabe, 

33.13 — 36. 3Xanneytra .... ditto., ditto See Keuatb. 

ditto Cain fled to this place after murdering bit brother AbeL 

31. si — as. 90 ditto.. Damascus 



S3. 49 — 31. 16 Asasleb, Memf, 

Mea/,ar Menouf Africa. Babirl.... 8ee Moph. 

31. 10 — 3ft. 86 Asia .. Damascus The northern extremity of the 8alt Sea. 



ditto.. Trakand 

Kborasssa A colony of Joktan. 



30.35 — 36. ft ditto.. DJebel- 

Shenu. A station of the Israelites. 



3L 47 — 36.49 ditto.. Damascus A place of idolatry.— See Olives and Olivet, Mount of. 

Kannertra-DJo- 

Ian , «. .... . ditto . . ditto. .... Bnbdued by the Israelites under Joshua. 



31.47 — 36.40 ditto., ditto Here Our Lord preached his celebrated sermon* and from this 

Elace be sent his disciples for the ass on which he made 
is public entry into Jerusalem— See also Olivet, Mount of. 

31 47—36.49 ditto., ditto David fleeing from Jerusalem before his son Absalom, learned 

at this place that Ahitbophel had Joined Absalom against 
biro, ana here he offered up that prayer to the Lord, " turn 
the counsel of AbithopheL* Ac.— See also Olives, Mount of, 
which was the name afterwards given to this place. 

30. 10— 31. 19 Mntarieh Africa. Bahiri... See Aven. 

32. 0—38. 6 Asia .. Gaza '. 

52. 0—36. 6 ditto., ditto 

ditto.. Jerusalem Rebuilt byManasseh. 

I ML 08. 40. Sophala. ditto.. Cabal.... From this place Solomon obtained his gold, ftc 

34.50— 71.90 Africa. Sophala.. A colony of Johtan. 

31. 44 — 3ft. 17 Asia .. Damascus 

31.36—36. 17 ditto.. Akka..... SeeHepher. 

3B. u— 36.35 ditto., ditto..... Here an angel appeared to Gideon, and declared that the Lord 

van with him, encouraging him to go up against the 
Midlanltes. 

32.10—36.40 ditto.. Damascus The rock on which two princes of the Mldianlres were slain, 

' by order of Gideon.— See Beth-barah and Beth-arabah. 

37. 20 — 40. 40 Dlar-Arabla .. .. ditto .. Atyetlfah. The country of Nahor, Abram, Isaac, and Jacob. 



. ditto.. Palest.... This was the name of the country formerly occupied by the 
Philistines, but is now generally used to express the whole 
oly" 



of the Holy Land, 
at +9 —81. 30 Adalla & Alaya . ditto.. Anadoll.. Here Pan! and Barnabas parted. 



30.90 — 31.20 ditto.. Levant. 



34. 60 — 83. 30 Bafo, or Baff ... ditto .. Aleppo-. HSJ^^JesUeTEur** itn, * k bUnd ■* the word ol 
31. o— 3*. 49 Vara ditto.. B-Tleh 
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ditto • •• 


Nub.xU.16. 




1W a.W.b.8.. 


Ante. 



Pabhia Parthiene Media.. AotaiL •-... II..... lUDa.h. a.... 

Pabtaixc, or Scpharraim. Pareboatrai. . . . Blam Persia.. 3 Cbroa. UL C. IT..... 400 a.b.n diet*.... 

Pabdajcmhi, or Epaee- ... _ . _, _, ,« ~,« ,, _ »_i_— 

dammia... .; Jul** Canaan. . 1 Chios. xl 12X11... 11 w. a.w.... Palest.. 

Pataba Ljda Ljcia Alia.... Arte xxLl .. XXIV. 888 a.w Tarter 

Patbbos, or Fataraaim, _ _. ,,....,«. —«^ «. 

Land of. Phataritee .... Egypt Ham. . . . laatah xL 11. IT 3fl0a.b.w Egypt-. 

PATaauiin, or Patbroa, ,_ 
Land of. Phataritee .... Egypt ditto.... Geneelsx.14. IT 860 a. h. v.... ditto.... 

'""•• M "' **— "■""'tBttl-H.I KIT. -».».*. w. ***- 



Psion Babylonia.. Meeopot. Jet. L 31 IL.... 500 or 600 a. .. Pi 

Pilia Eber Arpbaxad Genes!* x. 86 . I ditto 

Pbbibl, or Fbvobl Phanuel Gad Canaan. . Gen. xxxii. SO. XIT. . . 43 b. a. ...... PaJea 

Pihvu, or Peaial Phanuel Gad ditto. .. lKlngaxIL * XIT... 43«. a. ditto 

hoa, Mount Poor Reuben.... ditto. .. Nan. xxUL SB XIT. .. »■ ditto. 



PaaABiK,MoDJit,orBaal- 
peraaun Judah ditto. .. Iaa-xxrliL SI XDL .. law.kw. ditto.... 

Paaaa Penaa. Manaeeeh, 

Gad. and 

Reuben .. ditto. .. Lukelx.7.... XXIII. 88 a. a. a.... ditto.... 

PaaBB-czBAa Benjamin .. ditto. .. lBam.vi. 8 .. XI Uf ditto — 

Paaoa Perga. Paraphilia.. Aem.... Aouxlll.ia.. XXIT. 8J0n.«f.h.s. Turkey. 

PanoAjtOB Pergamoa Myam,. .... ditto. .. Bev. It. IS.... XXIT. Ml a.w. ditto.... 

Paaaunas Epbralm... Canaan.. Dent. rll. 1. .. III.... 0» Palest.. 

PnaiiA,or Elam Persia Aaber Sham... 3 Cb. xxxyLSO. II 0a Persia . 

Pbtbob Pathnra, or 

Pacora Keeopota... Aabor... Num.xxiL8! 

_. _ Deut. xxlli. 4 II 880 a. a. Turkey. 

PBAaraa* Elver Barrada, or 

Barda. Damaaoaa.. Syria .. SKlagav. is. XIX... 166a.a.b.a.. ditto.... 

Paawxon, or Panicle.... Phoenicia Aaber Canaan.. Aetaxr.S.... XIX.. 80 n.b.w.... Paleat... 



PanatciA, or Phenice ... Phoenicia Aaber ditto. .. Aetsxxi.3... XIX.. 80a.b.w.... ditto.... 

Paaaica Phoenix IaleofCreto Great 8. AetaxxvU. IS. XXIT. 88S w.a.w ... Levant . 

Paxx.ABBi.raiA Philadelphia... Lydla, Aaia..... Bnv.iil.7... XXIT. 810 h.w. Turkey. 

PaiLirri Philippi „. Xace- 

doaia . Aetaxx.8.... XXIT. 781 a. w ditto.. • 

Pbiubtm, orFbilUtiaee PhiliatU. Dan aad 

Simeon .... Caaaaa,. flant ili x. 14. XII. .. w. aad a. w.. Palest.. 



Paiue*iBBe,orPhilistlm PbUiatia Dan and 

Simeon ditto... 1 Bank It. 1 .. X1L .. w.aade.w.. dUta.. 
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L o — 34.31 H Asia.. Bl-Tieh.. The dwelling-place of Iehmael, and also the place In which 

the Israelites M>jouraed for forty ] ' ' " 

permitted to eater the promised lead 

,.30-M.M ditto.. 



the Israelites sojourned for forty Tears before they were 

id. 

L 30 — 42.40 „ ditto., ditto..... From this place gold was carried for the ornaments for the 

temple. 

t.45 3J. 4 M ditto.. Geaa ... Bee Ephesdammln. 

L 10 — 99-80 Patent. ditto.. Anadoli.. St. Paul touched here In bis way to Phoenicia. 

LSD — 38.10 Haboo. Africa. Said A colony of Mlsralm. 

1 30 — 83. 30 Haboo. ditto., ditto Ditto. 

ft.W — 36.82 Fatino. Asia .. Levant .. It wee to this place that the apostle John was banished, and 

here the revelaiioa was given to him which closed the canon 
of the Scripture. 

ditto 

ditto.. Khoraasan A colony of Arpbazad. 

12,14 — Sa.46 N ditto.. Damascus Built by Jeroboam.— See also Jabbok, Fords of. 

B. 14 — St. 66 - ditto., ditto See above. 

n m—BL *, ditto., ditto On this mount Balsam pronounced a blessing on the Israel. 

«.«•■■■ itea inatead of a curse, as Balak desired.- See Baal-peor. 

U. 48 — 36.16 ~ ditto., ditto. .... See Baal jeraalm. 

q ao — 36.30 ditto., ditto..... A province of the Boman empire In the time of Christ. 

n. 47 — 3ft. * • ditto.. Gass..... So named by David, for the judgment Inflicted upon Unan.— 

«. 4S — SI. 13 Stavlos ditto .. Anadoli.. TIslted by St. Paul. 

BLift _jy. 8 Bergamo ditto., ditto One of the seven ehnrehea of Asia. 

B. — 36.40 « ditto.. Damascus One of the original tribes of Canaan. 

Pars, Ac ditto.. Belooehle. 



K. 30 — St. 30 *itto • • AUeairah. The dwelllng-pUee of Balaam.-Balsk king of Moab sent to 

m.w *•* — " this place desiring Balaam to come and curse the Israelites. 

8. 36 — 36. 38 Behabut-el- 

SeXeadow) . ditto .. Syria . . . . See Abaaa, River of. 

n_ o-.ai.l0 ditto .. Akka and ««..-. ^ ^ . ^ 

as. v «•. «» ... Tripoli... Here St. Paul and Barnabas preached the gospel, on thelf 

way to Jerusalem. 

U. — 86.10 ditto., ditto..... See Above. 

- u.«LM)r1iM Europe A port in the Wand of Crete, where St Paul desired to winter, 

w. is **•• « — ■- g Qt ht mM w | t | ft m Minpestuotts wind called Buroclydon, 

and was ahipwreckedU—See Melite, lale of. 
38. » — ». » Allah-shear.... Asia .. Anadoli . One of the seven churches of Asia. 



4L 1 - 13. 46 ***»• Bonmella So-called from Phnip. King of Mscedon.-It was visited by 

«. i »«» r- St. Paul, and from this place he wrote his two epletles to 

the Corinthians. 
Asia .. Geaa .... Cokmlaed by the descendants of Xmralm. 

ditto., ditto..... One of the original tribes of Cannae, 
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Pbbtoia PhrygU Asia AalaMln. Acttxrl.6... XXIV. 460 b. n. w.... Tariff 

Phot Gatulla and _ . . — . 

Lib/a Ham — Geaeelax.6.. I HOw , 



Pi-bbsbtb Bubaetne Egypt Minaim. Each, xxx. 17. IV flOw. b. a..... Ecypt. 

Pibabibotb Pi-haclrorth. . . . Etbam . ... Arabia.. Exod. xhr.S.. IV 167 ■• «• b. w. ditto ... 

Pxkaykov Ephralm.... Canaan.. Judgea xii. 16 X *4n. n. w.... Palew. 

Pi*«ab, Mount Abarim Reuben .... ditto.... Dent, xxxhr. 1. IV Si ditto..., 

FlaoAK, Sprinfi of. Beaban .... ditto.... Daut.lT.49.. XIV... *>b ditto... 

p„ IDIA Piaidia Asia AalalOa. Aeu xfr». 3* .. XXIV. 400 n. w. b. n. Turkey 

Piaoa.EiTeroCorPbiaon Ethiopia.... Caab. or 

HavUah. Genesis li. 11. 1 670 n. b. v..... Persia.. 

Pitbom Heroopolia .... Egypt Miaraim. Exodaa L 11. . IV 170 w. a. w. . . . Egypt 

Pi.Aiti.8ca of, ftc Aapbaltltea.... Judah and 

Moab .... Canaan.. Dent. It. 49.. XIX... 30u.bve Paleat., 

Poxtui Pontus Aala AalaMln. Acts li. 9 .... XXIV. 400 n.b. ...... Turkeyi 

Pottbu'i Fiklr, or Aeel- ... « «- ,. _ 
damn Aceldama. Jadah Canaan.. Matt, xxrii. 7. XVI... Oi Paint., 

Ptolxmazs, or Aecbo .. Ptolrmais, or ^ . .. ... _ 

Aoco Aaber ...... ditto.... Actaxxi.7 . • XXIV. 68 h. b.w.... ditto..., 

Pubob, or Pinou Pbalnon Paraa Arabia... Num.xxxilMS TV 105 a. i. n. .... Arabia. 

Potboli PuteoU ....i... Rome Italy.... Acts xxviil. 13. XXIV. IMOB.w.b-w. Italy - 

Rft*w*B Coah Han.... Genesis x.6.. I Oa.n.b.B.. Arabia. 

Bun-its. nrBaminrn Ooakcn .... Egypt... ExoduaLll.. IV SOOw. a.w.... Egypt.* 

Rabbab, or Rabbeth* 
anunon, or Ham Philadelphia... Gad Canaan. . 3 Sam. at. 19 .XIV... tt u.b.N Paint.* 

Rabbatb-abmob, Bab- 
baa. or Ham Philadelphia... Gad ditto.... 9 Sam. xll. 16. XIX... &* ■ b.n.... ditto. • 

Babbatb-Moab, or 
Babba Areopolla Moab Arabia.. Drat. Hi. 11.. IV 40a. a. a..... Syria .> 

BAiatTB, or Babba lataehar.... Canaan- Joshua xlx. 90 IX 46 n Palest.. 

Racbbi/s Tomb Jadah ditto.... Oen.xxxr.lv.XIL.. (a ditto... 

Rasas Delta Egypt..... Misralm. Pa. Ixxxlx.10. IV SQOw.b.a.... Egypt .< 

Bakkatb Naphtali... Canaan.. Joshua alx.8* VIL... 86 b. b.B..... Palest.. 

Baebob Raccon Dan t ditto.... Joshua xlx.46 XI. ... S6 w. b.n.... ditto.... 

Rama, or Arimathea.... Rama, Ephralm.... ditto.... Joanna xlx. 16 XL... 94 b. w. b.w. ditto.... 

Rabtab Rama. Naphtali.... ditto.... Joshua six. 30 X. .... 79 B.b.x..... ditto.... 

Ramab Aaher ditto.... 1 Sam. 1.19.. VIL .. 108 w ditto.... 

Rabiab, or Ramaihalm* 
aophem Rama. Benjamin .. ditto.... 1 King***. 17 XL.,., f b.w. Vs. ditto.... 

RaKATBAI K40WIH , or 

Bamah Bama. Benjamin .. ditto.... Joah.XTill.tt. XL.... f ».w hi. ditto,..* 
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38. 3D — 3D. SO Ak-8hehar and 

Koolyeb Ada . . Anadolla . Visited by St. Paul. 



Africa Morocco, 
Algiers, ft 



Ti 
30. 47 — 31. 30 Tel-Basta ditto .. Bahlri 



29- SO — 32. SI Tiah-BenMsrael 

or Baideah . . . ditto . . ditto .... An encampment of the Israelite*. 

CIS— 85. 4 Asia.. Akka .... Here Abdon, one of the Judges of Israel, died and was buried. 

H-45 — 36. t DJeb-Attaroos.. ditto.. Damiaeas The highest point of Mount Nebo, from which the Lord 

shoved Moses the promised land, alter which he died. 

XL 46 — BS.63 ditto., ditto..... 

67.46-37.30 ditto.. Konlyeh . Visited by St. Paul. 



r*-60 — 4a 10 ditto.. Bagdad... The first river of Paradise. 

IL 25 — JS. U Near Sheik-el- 

Nedl Africa. Harkia .. A city of Egypt, built by the children of Israel under their 

taskmasters. 

1L3D — 36.40 Asia.. Damascus See Dead Sea. 

«&> SO — 36. 30 Trebbwnd ditto.. Anadoli 



ditto . . Damascus The burial place of Strang en in Jerusalem.— See Aceldama. 



93. 55 — 86. 8 Akka, or St Jean 

d'Aere ditto . . Akka .... The Canaanltes were never expelled from this city.— Here the 

apostle Paul sojourned at the house of Philip. 

10. 5— 35.66 Taryie ditto.. Kerek.... An encampment of the Israelites. 

j(L — 14. 16 Possuoli Europe Naples.... St. Paul landed at this place, and stayed seven days, on his 

j voyage to Rome. 

1000 — Africa *. 



B. 56 — 33. 10 Near Cairo ditto . . Bahlri ... A city of Egypt built by the children of Israel. Bee Pltbom. 

B. — 36. 10 Amman Asia.. Damascus Besieged by the Israelites under Joab, by command of David. 

PS. — 38. 10 Amman ditto., ditto See Babbah and Ham. 



tl.S— 88, 10 Mebatet-el-HavJ ditto . ditto 

fc.22 — 86. 16 ditto.. Akka 

si. 43 — SB. 18 ditto.. Damascus A pillar was erected over Rachel's grave by Jacob. — See 

Ephrath. 

». « — 31. 10 Garbles Africa. Oarbieh 

a.li— 35. 34 Asia.. Akka .... A fenced city of the Israelites. 

3LM— 84.60 ditto.. Oasa 

O.69- 34.66 Ramie. ditto., ditto See Arimathea, 

XL 69— 35.38 ditto.. Akka..... A fenced city of the Israelites. 

B. ai— 36.30 ditto., ditto..... The birthplace of Samuel. 

B. 61 - 36. 16 er-Bam ditto .. Damaseua Built by Baasb, king of Isreei.-Betwetn this place and 

Bethel, in Mount Ephraim, the prophetess Deborah dwelt 
under a palm tree, 

11.46 — 86. SSobaf ditto., ditto..... See above. 
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Bam atb-ubi, or Leal Simeon .... Canaan. . Jadgaa x». 17. XIL... 83 a. w. b.w. Palm. 

BAMATB-MlBrBB, *C Gad ditto.... JoiblU xiiL 98 XIV . . . 49X.B.D.B.. ditto.. 

Bambui, or Baamaea Goehea .... Egypt.. Nam. zzxiiLS. IV..... 300 w. a. w.... Egypt. 



Bambbbs, or Goebea Egypt Waralai. Qea.zMl.ll. IV.... 

Bamotu. Bemeth, or 
JaniMth lnachar.... Canaan.. 1 Cbron. *L73 IX.... 38 a. b.w Palest. 

Bamotb Gilbaa, ftc .. Bamath Galaad. Gad ditto ... DeaLW.tt.. XIV .. 41 a. a. a. a., ditto... 



Bam OTn,8ouTB, Bamatb 
Beer. Kamo tii, Ac Simeon .... ditto.... 1 



17X11... Miw.kw. ditto... 



Ban Sba HeroopolWee 

Sinua Arabia. Egypt... Bzod.zilt.18; 

xiT. 16 XIX... 900a. w Arabia. 



Baaoa, or Betbrebob 



Canaan.. Naa.zlll.il. VII... 100b Point 



Baaoa, Kiegdom of Syria Aram... 9 Sam. z. 8 .. XIX... l9a.b.B. Syna ., 

Baaoa, Valley of, or 
Bethiebob Aaber Canaan.. JndgearvMLzS VII.... 100a. a. a..... Paleat. 

Baaoaora Birtba Meeopotamla Kragd.of 

Ninirod.GeaeaUz.il. IL.... 4Va.a. a .... Turkey 

BaaoaoTB, Well of Simeon .... Canaan.. Gen. zxtL 99. XII... «•. w. b.w. Paleat. 

Bbkbm Benjamin .. ditto.... Joanna xiii. 21 XIV .. - la ditto... 

Iaatebar.... ditto.... Joebuazlz.ll IX SOw.kw. .. ditto... 



Bbmbtb, Bamotb, or 
Jarmotb 



Rbmmob, Metber, or 
Bmunoa 

BaraAma 



Eeboloa.... ditto.... Joabaaxlz.ll. VIII... a*«.b.a..... ditto... 

Manaaseb, 

byd. Jordan dkto.... Qeneda zr JO. .... 00 a. a. a. a. ditto... 

BsraisiM Horeb Arabia.. Exodoa zrii. 8 IV . . . . 281s. w. b,w. Arabia. 

BaraAiM. Valley of Jadak Canaan*. 2 Sam.?. 18.. XVI... 3a. w Paleat. 

Baaaw Lariaaa Meeopotamla Kingd. of 

Nlmiod.GeaealiZ.il. IL.... «0i.i.k.... Turkey 

Bavaaa Plrea Canaan.. Num.zzzh.UXIV... 0a. Palest 

Baaara Bbedpba Mesopotamia Klngd. of 

Nlmtod. tKlaKizlz.il .... 350 a. a. fc a.. Turkey 

BaaotVM Bbegion Italy.... Acta zxvUL IS. XXIV. 1090w.«.w.. Italy.. 

Baoaaa Bbodaa Sea of Adrla. GraatSea AetazzLl... XXIV. 47Da.w.b.w. iBtMa 

Riblab Emeea, or Bib. 



Hamath.... Syria... Nvm.zzzlT.ll XIX.. 900*. a. a~... Syria 

BiBLAH Napa tall... Canaan.. lKga.zzlU.al Vn.... 80a. b.a Pake*.. 

Bimmob Slmeoa .... ditto.... Jeabaa zv.Sl.XII... 30 w. a. w.... ditto... 

BWMoa, Boekof Benjamin .. ditto.... Judges zx. 47. XI . . . . 8a.w.b.a. ditto.... 
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31. 37 — 36. U Asia.. Damascus Celebrated for the growth of vines. 



ditto •• ditto. .... At this place Chedorlaomer defeated the kings of Sodom sad 
Gomorrah, Ac. 



33.40 — 36.90 ditto . Akka.... A colony of Canaan. 

33.34 
31. » 
31.30 



I&. 24 Seyda, or Beide . ditto . ditto. .. . Founded bjr toe eldest son of Canaan ; and was visited by St. 

PaoL 

92. Si Dielaoud and El- 

Belka ditto . . Damasens Conquered by the Israelites under Joshua. 

11. 30 Nile Africa. Bahlri... The great river of Egypt. 



Asia . Damasens Repaired by Shallum.— See Siloaxn. 



order that he might receive his sight. 

he death of the inhabitants of this l 
Lord as a warning against self-deception 



wash, in 



ditto . . ditto The eyes of a man who was born blind having been anointed 

lin clay by our Lord, be wss sent to this place to 
rder 

ditto., ditto....* The death of the inhabitants of this place was used by our 
" * »Ue 



31. 2 
39.10 



— 38.30 TIneh ditto 



30 
,35 



33 30 Bl'Tieh ditto . El-Tieh.. At this place the Israelites murmured for bread; and here 

manna and quails were promised and given to them. 

El-Paran ditto., ditto 

.$4.20 ditto . ditto » 



34. 3a St. Catherine, or 
Jibbel-Mousa 

Tor Slna .... ditto . . ditto The Lord descended in a cloud upon this mount, and gave 

unto Moses the law of the Ten Commandments. 



33. 0- 

31.57 
31.28 
33.10 

33.30- 

31.23 

38.61- 
31.44 



36. 5a El-Beish ditto .. Damascus 

.38.15 ditto., ditto 

.•£. 17 ditto., ditto..... Joab seat messengers to this place after Abner. 

-36. - • • ditto.. Tripoli .. Descendants of Cain. 

35. SO EWHeish ditto . . Damascus This place formed a northern barrier between Syria and Pales- 
tine. 

34. 42 DJebel Helsh . . ditto . . Gssa. .... A well dug by the servants of Isaac.— See Rehoboth. Well of. 

27. Ismlr Syria., ditto One of the seven churches of Asia. 

JS, $ Palest. Damascus See Shochoh. 



ditto., ditto It was at this place that Lot dwelt ; and here he entertained 

the angels of the Lord, who afterwards warned bim to flee 
the city, as the Lord was about to destroy it by Are from 
heaven.— See also Dead Sea and Gomorrah. 

■n -m — as Asia .. Gaaa .... At this place Samson abode with Delilah; and here she be 

Ai. w *». traTedhim to the Philistines, who put out his eyes; he 

afterwards was plseed by them between two pillars, on 
which the house stood in which tbey were assembled, and 
bowing himself the house fell, and by his death he slew 
more than he had slain in his life. 

31. io — 3|. 37 ditto.. Damascus The south-west border of Canaan. 

Kawata ditto.. Gaaa 

40.0-5 West Spain Europe • • 

32.13-35.46 Asia.. Damascus 
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RtxMox.naM Parsn Arabia.. NumxxxiiL19 IV. ... 78 a. w. 

Rimath, Gamer Japheth. Genesis x. 1. I On ditto.. 

Bissau Bhlnoeorura Num.rrriH.18 IY .... 83 s. w. b. w. Syria. 

Rithkab, or Kadesh , Paran.... 



Barnea NuulxxxUL31 IY .... 80s. a. w. .... Arabia. 

Bmiuk Manasseh. 

byd. Jordan Canaan. S Sam. xtx. 81 XIII.. . 80*. a. Syria.. 

Boms Soma Roma.. ... Italy.... Acts xxyUL M XXIY. 1SS3 ■. w. b. m Italy . . 



Bonus, or Anunab .... Abama Bphralm.... Canaan.. S Kjre.xxiU.36 X. .... S3ir 

Sabbaxs Arabia Deserta. Aram Arabia 

Deserta Job I. la...... IL.... On.n. Syria. 

Babtau Cush Ham.... Genesis a. 7. L .... s. u.b. u... Arabia. 

Babtbchah Cosh ditto.... Genesis x. 7. L .... Oa>s. ditto.. 

8aLaitts Coastantia .... I. of Cyproa. Mediter- 
raneans. Acts xiii. 8.. XXIT. 213 v.*. u~... Syria .. 

8axak Genesis x. 34 . 1 - ditto... 

Salcau, or Salcbab .... Saleha Manasseh, 

byd. Jordan Canaan.. Josbna xli. 8. XIIL.. 67 n. a_ Palest . 

Salcbau, or Salcah .... Salcna Manasseh, 

byd. Jordan ditto.... Dent. U1.10. . . XIIL.. 67 ■. ■-. ditto... 

Salbut, Jebus, Jem. 
salon, or Ariel Hiarosolyma .. Judab and 

Benjamin., ditto.... Genesis xU.18 XVI. ditto... 

Salbk, 8aUm,orShalem Isaacbar.... ditto.... Gen. xxxiiL 18 IX. . . . 40n. a. n ditto. .< 

Salmobu Samonlum, or 

Salmodis .... Isleof Crete GreetSea Acta crrlL 7.. XXIY. 490 w.n.v... Candnv 

Salt Baa* Ac Asphaltites . . . . Judab Canaan . Num. xxxtr. 3 Xll. .. 80 a. b. a Palest. 

8alt, Cltyof. Judab ditto.... Joshua xv. 62 XII.... 24 s. a.b. s~. ditto... 

Salt, Valley of Syria ditto.... SKfaxiv. 7.. XU. .. SflDv. n.b. a.. Syria.- 

Samabia Sebasto Epbralm... ditto.... 1 Kirs, xvi. 54. X 31 w. h.w.... PalesM 

Samabia, Country of ... Samaria Kphratan... ditto.... John It. 4 — X .... n ditto... 

Samabia, Hill of Ephraim.... ditto.... 1 Kan. xrl. 34 X .... 81 a. b. w. ... ditto. h 

Samabia, Pool of Bphralm... ditto.... lKaa.xxli.SSX „ Syria J 



Bamos Samoa B. of Kllahah GreatSea Acts xx. 18. . . XXIY. 840 n.ir.b. w. AreUaaj 

8amothbacia Samotbraca.... B. of Eliahah ditto.... Acts xvi. 11... XXIY. 666 h.w ditto .J 

Sakiahxah Judab Canaan . Joshua xr. 31. XII. .. 46 e.w. Paleat J 

SarHia, or Bepharad Judah ditto.... lfieahi.ll .. XIX. .. 38e. v.bww.. ditto.. J 

Sabois Sardes Lydia Asia.... Rev.lU.1.... XXIV. 640 a. v Tarkayi 

SAaartA* or Earephatb . Ecdippa. Ashnr Canaan.. Luke It. 36. .. Y1L.. 100a..... Paleat J 

Babio Sebulon.... ditto.... Joshua six. 10 VIII . . 81 n ditto .at 
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L 40 — 34.19 Asia.. Arabia... An encampment of the Israelite*. 

* ditto*. Aaadoll.. A colony of Gomer. 

L 1 — 33. M El-Ariah ditto.. Gasa .... An encampment of the Israelites! 

a, 30 — 34.43 Africa Ditto. 

1 3? - 36. 9 Adjeloon. Asia .. Damascos BaralUai the Gileadlte came down from this place, and went 

over the Jordan with David. F ^ 

B. 10 — 13. Bom* Europe Naples .. Here tbe apostle Paul dwelt two whole years, and from ibis 

place he wrote epiaties to the Galatiana, Epheaians, Philip. 

Sans, Colossians, Philemon, and also his second eplatle to 
imotiiy. r 

B. 8— 85.21 Asia.. Damascus The birthplace of Zebudab, the mother of JehoiakJm.-8ee 

also Arumah. 

ditto., ditto These were descendants of Ham; and they slew the servants. 

the oxen, and asses of Job. 

g. 0— 50. Labia ditto.. Oman.... A colony of Cosh. 

a. — 60. OHahrah ditto., manna.. Ditto. 

6. is — 34. Bamagusta .... ditto .. Aleppo .. Here 8t. Paul preached, in the synagogues of the Jews. 
ditto A colony of Arphaxad. 

fi. 38 - 38. 8 Stalkhat ditto . . Damascus A country of giants conquered by the Israelites, under Moses. 

B.3S-36. SSsalkbat ditto., ditto 8ee Salcah. 

ft. 47 — Si. 19 El Kboda, KoJ- 

dcs, or JSl-Gootx ditto., ditto 8ee Jerusalem. 

£. 14-36. 19 ditto.. Akka .... Here Jacob purchased a portion of land after he came from 

Padanaram and erected his tents, and built an altar.— Near 
here John baptised.— Sec JRaon. 

6V.3Q — 2?. OSslamlna. Europe Turkey.. Passed by St. Paul, on hi* voyage to Borne. 

tL. 30 — 3i. 40 Bahr-el-Lach .. Asia .. Damascus See Dead Sea. 

a. 25 -3i. 33 ditto., ditto 

B • • — **- ** El-Obor ditto . . ditto Here Amaslah slew ten thousand Edomites.-See Selah. 

B. 18 - So. 15 Sabusta ditto . . Akka .... Built by Omri. Ahab was buried here. 

BeledHarthfl .. ditto., ditto a province of Judea. 

B. is — 34. 15 ditto., ditto Purchased by Omri. who built the city thereon. 

B.lS-35.1* — ditto " dUto Here Nabpth was stoned, by a stratagem of Jezebel, wife of 

Ahab, king of x Israel, in order to obtain possession of bis 
vineyard; and here also the dogs licked «Aei> s/osrf. 
according to the prophecy of Elijah. 

9. 35 — 28. 43 Same ditto.. Levant .. Touched at by St. Paul. 

H. 10 — 25. Samandrachi, or 

Samothraki .. Europe Roumella Ditto 

IL 15 — 34. 40 v . . Asia . . Gasa. 

n. 41 — 34.46 es-Sawaflr ditto., ditto 

8. 14 - 3,'. 69 Bart ditto .. Aaadoll.. One of the seven churches of Asia. 

B. 26 — 36. 19 Barphand, or 

Sarphaa ditto.. Akka.... See Zarepbath. 

C 37 — 35.19 ditto., ditto 
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Tatb»hs. tke Tkree Italy.... AetezxrilLU XUY. QIOi.v.lw Italy 

TmmAw aaaae*, *c Dapkaa Film- 

mob Bsyft Mlaralm EHk.rn.Ui HL .. 190 w.e.w ... Bayac 



TBKO*.orTekoek Tkeeoa Jadak Caajon.. SCkroa. xi. f. XLL .. Utn... 

Tbboab, or Tekoa Tkecua Jodak ditto. .. 18am. siv. J. XII. .. 11 a. a- a ditto. 

Tbeoj^ WUderaeaa of .. Taeeaa Jadak ditto. .. 2 Ckroa. xx JD X1L .. 11 a. a. a..... ditto. 



Tblabib Taelakka Padaa-Aram Meaopat. Eatfc. lit U . . H 400a. a. k. a. Tarac? 

Tbumab. or ElUaar . . Saarra. Aram Naka- 

^ raim. Media.. Iaa. zxxrlLiS XII... •»>.*. ditto.... 

taiAif, or Team Jadak Caaaaa. . 1 Sam. xv. 4. XII... »e.a.w.... Palest.. 



Tiibn, or Telalm Jadak ditto. .. Joahaa r».S4 XII. .. 39a. a. w .. . ditto.. . 

Tat-HAaeA, or Tal.kara> ^ _ 

aka. Skaitft Aram Naka- 

raim Media .. Nek.vU.6 .. IL. . . . 600 a. a. Turkej 



Tbha, Ttmaa«or Ttmaal Tkonaa Teaua .... Arabia.. Jcr. xxt. S9». . I 90a ditto.... 

Tarn., Land of Tkemaa Boom ditto. .. Iaaiak xxL 14. 1 »• ditto... 

TBMAJH.Tamaa.or Tama Taemaa Teman .. . ditto.... Gaa.xxxTi.I4 I 90a ditto.... 

TakUL*.Idamea,orBdom Idomoa ditto. .. Obadlakvar.9 IV 109 a.w.k.a.. Arabia. 

Tkalcab Jadak Caaaaa.. Joekaazt. .. XIL .. 36 a. w Pair**. 

TaABaatta, Tanua, or 
Tankiak Taiteaana Batlea .... Spam .. 1 Kiafe xi. S3 XXIV. 908 a. k. v.... Spain .. 

Tniu Ticket Maaaaaak.. Caaaaa.. Jad. Is. 60. U. IX *■ Pmleat.. 

* 

TaatAaAa, Telaaaer, Ae. Saarra Aram Naka- 

raim Media.. SKlstvtdx.1: XXIII. *» ».a Turkrr 

TnaiAioaicA Tkcaaaloaiea .. Maeedo . Acta svil. 1 .. XXIII. J90»- w ditto-... 

Tbtatiba Tkiatlra Ljrdia. Aala.... Rev.tLlS... IX. Uta.w ditto.... 

TiaaaiAa Tiberlae Sebnloa..... Caaaaa. . Jofao *L SI . . Y1IL.. •>■. a. a Pakat.. 

TiaaatAt. Seaof. Tlkerlat Zoboioa.... ditto. .. JobaiL 1 . . Till.. « a. a. a... ditto.... 

Tibhatk, or BeUk Batkae Hal Bam.... S Sam. rill. 9. XI 13S a. a. Tark*y. 

TnaaTa,or Tlmaatkak. Tkaawatk Daa Caaaaa. . Judge* zIt. a XI 23 w. a. w .. Paint.. 

Tixbatb, Vlneyarda of Daa ditto.... Jadfea xfv. I XI 95 w. ». w. .. ditto.... 

Tikkats - aaaAB, Tim. 
aatk-Herea, or Uaxea. 
akerak Tkamaatkaare Epbraim. . . . ditto.... Jo*Kxxto 90. XI SO a.a. w .. ditta.. 

TtratAB Tiphaa Maaaaaeh .. ditto 1 Hint* l». 54 IX. — S3 a. k. a ditta... 

TiraiAB Tkapaaeaa — Syria SKiajtar?. 16 XIX... 999 a. a. Terker. 

Tzbab Troaa Qomer.... Japketk. Geaealax.3.. XIX. ditta.... 
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P ruti mc * 9T 
PmJmtic. 



Rmmrto. 



i. 7—33. 1 



Alia .. Qua. 



See Lasharon. 



1 12 — 



35. 8 Kablooa, or Na- 

poloea ditto . . Damascus A city of refuge— alio a city of the Levites. 



ditto.. Tartary.. Descendants of Magog. 



» — 46. Yemen. ditto.. 

3.30— 3*. 32 ditto.. 

B. I — 35.1« ditto.. 

0. 9 — 85. 15 Djebal Shera. .. ditto .. 
Kl. 12 — 34.54 ditto.. 

II. 58— 35. 37 ditto.. 

10. 39 — 15. 40 Wady-Mouea. . . ditto . . 



Mocha . . Descendants of Cash 

Damascus 

ditto.. 



31. 19— 35.22 

3>. 39 — 36. 3 Souadia 



ditto . . 
ditto . . 



Seal sent to this place for Samuel and David ; and Mlchal 
pnt an image in bed. w hereby tuey were deceived, and David 
and Samuel escaped out of their hands.- See Engedi. 

ditto To this place Jacob sent messengers to his brother Esau, to 

propitiate his favour, previous to meeting him. 

Oaaa : .. The Horiies of this place were smitten by Chedorlaomer, and 
it was afterwards given to Esau for a possession —See also 
Hor, Mount of, in Edom. 

Damascus Ehud escaped unto this place after killing Eglon, king of Moab. 

El-Tieh.. Here Amasiah slew those servants which had slain Joash his 
father. See Salt, Valley of. 

So called by Saul from his giving np the pursuit of David, and 
turning back against the Philistines. 

Paul and Barnabas came to this place immediately after they 
were sent to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. 



3i 51 — 35.34 ditto.. 

31.57— 3a. 13 ditto. 



Damascus 

Tripoli. . 

Damascus 
ditto 



Senah and Botes are tbe two rocks forming the passes of 
Michmssh, where Jonathan miraculously defeated the 
Philistines. 



33. JO — 35. 50 El-Heiah ditto .. ditto Celebrated for the growth of nr trees, 

i> _-J - 31.54 ditto.. Gaaa. 



Xi. 30 — 42.40 ditto.. Khorasaan 

XI 10— 54.30 ditto., ditto..... The Eastern boundary of the territory of Joktan. 

:.i. 43 — 34.48 ditto.. Gata . 



The Amorites were never expelled from this city.— Under the 
government of one of 8olomon's purveyors. 



SI 43 -34.48 ditto., ditto 

31. * — 34. 58 ditto . ditto. 

3^. .8—35.11 ditto.. Akka 

;:. 13— 35.10 ditto., ditto. 

3_»i— 35.40 ditto., ditto. 



8ee Salem, Sallm, *c. 



31 15 

'.! 9 

.... 19 

A. 5 



Si. 3 ditto., ditto 

35. 14 ditto.. Damascus See Samaria. 

35.11 ditto.. Akka.... Tota,aJudi« of Israel, buried hen. 

33. 1 Cstieb, or Mount 

Kasscroou .... Africa. Al-Gtonr An encampment of the Israelites. 



i J» — 34.58 Asia.. G«*- 



7 - 39. 1 



ditto., ditto See Saron and Lasharon. 

ditto .. Damascus Bee King's Dale. 



/ 
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Sana* 

Sbbba, Country of. 



Joktau Arpbaxbd Q ene aU x. SB. I 

Ranmab. ... Hun.... lKlngax. I.. I 



Ob Few 

13Q0a.B.b.«- Arab*. 



8nSBA,orBeerabeba.... Beraebe Simeon Canaan.. Geu.xxvL33.. XII. .. a* a. ur. b. w. Falett. 

Shbbju*, Sibmabt&c. Reuben ditto. .. Num. xntt.!. XIV. .. 44 a. b. n ditto. 

Sbbbabxm Benjamin .. ditto . . . Joanna HL i. . XI 14 *. b. ■-... dUio 

Shbcbbm, Sebecbem, 

Sycbar, orSycbem.... Neapolla. Baaraim... ditto... Joan, jdbt. 3». X 96 a din*.. 



Sbbbv-Gatb Benjamin .. Jeruaal. Neb. Hi. 1 . . . . XVI... 

Sbblbpu Joktan Arphaxad Genealax.36. 1 



Ok ditto.. 

Ob 



Snan Qeaeeiax. 1.. I . ... 

Shbma Jndab Canaan. • Joaba* xt. 38 XIL 

Sub Benjamin ditto. .. lSam.*ti. 13. XL.., 

Shbhib, Hermon, Slrion, 

orSenlr Hermon Manaaeeb. 

byd. Jordan ditto . . . Bxtt Sol. lii. 8. XIII 

Banniu, or Slrion, Ave... Hermon M aaaateb, 

byd. Jordan ditto . .. Dent. UL ». . . XTII. 
SatBMAn, Sheban, or 
Sibmab, or 8ipbmotb Reuben.... ditto.. 



NnaLXXxn. 38 XIV 

Sanson Seooe, or Sebon laaaebnr. . .. ditto. .. Joib.ua xix. 10 IX.. 

Sniaoa-LiBMATn Aaher ditto. 

Sbilbik Jndab ditto. 



Joshuaxix.X VII.... 
Joekuaxv.33. XTI. ., 



38 8.w. b.a.. Pateat. 
3*.w ditto... 

UOa.i. a-.... ditto... 

150 n. m. b . .. ditto... 
44a. b. a .... ditto... 

44 i. ditto.. 

85 n oitto. . 

S3 w. a. v.... ditto. 



Bbxloah, Slloek. or Si- 
loam, Water* of Jerusalem., ditto.... lealak vili. 6. XVI... 



8aiu>n 



Silo. 



Benjamin., ditto.... Joanna xtIII.1 X. .. 



i. a 

16 a. ». b. 



ditto, 
ditto. 



Sbimbok, or Sbimron- 
merou Syrette, or 81* 



Zcbnlon.... ditto.... Joakua zl. 1. . YIIL. . H ■.b.a.... ditto 



SniMnoa-Mnaoa, or 
Bbimron SywiraSimonlaa Zebnlon,. . . . ditto.... Joebunxii.SO Till .. 

Shibab, Lund of. Babylonia.. ... Kingdom of 

Nirnrod.. Aabur... Iaalabxl.H.. IT 

SatTTiM, Valley of. Reuben ditto.... Joel ill. 18. .. . XIV... 

SHtTTXM,orAbel-abittlmArbela, Reuben..... ditto.... Joanna IL I. XTV. .. 

Snocaoa, Sboebo, or 



fiO a. b. b. :.. ditto.... 

4Mb Turkey 

SOn. b. a Palcat... 

30n.b.n .... ditto.... 



Soebo.. 



ditto.... lSan.xrU.1 XII. 



• w. a. w 



ditto ... 



Saocoa, Sboeo, or Soeob Soebo Jndab ditto.... 3 Ck. xxriiUS XII. .. 

Suum* Land of Manaaaek.. ditto.... lSem.xiiL 17 LX..... 

Baonan Sanim laaaebnr.... ditto.... SKmgalv.S. IX~... 



9 w. a. w .. ditto ... 
SO*. u.b.«. ditto — 
40 a. b.w.... ditto.... 



Sana, orEtbam, Deaert 
of 6bur. 



,. Egypt A 



I 



SnvenAB 



xrl7- IV 180 a. w....... Tnrkry 

Paraia.. lfnk.i.1 n~. .. 610 n. Perm.. 
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S- 14— 36.37 Asia .. Damascus A royal dry, and for some time the teat of government ; and 

here Abijab, the aon of Jeroboam, died, according to the 
word of the Lord, by Ahijah the prophet. 

2.30—88. SO dltte.. ditto The residence of Jepthah, who was thrast out of his miller's 

house : but when the Ammonites made war against l*rael, 
the elders of Oilead besought bins to return and became 
their captain, and it was here that they entered into a cove- 
nant for that purpose. 



1- 37- 34, 86 ditto.. Gasa 

Slwaa ditto.. Aaadoli.. A colony of Oomar. 

.1.32—34.44 ditto.. Damascus 



43- 34. IB ditto.. El Ties.. See Klbroth-hatiavah. 



ditto . . Near Jeru- 
salem . . Places of idol worship were erected here, by the children of 
Judas. 

El-Ledja ditto.. Damascus Of this place Philip was tetrarch. 

»- 45 — as. 13 Karasi ditto . . Ana doll . . Here the brethren waited for Paul and here he celebrated the 

Lord's supper with them. 

17- £5 — 98. 18 C. St. Mary .... ditto .. ditto Here Paul tarried on his way to Jerusalem. 

13.10—43.30 ditto.. Armenia . A colony of J apheth. 

Li. 19— 35.14 Sur or Toor.... ditto.. Akka 

G-19 — 3&. 14 Soor ditto., ditto 

n. 19— 33.14 ditto., ditto Bee Tyre. 

K3. 10 — 4/. 90 Karoon ditto . . Pars ..... It was here that Daniel saw a vision of a ram with two horns, 

4c. which was explained to him by Oabtiel. 

33 12- 35.34 ditto.. Akka 



1»» 05 — 40. Sophala Africa. Bophala.. Celebrated for its gold. 

». -U — 33. H Orfab, or Urfain Aaia . . Aljesirah . The primitive abode of Terah, Abr am, Nahor, and Haran. 
Balkh ditto . . TJsbecka . A colony of Haran. 



Damascus ditto.. Damascus The country of Job, a wealthy and upright man, one who 

feared God and eschewed evil. * 



ditto.. Irak and 

Khorassan A colony of Joktaa. 



32. 6-SS. 3 ditto.. Damascus See Timnath-oerab. 

ditto.. Jerusalem Utaiah built towers near this gate. 



3135—35. ditto.. Damascus The Ammonites were pursued to this place by Jephthab, and 

it was near this place that his daughter came to meet him 
after his rash vow. 



ditto.. Jerasakra Here the people gathered together, and spake unto Esra to 

bring out tne book of the law of Hoses, which be read dls- 
tinctly, gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
meaning. 

33. 3—85.34 ditto.. Akka Here Slaera's army encamped previous to his being attacked 

by Barak.- Bee also Tabor, Monnt of. 

33. 1— 33.34 ditto., ditto See Zaanaim. 

Shera ditto Here Joram smote the Bdomites, after which they revolted 

from Judab. 

33 90 — 35.18 ditto . Damascus Near Bhechetn.— Here Abimelech cut wood, with which be 

burned the tower of Schecbem, together aitb about a thou- 
sand men and women. 
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Sibmab, Bhibman, She- 
bam, or Shipmotb Reuben .... Canaan . Joanna xilL 19 XIT... 44b. b.a..... 

Sidoim, Vale of Judah ditto Qcoeatufr. 8. II. .... St a. a. 



Sioob, Country of Sidon Ather. ditto.... Genesis x. U . VII. . . 130n. b. a ditto 

Sido*. Eldon, or Eldon- _ wrmm _ 
Sidon Aaaer ditto.. ~ Genesis x.1*. TIL .. 107a ditto 



Siao*. Kingdom of .... Penea. Gad, and 

Reuben .. ditto.... Dent. U. 34 .. XIII... 40n-b.a ditto 



Siaoa, orNOe Nile Egypt Miaraim Isaiah xxttU. II 17* w 

Siloab, Shtloah, or 81- __ 
loam. Pool of Jerusalem.. Canaan.. Nebem. iii. IS XTI... a. n. Paleat. 

Siloam. Shlloah, or 81- 
loahtPoolof ditto ditto. ... John ix. 7- ... XVI. . . 0s.i ditto .. 

Siloam, Tower of ditto ditto.... Lukezili.4 .. XVI... a. a. dhto 

Sir Peluaiam Shur Egypt ■. Esek. xxi. 1*. XIX... ISO w. b. a. ... Arabia.. 

Sis, Wilderness and De- 
sert of Sin Paran Arabia.. Each. xvi. 1 .. IV — 190 e. w.b. s.. ditto .- 

Si bin, Land of Bloat Sinai Horeb.. Isaiah xllx. IS IV.... 300 a. b. w dirto .. 

8irai Sinai Sinai ditto.... Exodus ni.l. IV.. .. i;v n.e. w„... 4i lto ... 

Sibai, Mount Sinai ditto.... Exodus xix 18 XIX... 300 a. b. w ditto. • 

Sioa, or Harmon, Mount 

of Harmon Maaaaeeh, 

hyd. Jordan Canaan . Dent. to. 48 .. XI 11... 90 a. a. a Palest 



Simorn, Sheran,fte. Reuben .... ditto.... 1 8am.xxx.38. XIV... 44 a. b. w ditto . 

Simau, Wellof Judah ditto.... 38am. iiLSf. XII. .. 30 a «urto. 

8tnitbs Phoenicia .. Syria... Genesis x. 27. V 1C0 a. a. a. ...Sjria. 

Siaisa, or 8benlr,Ae. .. Hermon ManaMch, 

byd.JoT4an Canaan. Deut.lii.9. .. XIII... loOn. a.a Palest. 

Strata, Well of 8imeon ditto. ... Gen. xxvl. 31 . XII. . . 41a. w.b w. «inu>.. 

Shtsna Lydia Asia (Ionia) AsiaMIn Rev. 1.11 .... XXIV. MUa.w j, Jto 

Socoa, or Slioehoh, Ac. ' Borah Judah Canaan . Joshua xr. 3i. XII.... 41 w. ». w. . . .«» rta 

Sobox Judah ditto.... Genesis x. 19. V 0s. n **».rmi 



bonsu. Valley of Sorec Dan. ditto.... Judges xvi. 4. XII. .. 30 w.a.w.... Palest 



Soitb Bat Judah ditto.... Joshua xr. 3. XII. .. 40a. a. a..... ditto 

8npru Cou*tbt Gebeleae Judah ditto JoabuaxiLS. XII... 40 a ditto.- 

Sfair Hispanla Tarshich... Japheth Rom. xv.S4.. XTV... 1800 a. w.b. a. FpaJa.. 

Succotb Darala Gad Canaaa . Gen. xxxiU. 17 IT.. .. Mil Paleat. 
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3L*7 — 38.61 Alia .. Damascus Celebrated for the growth of vines. 

- ditto., ditto. .... At this place Chedorlaomer defeated the king* of Sodom and 

Gomorrah, Ac. 

33.40 — 36. X) ditto . Akka.... Aeoloay of Canaan. 

33. M — 86. 54 Seyda, or Seide . ditto . ditto. .. . Pounded by tbeeldeat son of Canaan ; and was Halted by St. 

FauL 

31. 6 — 33. 2ft DjelaoudandEl- 

Belka ditto . . Damascus Conquered by the Israelites under Joshua, 

31. 80 — 31. 30 Nile AMea.Bahlrl... The great river of Egypt. 

M Asia . Damascus Repaired by Shallam.— See 8Uoam. 

ditto .. ditto The eyes of a man who was born blind having been anointed 

with clay by our Lord, he was sent to this place to wash, in 
order that he might receive his sight. 

ditto., ditto The death of the Inhabitants of this place was used by our 

Lord as a warning against self-deception. 



31. 2 — S3. 30 Tinea ditto 

39. 10 — SB. 30 El-Tleh ditto . El-Tleh.. At this place the Israelites murmured for bread; and here 

manna and quails were promised and given to them. 



El-Paran ditto., ditto., 

50—34.30 ditto . ditto.. 



SB. 35 — 34. 26 St. Catherine, or 
Jibbel-Mousa 

TorSlna .... ditto., ditto-... The Lord descended in a clond upon this mount, and gave 

unto Moses the law of the Ten Commandments. 



33. — S6.66E1-Helsh ditto.. Damascus 

31. 47- SS. U ditto., ditto 

31.29—36.17 ditto., ditto..... Joab seat messengers to this place after Abner. 

33.10 — 36. • . . ditto.. Tripoli .. Descendants of Cain. 

33. SO — 36. 60 El-Heiah ditto.. Damascus This place formed a northern hairier between Syria and Pales- 
tine. 

31. 23 — 84. 42 DJebel Helsb . . ditto . . Oaaa. .... A well dug by the servant* of Isaac.— See Rehobotb, Well of. 

38.61— 27. Ismir Syria., ditto One of the seven churches of Asia. 

31.44 — 36. 8 Palest. Damascus See Shochoh. 

ditto., ditto It was at this place that Lot dwelt; and here he entertained 

the angels of the Lord, who afterwards warned him to flee 
the city, as the Lord was about to destroy it by Are from 
heaven.— Bee also Dead 8ea and Gomorrah. 



31. 40 — 35. Asia.. Gam .... At this place Samson abode with Delilah; and here she be 

trayed him to the Philistines, who put out his eyes ; he 
... .^ 



afterwards was placed by them between two pillars, on 

which the bouse stood In which they were assembled* and 

bowing himself the bonse fell, and by his death ha slew 

thi 



more than he bad slain in his life 

a. 10 — 36.37 ditto.. Damascus The south-west border of Canaan 

Kawata ditto.. Gasa 

40.0 — 6 Weat Spain Europe 

3113-36.46 Asia.. Damascus 
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Succors, (Egypt) Seenaj Tetero- 

Gobbo* .... Egypt... Nam. xxxULn. IT 310w. e. w.... Egypt, 



Succumb Trogtoditsn . . . . Mbwaim.... Ham.... 3 Chron. xiL 3 XL. . . . 360e.w.b.w. ditto. 

Stcbab, or Scbeehem .. Noapotts Epbraim.... Cuiu . Johnrr.a.... X .... 36b 



Stcbbm, or Bycbar .... Neapolls.. Ephnim.... ditto.. . AetivU.16 .. X 36 n ditto ... 

Stsbb, Tower of. Egypt Mixialm. Back, xxix. 10 IT.... 600s. w. b.a. Egypt.. 

Stbaccsb Syracuse, Chitttm . . . . Japheth . Acta xxittl. IS XXIT. lOSOw. b.w.. JCapies 

Steia, orAram Syria Snom... 1 lings x. 39. XIX... 200 b. b. fe.m.. Turkey . 

Sybia-Dakascvs Damascus Damascus.. Syria .. lChrou.xriii.6 XIX... 180 *.*.*.■. Syria _. 

8j%iA-KxA.cu±m Maachahi Manasseb, 

byd. Jordan Canaan . lCbron. six. 6. XIII.. . 80 ■. b. 

Taawacs.&c Leaio, Thenae, 

orTI 



Stxia-Zobax Soba » 3 Sam. x. 6 .. Till ditto. 

. Thenae, 

Fhaanae .. Iasaebar.... Canaan.. Joanna xriL 11 IX.. .. 45 n. b.w. ..diet*. 



Taaratb-Sbilob Epbraim.... ditto.... Joabaa xrt.6. X. .... 34B.B.B..... ditto.... 

Tabbatb Manaaeh.. ditto.... Judges riL 33. IX 34 a.B.b.x.. ditto.... 

Tasbbab Pans Arabia.. Num. xL3. . IT lftOe. a. ...... 



Tabob Itabyrias Zebulon.... Canaan.. lChron.Yi. 77 Til L.. 44a.b.B 

Tabob, Plain of Zebulon.... ditto.... lSam.x.3... Till... 43n.b.a..... ditto.... 

Tabob, Mount Irabyrlus Zebulon..... ditto.... Judges It. 6.. . T1IL.. 43b. b. b ditto.... 

Tadwob, Ib the Wilder* 
nets Palmyra Hamath-Zo- 

bar Syria... 3 Kings. ix.U XIX.. 960 b. B.B.B.. fiyrm . 

Tabapahbb, Tahpanhea, 

or Tahpeues Daphnae Pelu- 

sicas Egypt...... Mlsraim. Jer. U. 16 IT.... 180w.a.w.... Egypt .. 

Tasatb Kadesh .... Arabia.. Num.xxxHi.S6 IT 110 a. w Arabia.. 

Tabf Annan. Tahapanes, 

or Tabpenes Daphne Pern* 

steal Egypt Mlsraim. Jer. xlili. 7 .. IT 180v.a.w.... Egypt.. 

Tabpbmbs, Ac Daphnae Pelu- 

sicae. Egypt ditto.... 1 Kingaxi. 19. IT..... 180 w. a.w. .. ditto.... 

Tabtm-bodsbi, Land of Semochoniila . Napbtatt . . . Canaan. . 3 Sam. xxIt. 6 TIL . . 80 b. b. a.. . . . Palest . . 

Tambb, BngedL wfli- 
seson-tamer Engaddl Jadah ditto.... Esek.xMil.38 XII ... 17 a. b. b.. .. Syria-.. 

TAWACB.Taanacb.orAuer Legio Issaebar.... ditto.... Joshua xxi. 35 Till .. iin. a.w.... Palest.. 

Taffdab Taphua Epbraim.... ditto.... Joshuaxii. 17 X 2»n.n.b.*.. ditto.,.. 

Tawiab Beth- taphua... Judab ditto.... Joshua xv. 34. XII.... 83a.w.b.w. ditto-... 

Tabab 8hur Arabia.. Num.xxxiii.43 IT.... 130s. w Arab*.. 

Tabalab Benjamin .. Canaan. Josh. xtUL 37 XI lat.i Palest.. 

Tahshish, Tarsus, or 
Thanhlsh Tutsans Bcetiea Spain .. Xhron. xs. 86 XXIT. 308 ■.b.w.... Spam.. 

TABsos.orTarabUh.... Tarsus Cilida Asia.... Acta ix. 11. .. XXIT. S08a.b.w.... Turkey 
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3Q. 13 — Jl. 30 Birketrel-Hadji. Africa. Kelloub.. Jacob built him a bouse, tad sojourned here for a time.— 

It was the first station of the Israelites after their leaving 
Barneses. 

29. 19 — 30.40 ditto.. Bald This people, with other trihes under Shisbak, king of Bgypt, 

made war against Behoboam at Jerusalem. 

J2. 12 — 3ft. 23 Napolosa. Asia •• Damascus Here Christ conversed with a woman of Samaria at Jacob's 

well— See Bbechem. 

as. IS — 34. 23 Napolosa. ditto., ditto See Ephroa, Field of. 

34- 0— XL OEssouan Africa. Said 



37. — Li. 10 Syracuse Eorope Sicily.... At this city 8t. Paul landed on bis voyage to Rome, and re- 
mained three days. 

33-39 - 38. 30 Syria * Assyria Asia . . Atyestrah. .... 

23. 30 — 36. 30 Uameak ditto.. Damascus A kingdom subdued by David. 



33.10— 36. 41 ditto., ditto Taken by the children of Israel, under Joabsnd AMshal. 

33. 0— 37. ditto., ditto ....Ditto. 

Si aj — 3ft. 14 Ta'annok ditto .. Akka..... A city of the Levites, belonging to Manasseh, bat situated In 

the tribe of lasaehar. 



3-.. 10 - Si. 37 ditto.. Di 

3LL 17 — 3ft. 38 ditto.. Akka.... Here the M ldianltea were defeated by Gideon and his army. 

2930— 33.66 ditto.. El-Tieb.. The Are of the Lord barned anions the Israelites at this place, 

for their complaining against him.— See Sin, Desert of. 

32. 27 — 38. 33 BUTor ditto.. Akka .... A Lcvltical city. 

32.37— 3ft. 31 ditto., ditto .... Here Sanl's heart was changed, and he was nombered tmona; 

the prophets. , 

33 38 — 3ft. 33 Djebel-Tor ditto., ditto .... Here Barak and Deborah assembled ten thousand men in 

order to attack Slsera ; and going down, utterly destroyed 
his boat.— See Harosheth of the Gentiles. 

S4. 1ft — 39. ft Near Aatoora .. ditto .. Damascus A city built by Solomon. 



3« 4ft - 32. ft Tafnaa. Africa. Harkleh 

30. 32— 3X3$ Asia.. El-Tleh.. An eneampment of the Israelites, 



30.43— 33. ft Taihas Africa. Harkleh. 



30.45— 3*. 5 Tafnaa ditto., ditto 

33. 0—35.40 Asia .. Akka 

31. 39 — 3ft. 37 Aln Tidy ditto . . Damascus 8ee Engedl. 

33.29 — 3ft. 4 Legone ditto.. Akka.... A Levitical city. 

32. 8 — 3ft. 36 ditto.. Damascus One of the thirty-one royal cities conquered by Joshna. 

31.27-34.49 ditto.. Gaza 

30. 14 — 33. 40 ditto .. El-Tleh . . An eneampment of the Israelites. 

31.61 — 3ft. 31 ditto.. Damascus A boundary town of Benjamin. 

27. 6 — 34.48 Cadis Europe Andalusia The most celebrated port in the time of Solomon, from 

whence ships traded to all the then known parts of the world. 

37 6 — 34. 48 Tarsoos Asia.. Itsehlll.. The birthplace of St. Paul. 
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Strlffn Nmm*. 



rWtoar 
Hrmimet. 



ft..*,. 



$Cnpm9f9 






iM** 






Tatbkns, the Tkree Italy.... AetazzTiii. 14 XXIV. IJIOh. w. b. w Italy 

Tbhambbbbb. ata Dapbna) Fein- 

■Tea Egypt Mlxtain Etek. xxx. IS, HI. .. 1*0 w. a. w ... E«y?« 

Tbboa, or Tekoak Tkecua Jedak Canaan. . 3 Ckroa. zi. 6. XIL .. 111. a. ...... Paleat. 

Tbboas, or Tekoa Tbecua Jadak dhto. .. 2San.ziT. J. XII. .. lla.a. n ditto... 

Tbboa, Wilderaeaaof .. Tkecua Jadak ditto. .. S Ckroa. zz.*> XIL .. lla.a. u ditto 



Tblabie. 



Patau-Aran 



TBLA.saAa,orEUaaar .. Baarra. Aran Naka- 

rain 



Tblaiut, or Telen 



Jadak, 



UL1S.. II 400 b. a. b,«. Turkey 

.. Iaa.zzzTtLlt XII... 800 b.b. ditto.... 

. 1 Sana. zr. 4. XIL . . M a. a. w 



Tblbm, or Telaim 

Tai-HAaaA, or Tel.aare- 



Jadak. 



ditto . .. Joakaa xr. 34 XIL . . » a. a. w 



ditto. 



AranNaka- 
rain Madia.. Nek.vU.C .. IL.... 600 b.b Turkey 



TBBA.Twaaa^orTemaal Themaa Tenaa .... Arakia.. Jcr.xxT.38... I 90a ditto.... 

Tbma, Land of Taenia Edon ditto. .. Iealak zzL 14. I 90 • ditto 

TBKAjn,Teman,orTenaTbenaa Tainan .. . ditto.... Oea.zxxTl.t4 I Ma ditto 

THAB,Idamea,orEdom Idanea ditto. .. Obadlah tot. 9 IV 100 a. w. b. a.. AraMa.. 

Tkalcab Jadak Canaan. . Joakaa zt. ..XIL.. 38 a. w Palpal. . 

Ta a &•■!•■, Tarsus, or 



Tarakiek. 
Tnaaa 



Tarteaaui Bcttica .... Spam .. 1 Ktnfi zi. 32 XXIV.. 308 a. b. w — Spain 

Tkckaa Manaatok.. Canaan- Jad. iz. 50. U. IX S5i paJeet 



Ta blasab, Telaatcr, fte. Skarra Aran Naka- 

rain Media.. 2 Klnri xix.12 XXTII. 600 ». a Turkey 

TnxMALoniCA Tkeaaaloniea .. Maeedo. Actaxrll.l .. XXIII. 790 a. w ditto 

TiTAtiBA Tkiatlra Lydla. Alia.... Rer.li.18... IX.... *** "• w ditto 

TiaaaiAt Tiberiaa Sebulon Canaan.. JohnTLS. . TUT... 80b.u. n~... Paleat.. 

TiaaaiAi, Sea of. Tiberiaa Sebulon.... ditto. .. JokatL 1 . . Till.. « a. w. a ... ditto.... 

Tibbath, or Betak fiathne Hal Han.... SSam. TtU. 8, XL.... IB a. a. Turkey. 

TixuATB,or Tinuathah. Tkannatk Dan Canaan. . Judaea ziT. S XI 22 w. ». w .. Paleat .. 

Tinman, Vineyards of Dan ditto.... Jadfea xhr. • XL.... 9w.«. w. .. ditto.... 

TlKlf ATB • IBBAB, Tim* 

aatfc-Heres, or Uwcen- 

ibarab Tbamnatbeare Epkraln.... ditto.... Joaa.zziT 30. XT 20w.ii. w .. ditto.... 

TirasAB Tlphaa Manaeseb . . ditto .... 1 King* It. 24 IX. ... 33 «. b. u ditto. . .. 

TiraaAB Tbapaacna Syria 9 King* xt. 16 XIX... 820 u. n. Tarkey. 



Tibai Troaa, 



doner .... Japketk. Genesis x. 9.. XIX. 



>••• ditto.. 
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Htmrnrkt. 

11.4ft — 11U Europe Naples... Hen the brethren came to meet Paul whelk he was on hie 

way, aa a prisoner, to Rome. 

3D. 46 — 8. STsfnaa. Africa. Harkleh 

31. 37 — at. 35 8t. Fsntaleone.. Asia .. Damascus A city built by Behoboam. 

31.30 -». 13 Teku'a ditto., ditto SeeTekoa. 

31. 30 — 36.30 ditto.. Damaaeoa Here Jeboehephat aeeembled hia army previous to his going 

against the children of Amnion, Moab, and Mount Self \ 
rho destroyed each other, according to the word of the Lord, 



troyed 
by Jahaxief.— See Berachab, valley of, which was the name 
afterwards given to this place. 

36. 90 — 40. 18 Telabab ditto . . AQeslrah. Here the Spirit of prophesy was given toEsekieL 

37. o — 43. .. ditto .. Koordiatan See Ellaaaar. 

31. 10 — IK. 6 ditto.. Damascus Saul was sent to this place by Samuel utterly to destroy the 

Amalekites ; but he spared A rag their king, and the best of 
the cattle : for which act of disobedience the Lord rejected 
him from being king over Israel. 

31.10 — 86. 6 ditto., ditto See Telalm. 



jy. 0-43, o ditto.. Koordiatan, 

30, — St. Maan ditto . . Arabia . . 

3D. 0— 36. OBl-Arabu ditto., ditto 

30. 0-31. eMaan ditto .. ditto 

30. 30-34. 30 ditto 

31.21-34.S0 ditto.. Gasa .... 



37, i — 34. 48 Cadis Europe Andaluala See Tarshish. 

« « _ 3a. 31 Asia . . Akka .... Taken by Ablmelech.-From a tower of this city a piece of 

3*-» — 9-m • «■•» •• mill-stone was dropped by a woman upon Abimelech's head, 

after which be was slain, at hia own request, by bis armour- 
bearer, m 

27. — 43. ditto.. Koordiatan 

40! 36 - 23. I* Seloniekl Europe Boumelia Here St, Paul preached in the synagogue to the Jews. 

3&.4»-28. Ak-hlsaar Asia... AnadoU.. One of the seven churches of Asia, 

32. 43 - 36. 40 Tabaria ditto.. Akka 

•» en *a an T»h-r4. ditto Damascus In the neighbourhood of thU sea, and on its shores, Christ 

81. 40 - 3*. 40 Taoarta ditto . . wmmw wrought many miracles.— See Chinnereth, Geuueaaretb, 

and Galilee, Sea of. 

31 IS -37. H *l««o.. ^P 

.. .. „„. u ji.— Oflu Prom this place Samson chose a wife of the daughters of the 

3L 45-34.36 Tibneh ditto.. Ga» •• J ^ 1 , i Yi Bei ; and here he attacked and killed a llon^See 

Aakelon. 
31.67-34.67 ditto., ditto See shove. 



32. 8-3*. 8.. ditto.. Damascus The inheritance of Joehua,and here he was buried. 

33.18— S6. S3 ditto.. Akka. 

... m « j... a«ri> This eitr was despoiled by M enahem, and much wanton 

3S. 10 - 80. 60 Ul-Der ditto . . Bj** .... ™^2™ lu1ac g& on the women, because the Inhabitants 

opened not Us gates to him. 
ditto.. AnadoU.. A colony of Japhelh. 
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JVfl 



TUktm 



Sftftmtm 



y* v 




TAYBaaa, tke Taiae ... Italj.... Acta xxriii. LI XXIT. L9»B.w.k.w Italy • 

Taaar a»aaaa, eta Dapbaai Paln- 

ilea Bf7*t KianiaEaak.nB.ia. XIL .. 1« w.a.w ... Bfypt. 

Tbeoa, or Tekoak Tkecma Jadak Canaan. . J Cnroa. xi- t- XIL .. 11 a.a.a..... Fatee*. 

Tbkoab, or Tekoa Tkeeaa Jndak ditto. .. 9Sam.ilv. 9. XII. .. lta.a.a dtoa... 

Tbkoa, Wilderaeaa of .. Tkeeaa Jadak ditto. .. 9 Cam. xx 90 XIL .. 11 a. a. a..... din* . 



Tblabib TaoUbkn Fadea-Aram Meaapot. Back. litis.. II 400 a. a. b. a. Tartar 

Tblabsab, or BHaaar .. Skarra. Aran Nana- 

ralca madia.. laa.xxxrU.UXU... aooa.a. ditto.... 

TaxAin* or Telem Jadak Canaan. . 1 Sam. xt. 4. XIL.. »«.».».... Fake*.. 

Tblb*. or Telalm Jadak ditto. .. Joakaa xv. 94 XIL .. 39a.e- w... ditto.... 

Tbl-Habba, or Tel-kara- 



Skarra Aram Baka- 

raim Media.. 5ak.rU. 6 .. IL.. .. 600 v. ■ Tarkr* 



1%«A,Tensaa,OTTemanl Tkemaa Temaa .... Arabia.. Jcr.xxT.99... 1 90a ditto... 

Tbm*. Laodof Tkemaa Boom ditto. .. Iaaiak zxi. 14. I 90a. ditto... 

TaMABt,Tea.an,or Tenia Tkemaa Temaa .. . ditto.... Ooa. xxxri.94 I 90a ditto... 

TaauaJdameejOrEdom Idamea ditto... Okadlakvar.9 IV MO a. w. a. a. Arabia. 

Tkaxcab Jadak Caaaaa. . Joakaa x». ..XIL.. 96a.w Pafeet.. 

Taiaaaraa, Tartu*, or 
Tarakiak Tartaaana Battlca .... Spain .. lKingaxi.32 XXIV.. 9W a. k. w Spain.. 

Tnaaa Tktkaa Ifaaaatak .. Caaaaa. Jad. ix. &Q, tt. IX 9Sv 



Tasiaaaa, Telaaeer, ftc. Skarra Aram Nana- 

raim Media.. 9Klaffaxix.l3 XXIII. *» »-■ Tarter 

TaaMALoaic* Tkeeaaloaiea .. Macodo . Acta x»H. 1 .. XXIII. 7»a.w ditto... 

Tbyayiba Tkiatira Lydia. Aaia.... Bev.tt.19... IX. HSi.w ditto ... 

TiaaaiAt Tkberlae Kebalon~... Caaaaa.. JokavLSl. . VI IL.. *>». a. a-... Paleat.. 

Tibbbiac, Sea of. Tlberiaa Bebotoa.... ditto. .. JokavL 1 .. VIII.. «* a. a.a... ditto.... 

Tibbatb, or Betak Batkae Hal Bam.... SSam. rilL a. XI 198 a. a. Turkey. 

TniaAtBfOr Tlmaataak. Tkamaatk Daa Caaaaa. . Judaea xlr. 9 XI 92 w. a. w .. paleat.. 

Timbatb, Vmefarda of Daa ditto.... Jadgea xir. I XL.... 99w. a. w. .. ditto.... 

Tiara atb • sbbab, Tim. 
aatk-Heree, or Vixen* 
•bank Tkamnatbeare Bpkraim.... ditto.... JoatuxxW 90. XI 90 a. a. w .. ditto.... 

Tiraeaa Tipkaa Maaaaaek .. ditto.... 1 King* It. 54 IX. 32 a. b. a diu*.. . 

TirasAB Tkapaaeni Syria 9 Ktagt xt. It XIX. .. ISO a. a. Turkey- 

Twaa Troaa Oomer .... Japbetk. GeaeeUx.9. . XIX ditto,... 
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l* Umg. 



M**r» .Va 



i PrwrtHtf m 
P —k m H t. 



**— *■ *7 Asia .. Uunueu A royal dty, and for tome time the Mat of government ; and 

here Abtyah, the eon of Jeroboam, died, according to the 
word of the Lord, by Ahijah the prophet. 



33.30— 36.30 .. ditto., ditto The residence of Jepthah, who waa thrust out of bis father's 

buuse : but when the Atnmonltei made war against l»r*el, 
the eiders of Gilead besought him to return and berome 
their captain, and it waa here that they entered into a cove- 
nant for that purpose. 



31.27-34.36 ditto.. Oaaa 

Slwaa ditto.. Aaadoli.. A colony of Gamer. 

SI, 33 — 34.44 ditto.. Damascus 



43-94. IS ditto.. El-Tieb.. See Klbroth-hattavah. 



ditto.. NearJeru- 

aalem . . Places of idol worship vera erected here, by the children of 
Judah. 

FJ.Ledja. ditto'.. Damascus Of this place Philip was tetrarch. 

3». 4ft — M. 15 Karasl ditto .. Anadoll. . Here the brethren walled for Paul, and here he celebrated the 

Lord's sapper with them. 

37. » — 7B.U C. St. Mary .... ditto., ditto..... Here Paul tarried on his way to Jerusalem. 

43.10—43.30 ditto.. Armenia . A colony of Japheth. 

Zi. 19— SS. 14 Sur or Toor.... ditto.. Akha 

J3. 19-35. 14 Boor ditto., ditto 

3*. t»— 3ft. 14 ditto., ditto See Tyre. 

53. 10 — 47. 30 Karoos ditto . . Pars It was here that Daniel saw a vision of a ram with two horns, 

Ac. which was explained to him by Gabriel. 

33 12- 34.34 ditto.. Akka 



10 04 — 40. Sophala Africa. Sopham. . Celebrated for ita gold. 

-*. 4i — 38. 26 (Man, or Urfain Asia . . AJjeiimh . The primitive abode of Terah, Abeam, Nahor, and Haran. 

. Balkh ditto . . Uibecks . A colony of Haran. 

Damascus ditto.. Damascus The country of Job, a wealthy and upright man, one who 

feared God and eschewed evil. * 



ditto.. Irak and 

Khoraaaan A colony of Joktan. 



3£. 6— 3ft. 8 - ditto .. Damascus See Timnath-serah. 

ditto.. Jerusalem Uulah built towers near this fate. 



32. 35 — 35. ditto .. Damaacus The Ammonites were pursued to this place by Jephthah, and 

it waa near this place that hia daughter came to meet him 
after his rash vow. 



, ditto.. Jenealem Hrre the people gathered together, and awake unto Estate 

bring out tar book of the law of Moses, which be read dis- 
tinctly, gave the sense, and canted them to understand tbe 
meaning. 

33. a— 35.84 ditto.. Akka .... Here Sisera's army encamped previous to hla being attacked 

by Barak.- See also Tabor, Mount of. 

XL 3— 8ft, 34 ditto., ditto See Zaanaim. 

Bhcra • ditto Here Joram smote tbe Edomites, after which they revolted 

from Judah. 

3120 — 25. IS ditto . Damascus Near Sheehem.— Here Ahimelech cut wood, with which he 

horned the tower of Schechem, together with about a thoa~ 
aaad man and women. 
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Sfiptmn A mm. 



Clmnk A«m. 



7Ww*r 

/"MfHW. 



Anity. 






A. ^ 
Af«# 



J—n»tC 



€«.*-•> 



Zalhopab Arabia Paran .. Num. xxxili.41 IV 195a Arafca. 

* amabaim, Hoant Ephraha.... Canaan . Xhron. xiii.4. X 33 b. b. w — 



Zambobxix, or Sufan Gad ditto.... Unit. II. 90... XIV.. 

Zaaoan Jndnh ditto.... Keb.ill.13 .. XII.. 

Zafbob God ditto.... Joo»m»illLS7Xnr.. 

Zarei>, or Zend, Volley 



of ". Eared-... 

ZAXiroATo l orSorept«.. Sarephta. 



Meob 



Arabia.. Norn. xxl. 15 . IV .. , 
Cuomo . 1 Xlnga xvilJ. VII. . 



40b. b. a .... ditto. 

S O. W. b. V. SjTUk 
31 B. B. b.E.. JlttO 



30*. a. 
100 v. . 



Arabia.. 
Palm.. 



Zabbtab, or Zartanah, 
*c Zartan ... 



Ianaehar.... ditto.... Joahaa 111.16. IX 44 b. a.b. ». ditto 



Zabtarab, or Zartaa.. Zartan latacbar.... ditto.... lK.lBgt.lv. IS. IX.. .. 44 *.z.b.x.. ditto. 

Zabtbam, or ZeredatbBj 

dteL Maaaateb .. ditto.... lKiafavil.41. IX — 36 b. k.b. a., ditto. 

Za%stb'Sbabab Reuben .... ditto.... Joanna xiit. 19 XIV .. 3fi a.b.M ditto 

Zbboiim, or Zebolm Jodab ditto.. . GeaaaUxlT. 2. XII. ... 19 a. t. a ditto 

Zaaoxx, Vale of Jadah ditto.... Geneelax.lv. XII. .. 30a.a.b.a.. ditto 



Zaaoiow Zebnknu.... ditto... 

Zboad Napbtali... ditto... 

Zbbb, or Oreb, Rock of. Araba Epbralm.... ditto... 

Zkjua, or Zeltab ...s Benjamin .. ditto... 



. Joahaa alx. 97 XIT. 
. Nam. xxxW.8. VII. 
. Judgae vil. 96. X-. 
. 9 8am. xxi. 14 XI.. 



•*J ^* naV Bn7»i 

03 a. b. b. .. 
30 x. b. .... 



Zbuab, or Zelah Benjamin . . ditto .... 1 



X* a*» » * JLX < 



ditto. 

ditto 
ditto. . 
ditto.. 



ZaauaAXM Epbralm.... ditto — SCbron. xliL4 X. .. 

ZavAairat Bimyra. Pbcenleia... ditto.... Gencaitx. It. III.. 

Ebbab Jndah ditto.... Micahi.U .. XII. 

ZarBAra, or Bormab. .. Borma Judah ditto.... Judical. 17.. XII. 

Ebhatbab, or Zephatb, 
Valley of. 



Iw.y.w.,.. ditto 

14 B. B. b. B. ditto. 

ditto. 

34 a. w. b. a . ditto. 
49a.w. b. v.. ditto. 



ditto .... acaroa. xW.10 XII. 



12 a. 



ditto. 



Baa. 



Zbbbd, or Zand, Brook 



ditto.... Joanna xlx. IS VII-.. 99 a. b. a ditto 



of. 



Eared Moab Arabia.. Dent. U. It,.. XT Ma. a. Arabia.. 

Vanaeeek.. Canaan.. lKlnea xi. 98. IX 35 a.a.b. «.. ditto.. 



ZaaaoA Ac. 

Esbbbatbab, Zartan, or 
Bereda Vannaaek.. ditto.... 9Cbron.hr. 17. IX..... Ma.n.b. «.. PaWat. 

Bbbbbatb, or Zartaaab Itaaehar.... ditto.... JudcetTii.2a.il. ... 44B.B.B.B.. ditto.. . 

Xiddim Napbtali ... ditto.... JoaaaaxIz.So VII .. 90a.b-a dirts..-. 

Sibob. or Sldoa, fte .. . Eldajt Atla. ditto.... Gob. alia. 13. VII... 107 a ditto... 
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L.mtt. 



&li*4*rn ,Y«<M. 



ptmrw. 



/"twine* «* 
PmsJk*/ie 



tommrH 



S * - 33. 22 

£. I'J - 35. 13 



Asia .. Kl-Tieb.. An encampment of the Israelites. 

ditto . . Akka At this place AbUah aaaemblcd his army previous to Us con- 
quest over Jeroboam. 



M» — 3*. ditto . . Damascus A nation of giants who dwelt among the Ammonites. 



1.3J-- 33. U Zanu's ditto.. Gaza. 

£. 6 — 15.47 ditto.. Damascus 



. The inhabitants of this place repaired the valley-gate of Jeru- 
salem, together with the wall uuto the dung gate. 



£. 20 — 35. SO Nahr Aasul 
XX— 35. 19 Saxpband .. 



ditto . . ditto An encampment of the Israelites. 



ditto.. Akka 



C34 — 35.44 ditto., ditto .. 



B. U - 35. 40 



To this place Elijah was commanded to go to a widow woman, 
who was to sustain him; and here he wrought the miracle 
or the barrel of meal and the cruise of oil, and also raised 
the son of the woman, who was mistress of the house, to life. 

Near this place the Israelites crossed the Red Sea.— Hiram, 
king of Tyre, caused the immense brass pillars for Solo- 
mon's temple, and the various utensils of bra*s and gold for 
the temple, to be cast between this place and Suceoih.— See 
Adam. 



ditto., ditto 



tt. is 



35.42 
35. 50 
35. 3B 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



£.«. 


I» 


1-1 


M. 


10 


r 


48 


;■.. 


48 


1 


J9 



35. IS 

30. 50 
35.40 
35. 15 

35. 15 

35. 23 



ditto 

Sudud ditto 

ditto . 

ditto 



11 T, 



•) — 



35. 4 
35. 13 



... ditto 

ditto 

ditto , 

Nukbes-Sufah. ditto, 



1. Jl - 3«L Wady- fc>ni- 

Hammad .... ditto 

S. 15-35.42 ditto 

"15—35.43 ditto, 

5 18-35. « ditto 

1.14 -35.34 ditto 

B.34- 36.34 Sur, or Soor.... ditto 



Damascus See Zaretan. 
ditto 



ditto .... A city of the Plain, destroyed by fire, for the iniquity of Its 
inhabitants. 



9.38 — 35.40 ditto., ditto. 



ditto .. ditto 



. At this place the Israelites were obliged every man to go 
down to the Philistines, to sharpen his coulter, his axe, and 
his mattock. 

Akka One of the twelve tribe*. 

ditto A northern boundary of Palestine. 

Damascus See Oreb, Rock of. 

ditto Here was the sepulchre of Kish, in which the bones of Saul 

and Jonathan were finally deposited. 

Rachel's ftepnlchre wss near this place.— Here also Saul was 
anointed by Samuel. 



See Zamsrslm, Mount. 
Descendants of Canaan. 



ditto ... 
Tripoli .. 

Gaaa 

Damascus See Hormah. 



R 40—35.53 ditto., ditto. 



H"e Asa, king of I«rae1, overcame the mighty army of the 
Ethiopians under Zerah, which consisted of one million 
4ol«licrs, and three hundred chariots. 



a. 24— £».37 ditto.. Akka 



See Kadesh-barnea. 



Damascus 

ditto The birth-place of Jeroboam. 

dirto See Zarthan. 

ditto See Beth-suit lab. 

Gaza See Zer. 

Akka .... SeeSidon. 
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AW 



Siklao Ham Oiun.. l8am.xzfU.ft.ZII. .. tta.w.k.w. PaJett. 

B» Jadak ditto.... tahuiv.1. ZIL... 4aa.a.w ditto 

*m,or31n,WUderne«of Kedcak.... Aiaaia.. Nam.xiii.91. IY.... 110a. b-w... Anka. 



Bioa, orSion Jadak 



Jeraaal. IaaiahxtLC. XIII... Sooth part a/ 



Paint 



Bioa.Stranf Hold* or. Jadak ditto.... 18am. v.7.- ZYL.. ditto dine 

Btpk 



ZtOR 

ElPB. .... 

Sir a. Wild 



Jndak Comma.. Joakaa x». M XII. .. »it.k.w. dlno 

Jadak ditto.... Joakon xt. 94. XII. .. 18 a. a. a.. .. ditto 

ditto.... lBaouxxiiL 14 HI. .. 90a. a. ■ ditto. 



lira, Wood of. Judak ditto.... 18am. xxUL U XII ... 90a. a. a..... ditto 

Biraaoa Napktali ... ditto.... Nom.xxxiT.9. VII. .. flia. b. a dirt© 

8ii, Cliff of Jadak ditto.... lCbroa.xx.16 XII. .. It a.*. ditto-- 

Boab Tania, or Tana Egypt Mliraim Iaalak six. 11. IT .... leOw.fc.a. ... Egypt . 

Boab, Bcla.orBair Boar Jadak Canaan- Gen. xlli. 10.. XII... SO a. a. a. a... Pakst. 



Bobab Syria .. 18am. xir. 47. XIX. . . 10 a. a. b. a. Syria. 

Boaabara, Stoao of. Baajamia .. Caaaaa.. 1 KiagaLt... XI.... Oa.a. Taint. 

Boraia, Ftald of. Rookta ditto.... Nam.xxsiiLl4 XIT... 8a.b.w .. diro . 



Bobab, or Boroak Borca Daa. ditto.... 

Bobbab. or Borak Bona Daa ditto.... 

Bora, Land of Benjamin .. ditto.... 1 

Bva Gad. ditto.... 

Boatv, or Bamiammlm 



xt.10. XI 95w. *.*.. 

xv.SS. XL.... SSv.k.a.. 

lx. a.. XI 8a.k. w. 

xlii.91 XIV... IOb.b. a.. 



and Gad.. Bam .. Goaaata 



XlT.i XIII. 

XIT... 40b. a. 



ditto . . 

dlttOw •»•• 

ditto •- 
ditto.... 

ditto-... 
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flMrtar. 
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I 



Ua» — 34.44 Aala .. Gui .... A city given by Aehlsh, king of Gath, to David 

1. ft — 3». ditto.. Damascus 



.... El-gbor, El- 

Araba ditto . El-Tieh.. Aa encampment of the Israelites.— See alto Sin, Wilder* 

lies* of. 



ditto . Jerusalem 



ditto . . ditto Taken by David from the Jebusitcs, and afterwards called by 

his name.— See also Jerusalem. 



IL 4a — aft. 10 ditto. 

IL» — 3a. » ditto., ditto 

C — Sa. ditto., ditto David flrd totals place from the pursuit of Saul, and Jonathan 

came and comforted him, and made a covenant with him. 

Jl.je-M. aTelhlf ditto., ditto Seeabove. 

u. 19 - 3S. 41 ditto.. Akka.... A northern boundary of the Israelites. 

II. 31 — 36. 15 Baa Mersed .... ditto . . Damascus The children of Moab. Amman, and Mount Seir. came up to 

this place against Jehosbaphat.— See also Tekoa, Wilder, 
of. 



Jft.49 — 3Lfts8an Africa . Harkieh 

SI. i — 86. 4ft Saafye Asia .. Damascus A city In the Yale of Siddira, to which Lot retired by com* 

mand of the an«els of the Lord, previous to the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

S. — 17. ° ditto., ditto Saul made war against this country, Moab, Ammon, Edom, 

the Philistines, and the Amalekitse. 

XI. 4ft — IS. S ditto .. Jerusalem Here AdonijaJh conspired against David, and usurped his king- 
dom.— See also KnrogeL 



31. 54 — 3ft. M ditto.. Damascus One of i he three places where Balak caused seven altars robe 

erected, and brought Balaam to curse IsraeL— See also Baal, 
High Places of, and Mount Poor. 



31 47 — 34. is Sur'sh ditto.. Gas*..... See BstaoL 

31.39 — 3LM ditto., ditto 

n.fti— 3&. 16 ditto.. Damascus A principal dty of the Amorites. 

3£ 10—36. ditto., ditto..... See Zamsummim. 

3S.10-3S. ditto., ditto Smitten by Chedorlaomex. 



LIST OF THE MAPS COMPRISED IN THE 

BIBLICAL ATLAS. 



1. The World, shewing the Primitive Settlements of the Descendant 

of Noah. 

2. Mesopotamia, including the East, illustrative of the History of 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

3. Canaan, adapted to the Histories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

4. journetings and encampments of the israelites from egtpt 

to Canaan. 

5. Canaan, or the Land of Promise, illustrating Joshua and Judges. 

6. General Map of the Tribes. 

7. Tribes of Asher and Naphtali. 

8. Tribe of Zebulon. 

9. Tribes of Issachar and Manasseh, on this side Jordan. 

10. Tribe of Ephradc. 

11. Tribes of Benjamin and Dan. 

12. Tribes of Judah and Simeon. 

13. The Half Tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan. 

14. Tribes of Gad and Reuben. 

15. Land of Moriah, or Environs of Jerusalem. 

16. Jerusalem, Plan of the City of. 

17. The Temple, Plans of. 

18. Kingdoms of Judea and Israel, illustrative of the Books of Kings 

and Chronicles. 

19. Kingdom of David and Solomon. 

20. Canaan, shewing the Captivities of Judah and Israel. 

21. Judea, according to Josephus. 

22. Judea, according to the Apocryphal Books. 

23. Judea or Palestine, illustrating the History of the New Testa- 

ment, and exhibiting the Travels of the Lord Jesus Christ 

2 4. Voyages and Travels of St. Paul. 
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tvo, gilt, eloth, 10*. 6rf. Itlg 

BEWICK'S SELECT FABLES, with a Memoir, tro, with several Portrait! of Bewick, and 
upwards of 350 Engravings on Wood, original lmpraaclona (pub. at XL la.), bds. lo»* 

Nnrettte, 100 

BILLINGTON'S ARCHITECTURAL DIRECTOR, beta* an approved Guide to Archi- 
tects, Draughtsmen, Students, Builders, and Workmen, to which la addad a History of th« 
Art. Ite. and a Glossary of Architecture. Haw Edition, enlarged, tro, 100 Plates, eloth lettered 
(pab. at U. Is.) 10a. SsC lMg 

BOOK OF COSTUME, from the earliest period to the present time. Upwards of M0 beautlfal 
Bngnftega on Wood, by Lnraov. tvo (pab. at II. U.), gilt cloth, gBtedgee, lOt.M. M4T 

BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
S vols. tto. ISO ezavjstts Una Eagravmgs after Tirana, Bovibwtov, Laitdsbbb, Ronann, 
MnxmsaoT, ate. en.; also nnaeroos Autographs (pub. at 41. las. 6rf.) Cloth elegantly gilt, 
Si. i«., or In morocco, Si. at. 

BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIH. tro. so exquisitely beautiful line Bngnvlnga after Tcnuntn, Boanroxosr, eta. 
etc.(ptib.atlAll*.eA), clothelegaialygilt,l^,orinoroo(»,ltlA, 1S44 

BOOK OF RAPHAELS CARTOONS, BY CATTERMOLE. **-,"*& •* «*rfelto 
Portrait of Bapbael, a flew of Hampton Court, and seven very highly finished Steel Engrav- 
ing* of the celebrated Cartoons at Hampton Court (pub. at lis.), eloth, gilt, 7*. Cd. MM 

BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. A Berks of I^adeospe IPy tesifcme .o f the most inte- 
Testing localities of Shakspeare's Dramas; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, by 
WaaarvwTOW Imvrvo, Jassa, W. Howttt, Woajxnroara. Iwnxra, and others, eve, 
with 46 highly-finished Steel Engravings (pub. at U. lis. M.), gilt cloth. It*. 1M* 



BOOK OF WAVERLEY GEMS. A Series of 64 highly-finished line Engravings ef the moat 
Interesting Incident* and Scenery In Walter Scott's Bevels, by Hsath, Fivdbv, Bolls, and 
•there, alter Pictures by Lasua, St©thaju>, Coomb, Howajld, Be., with lUutntfTt letsor- 
tve. (pub. at M. lis. fid.), doth, elegantly gilt, lis. IMS 
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BROCKEDON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS 3 *ole. medium tto. Coatalalafia»haw nm 
Engravings (pub. at 101. 10s. In boards), half-bound m ot oo c o, gilt edges, ML lit. tat. into 



BRITTON'S CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF LINCOLN, 4to, is Im Plate, by I* Km, 
(pub. at «.»#.), cloth. W.H. Royal <to, Lasge «*»p«r. cloth U. Ma, td, wr 

ante ni publmfcod to complete Mr. BrUteat Cathedrals, tad ia vutfag la meet of 



thai 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
feted. groatfcr enlarged, aad coa fai a iin ' to the ui oaon t time, by OaDMsf 
potto la — lanje romana, hapl S»o, aumotoos plat— of iiiimasaaiaa, Si. : 



BULWER* PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, tto. Embemsbed with 37 rxoah 
graving* altar David Roberta, Mar lias, and Panda (pah. at U. lis. td,), elothgllt, 14s. 

BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED EDITION Of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 

PAINTING. tto, 13 fliu Platee, cloth (pab. at & as,), U. la. M4I 

tba sama, large paper, royal 4to, proof i m p r ao rlo as of P latea, doth (pub. at 41 4s.), K. 3s. 



CANOVA'S WORKS, ongraTed in outline by Moots, with Descriptions and n Blognphkal 
Memoir by <HotfMia. a vofca. lass. too, U» plates, aad inePostaet by Woffhlagtoa, half. 
bonad morocco (pab. at Si. Its.) tZ as. 



the sama, 3 vol*. 4to, largo paper, aatf-bouad, uacot (pob. at 01. its.), 41 4s. 
tba sama, 3 Tola, tto, larga paper, India Prooftt, ia pacta, (pub. at LSI. lie.) ft Mo. 



CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND, muetrated by in Copper. 

plate Engraving*, comprising upwards of Two Thousand specimens. Edited by Jon Barr- 
toh, Esq. Royal folio (pob. at liU 12s.), half-bound morocco, 4L 4s. its? 

CARTERS, ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING 

IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry TOIL With Historical aad 
Critical Illustrations, by Doocs. Oouoh, Mbtbick, Dawsov Tvavaa, aad Burrow. 
Royal folio, with 130 largo Eagravtnga. many of which are beautifully coloured, aad acreral 
Illuminated with gold (pub. at ISi. las.), half bound araroceo, Si. Is. 1S3S 



CARTERS GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, aad Aacdeat 

Views, etched by himself. 4 role, aoaare l£mo (pah. at 34. j 

CATUN-S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Si. Us. 04.), cloth, emblematically gilt, li. Its. 

CATTERMOLES EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. »4 exquisite Bi_ 
from Designs by himeelt Poster© (originally pub, at li. lls.Sd.) t sth oW*h, gjtti 

CHAMBERLAJNCS IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from fee Gnat Mastera, la tba 
Royal Collection, engraved by B a arousal aad ot h ers, hapi. toL yo Plates (pab. at IK. 13s.), 
hall-bound morocco, gUt edges, Si. 3s. 




CLAUOE* LIBER VERTTATtS. A Collection of 3W Eagravlags in tmfcetfoa of the estrjaal 

~ " "" " " " at fu. Me.), - - 



Drawings of Clatob, by E arums. vols. i»Uo (pob. at fli. Me.), haJf bonad atoveata, gilt 
edges, lOi. 10s. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, wisdMaiar oatta of 



Landsranrs, henutifully Engraved on Steel, folio, with descriptive 
In a portfolio (pub. at 34 Ms.), li. as. 

COESVELT'S PICTURE GALLERY. With sa XatrootetJoa by Mas. JAsrasoii. Royal rto 
#0 Plates beautifully engra?od In outline. India Proofs (pab. at fti. as.), half howad atoroceo 
extra, U. 3s. MM 

COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A Series of tt brmiant Etebings, coatprlalat Vletar. 
aequo, but at the same time exiromaly aooojalofio pi i eairtoit oaa , B*yeleu(p4b,u3i.la*.fc<L), 
gilt cloth, li. iu.6*. 



COOKES PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. - — 

ttfbi Etchings, after Dnwiaga by Calcotc. srrAsmuxa, Pmotrr, Boaaaaa, aUaiua 
Smut, and Cotmaw. Royal aeo. Proem (pub. at si.), gilt eloth, si. 3s. 

CONEYS FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. HOTELS DE VILUE. TOWN HALLS, 

ABD OTHER REMARKABLE BUILDINGS IM FRANCE, HOLLAND, GERMANY, 
AND ITALY. Si tarn large Plates. Imperial folio (pub. at lOi. Ms.), half morocco, gOt edge*. 
tL 13s. esl. 1S4S 

CORNWALL, AN ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY pF:b**ib*m«0*»lndVmnb>- 
trre Accounts. Imperial Ovo, Illustrated by lit beautiful Sagravlaga oa Stool aad Wood, by 
Lavsblls, HorcHcurm, JAcaaoa, Williams, Sly, etc after dmu4aga ap Cajarvrcaw 



(Puh, atifls.), half morocco, Is. lao 

ConwaUU undoubtedly the auotlatorestlareouary la *" 



CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, by Sr* Oaoaaa Hattjh, m a 

above 40 magolneent Paiatlags of the Proeosalon, Caceatooial, aad Banquet, i 
mlthful portralta of many of the dlstinguUbed Indirldaala who wcte preeont; 
aad descripiiTo laUer-praas, atlas folio (pub. at ISi. lis.), half bonad morocco, gSM 
lti. 13s. 

COpiAN-S SEPULCHRAL 8RASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, 
illuetrste tbe Eccleaiaatical, Military, and Cirll Costume of former agea. with I 
Deacriptlons, ate by Dawsov Toaxaa, Sir S. Msraioo:, etc. 173 Plates. The 
Bouses are splendidly Illuminated, 3 toU. impl. 4to bals^booad meTooeo.gflt sigos, St 
the same, loage poaer, haperlal fobo, hairaMi««c^ t^t edgoa, ti. a*. 



PUBU8HKD OB SOLD BY H. Ck BOHN. 



C0TMAN*8 ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS la rarteaa 

SngJend, wtih L«ttt-pmsPiMil»rt>n fcyliciim. t vokvlaverial folk* eontaialag mo 
■jikH<rfB<clti«<i(p^.>tHt.), k>tfaoioto,«H«. lgsa 



DANIELLE ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. The original magnificent n 
edition, lot aplendld eolonred Vie va, on the large* Mb, of tao Areaateetv a. AntiqaHlee, mm! 



DANIELLS ORIENTAL SCCNWY, • vote, la », aman folk* lot Pteiao (pab. KULik 
half fcwrf meeumt, ML an, 
Tale li radaoed from tao preceding Inrge work, aad la 1 



DANIELLE ANIMATED NATURE, Wtag F krn ina mi e lH^ ie W i ii i of tao aMotbatorortlng 
•dMto from all ftraaalmaaf HataialHtetary, 114 Enaravlan*, wfch Litttr-rtm Daecriptiona 
a wta. MUMli (yah. at UL lie,), half mmn (aianwaawtta tao Oriental kun;), ftj. u. 

DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Traaalatod by Jautm. carefully mined. 
With a coploaa «UmI Ma* af Cervaataa, l lm a t ii l i* by ■ j iaam te of a* bcaatttal Wood 
BngraTiage, after Mm coteeaotad Daoigaa «l Tost Juunw, too hiding M m and btaatifal 
large Cuta, by Anjcaxmoirw, now fixei added. 1 rota, royal goo (pah* at ft*. Ma.), eletb gilt, 



11. a*, leal 



OULWfCH GAUXRY, aa^tf JMBatttlfb^Coteo^Ptetea from tao moat Cohttoatad 
Pktaree la this fcemarkable Collection; executed by 8. Cockbuk* (Custodian). All 



led oa Tlatod Card-beard la lb* maaaot af Drawteaa, anparlnl awJo, incladtag 4 
" Ptaiee. paaanwed separately at from I to 4 gwhmaa oath, and 
erfee. Ift a haadiome portfolio, with morocco bach Jpab. a 
of the moat epleadkl and Interacting of tha BrlUab Fietaae 
ma <alu tiaaftemeile, even at tharlB prio»." 



largo ■MMaaal Ftataa. poUbaod separately at fro* a to 4 goiaaaa each, and aoc before 
iaefadod fa the torloa. 7a a haadiome portfolio, wlta morocco bach Ipob. at 4N.) f lU. Mr. 
M Tate mono of the moat apleadkl and Interacting of tao BrlUab Fktaio GaUactea. and baa 

a & . _«*._ __ M- a ^n.n_ a. A.O. ^ nCm _~-.l_^_ af * 



EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS.— COL. VYSCS GREAT WORK ON THE 
FYSAM IM OP OI2XH. With aa Appondtt, by J. f. Paaajv*. Saau, oa tao Pyramids at 
Abo* Sanaa, tao Fayoom. ft*, aa. J vote, aaportel ftvo, wfca k PJaiaa, Utaofrapaod by 
Hjka>aw (fob. at ftt.tiV.ad.), 11.1a. 1M0 

EOYFT-PERRINO'S nFTYEIOHTLARQE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS Of 
TBLE PTRAallM OP GIZEH, ABOtT »OAlH, fee. Stawa froan aetnaJ Surrey and 
Hamaamaial Wfcb Maiaa and Batewoaoaa to CoL Tyat'a Rraat Work, also to Doaoa, tba 
anat Piaaak Wotk oa Siypt, BoaoWnlf B«lsoaL BvrokbanH, 8a* Gardner WUUaaoa. Lane, 
and otberm. S Parts, alopbaat folio, tha also of the gnat French "Kgypte" (pub. at 1& lee.) 
teprtale4wT»|^ere,ii.£.;bei^boaMD»oro«co,4L14fcad. Ian 



CNOLEnELD-S ISLE Of WIGHT, ii*. M terao Plaraa, Xasrarod by Cooxa, and a Goo 
^a^Map(pab.9A7A) v alata v aLle. MM 

FLAXMANS HOMER. Sa^ovey^oa baaotMul C eaeae oHb aa to fbo ]ttii> and Orrraa.T, 
engraved under Flaxxav'b laapaetioa, by Fuou, Jtoaso^ aad Bbasa- ft -pai tbteajtjSa 
(p«^ati4ak),baaaaift<.ft». w ltog 



fLAXMAftTS >ESCHYLUS> TJdaly^lx 1 Mai r iia pwa diaj f iam OHoag laMo (p«b. at 

*lftt^),beardelJ.l* ^ ^IMl 



rLAXMAN*S HESlOa Thirtyaotoa baaatlral Compoaitlone ftroaa. Obioag **> (pah. at 
fAlSa,M.),boardaU.Sa. Iftlf 



*• Piaamaa'a a ao a ai li a i C aa if oat t te a a froai Homer, Jaochytaa, aad Heated, aavo looar 
baoa ttMadaaam<Boao>»«rm^^tho^ aad boaaty U* paa te ajaatafaaapaala^ 

^b^^M^^^Ha^a^ai «m anAmiakmnmamai fftmaaammaaamBBlam r«^^»AVaat *V*Ajiaammo) P^^ammamanjam 
wtRFfWjW^ (aB ffawV^aaVHap IaVfHr«JaWaJ«7aao "^WKT Mm^&mB abtaWPMCaPa 

FLAXMAWS ACTS OFMERCY. A •ft?***'} ? "!'* * " 1 ™ * * »• •*«•« ^ 
Amman Bealptaro, wa^rrod In tomuka oftba arbjloal l>ia«Uca v by P. C. Luna, Oblong 
«jm»(pwKatll.Bk),balf-boa^aioToee» t M<. iSJ 



taa aama, large papor, t vote, royal 4to, aalf-boaad, ancut (pub. at loi. lOa.), tL U. 



CELL ANO OANDYS POMPEI.ANA : or , tta Topamaap, 

PoBTpetL Original Sorloa. aoatalaiag tao Haaott of tao Bxcaval _ _ 

ra^alaVaiJbaat odlttea, vteb uamarda of m b ea atm il Uaa taanrlima by Ooovau, Cooxk, 



and Oraamonta of 
prorlona to iSlft. a vela, 



B^r« t PTK»ela.(irab.at7fc4a.).boarda,a(.ft>. UM 

Cvtv, Rxtboldo, Pova> 



OEMS OF ART, 30 FINE ENORAVINGS, afbn B^n^n^C 
anr, ntoaiLz.0, Tavuas, Coaaaaio, t x*£utxldb, folio, paiof 
(pak at M.te.), U. 1U. M. 

OILLRArS CARICATWrgL^atedftom^Orla^ 

botweea 177V and MM, aomprbiBf fho beat Pollrfeal aad Buaovoaa Saibrea af wo Bobjn of 
Ooorge the Third, la apvarda of 600 highly epMtod aVafravlngs. In 1 large toL atlaa folio 
(axactly nalferm with tao orJglaai Hogaith, aa eoM by tao adrai«W), aatf-boud rod 



(axaetly 

gUtedcea.al.at. 



OtLFtrrS PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, "1* 
ArabrteotoTO. Boyal tro, Platea, ototh (pab. at !£),»*. 



GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RtTZSCH, la M boaadful OaUlaaa. Boyal 
•tojpwb. at li. te.), gtU aloth, 10a, ad. 
lite adttisa eonmau a txaaalattea of fho original yoom, with MaaatteaJ aa 
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GOOOWINV DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of Hew _ . 

Vlltsa, Bectory-Hoasee, Parsonage-Hnuseo; BeAUTs, Gardener's, Gamo ko e ■«*«, and Park- 
Gate Lodges: Cottages ud other Residencies, fa the Grecian, Italian, aad Old Rafnab Stylo 
of Architecture ; with Ksthnitos a vol*, royal sto, 9* Plates (poh. at If. fa,), cloth, a*. is«,aa\ 




QRINDLAYS (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE: chlety oa the Wostara Side of India. Atlas eto. 

rally coloured Plate*, highly finished, la Imitation of Drawu, 
press. ( Pah. at »{, lif.)/half-boaad moroeeo. gilt edges. If. In, 
This is porhapo the most exquhutely-coloured veJamernriaadea 

HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Beta, the complete meter? and 
Practice of tho Art: laUraporaod with nomeroas Anecdotes; forming a complete Maaaal far 
the Bowman, tvo. Illustrated hy M beaatlfal Line Bngnvtngs, euroisftcly finished, hy 
ExoL*HaAnx, Poktb v»t, ate., altar Daalgas by SraMtasoe* (pah. at B. lis. M. ) f gilt cloth, 
10s. W. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Lena ta»&, 
folio. M beautifully coioured Engravings, with M Vignettes of Heads, Skins, Ac (pab. at 
KM. Ms.), af. morocco, U. U. tt*4 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. latpl fro. » beautifully eo- 
loured Engravings, and a Map (pub. at IA Js.),gUt etoth, gflt edges, li. 1*. UM 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on » Sheets, ce*tainiiig upwards of loooCossie 
Subjects after SxTVoun. Cnurxasujn:, ?xu, and other emiaent Carleatarista, ohloag folio 
(pah. at a*, a*.), cloth, gflt, Ms. 



This clever sad entertaining Tolume Is now enlarged by tea addtttoeal sheets, each coa- 
talalag aanerous subjects. It Includes the whole of Heath's Omnium Gatherum, both Scries ; 
Illustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft ; Old Ways and New Ways; If aaticel Dictionary; 
Scenes la London; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a aeries of hnararoas Illustrations of Prover b s, 
etc. As a large and almost infinite storehouse of humour H stands alone. To the young; 
artist It would be found a most valuable collection of stadias; and to the Anally circle a eoav 
ataat source of unexceptionable amusement. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. I« one Plates (laelndlng the two 
well-known " suppressed Plates"), with elaborate Letter* press Deaertptftoaa, by J. Krcsjou. ' 
Atlas folio (pub. at Ml.), balf-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a se cr e t pocket tor 
suppressed plates, 71. 1$. lata 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of St exquisitely beaatlfal 
Portraits, engraTed by Bartolossi. Coorxn, and others, la uattaHoa of the original ' 
Drawings preserred tn tbe Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Bloa*Bp*Jenl< 
Letter-press by Edmund Lodob, Baa. Published by Jokw CBiunum. Imperial 4to 
(pab. at llf. 14s.), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, If. las. ad. 1*1* 

HOFLANDS BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited by Bdwau Jess*, Rao.; or. 

the Art of Angling In England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; Including a P is c atoria l Account 
of the principal Hirers, Lakea. and Trout Streams; with Instructions tn fly Fishing, TtoQbag» 
and Angling of every Description. With upwards of as exquisite Platen, many of which are 
• higbly-nnisned Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder boaatitttily engraved oa Wood. 
■to, elegant in gilt cloth, 1*. IMS- 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated la upwards of 3*o heaatlfaQy- 
engraved Plates, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, nod Roman Bnhttn and 
Dresses. a vols, royal tro. Hew Edition, with nearly M additional Plates, boarda, redoced 
to af. **. 1M1 



HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, aa a Main of Asr, being an adaptation of Ike _ 

rleace of Professors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Platen, past tro, 
cloth gilt, at. 

la this able volume are shown the ground colours la which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It is very valuable to the connoisseur, as well as the atodeat, ia pslarlng ami waiee- 
eolour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his eon, Fxaxk Howasjd, large post Ivo, cloth, 7s. €4. IMf 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. en* one outline Plates, Uluebmtive of 
all the principal Incidents la the Dramas of oar nattoaal Bard, a vols, tro (pab. at 141. as.),, 
cloth, a*, as, list— a*. 

•_• Tbe 4C3 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for Illustrating all tto editions of 
Shakspearo, for U. IU.M, 

HUMPHREY'S (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL MINTING, 

illustrated with ia splendid Examples from the Great Masters of the Art, selected from M i ssals, 
all beautifully Illuminated. Sqaare lamo, decorated binding, If. Is. 

HUMPHREY'S COINS OF ENGLAND, a Sketch of tho progress oftbaSagllsh Cohsage, 
from tbe earliest period to tbe present rims, with a>S beautiful fae- similes of the most interest- 



ing specimens, illuminated in gold, silfer, and copper, sqaare tvo, neatly decorated binding, las. 

HUJIT9 EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 
HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, *7 PUtas (pah. at 2L tt.), half morocco If. es. 

H V» NT 2i D iS , / QN ? ff? R PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. «*J»I 
»to, tl Plates (pah. at U. is.), half morocco, lis. Wsl 
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Mu S rr ?^ D ^f S 1 !? , F< l R JOT* K DQES » QAMEKEEPER8' COTTAGES, ETC. 
Royal 4to, is Plates (pun. at U. If.), half morocco, lif. Is** 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE» OB. DESIGNS FOB LODGES, GAR- 
DENERS' HOUSES, itc. IN THB 1TALUOT STYLE. 13 Plates, royal tiofonb. at 
1L u.), half moroeoo, 14*. 1837 

ILUJMINATED_ BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, square Svo. u Borden marinated 
fat Gold and Coloura, and 4 beautiful kCiniatares, rioh^OrinmaiKil Blading (pub, at U. a*.), 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Mm. (hnv, with a History of Needle- 
work, by the Covvraes of Wiltob, Coloured Plates, poet tvo (pah, at lis.), gilt eioth, ft*. lea? 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied from a celebrated Miaial known as the 
** Hoars" of the Duke of Anjou, Imperial svo, M exquisite Minimum and Borden, la gold and 
colours, Ornamented Binding (pnb. at 21. it.), 15*. 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Complete Guide to the Science of Tronu 
and Salmon PtaUnf. By TkbovbOxvs Sovth, Gxst. (Br>. Chittt, Baxjustxb). With* 
S3 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after Paintings by Coon*. Hnrroir, Fixumvo, Las, and 
others. svo (pub. at 11. 11*. 64.). cloth, gut, 10*. od. Is4» 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of IOC Plates, chiefly engraved by Bauo- 
xonsi, after the original Pictures and Drawings of Guxacxiro, Kxcauax. Avoxto, Dombju- 
cxrao, AiririsAi.n, Ludotico, and Aoostixo C>bacct, Piano da Cobtoka, Cavxo M a- 
baxti, and others, In the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to (pub. at lei. lot.), half mo- 
rocco, gilt edgea, Si. s*. 1*4* 

JAMES' (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal svo, Otaetnted with 10 splendid 
line Engravings, after drawings by Edwaad Covuouxs BrxraAvor* Chalov, Ii»t 
Mnanows, ana Jxvkxys; engraved under the superintendence of Ckaju.ss Hxath. New 
end Improved edition (just pobUahed), elegant In gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at U. lie. 64.), 
13*. 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. Svob. 
impL tvo, 11 bemtttfal Portraits (pub. at SJ. ft*.), cloth, U. If. ISM 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA of the Science and Practice of the Field, the 
Turf, and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Course, and the Stream, In one very thick 
vol. Svo, Illustrated with upwards of SO Steel Engravings, after Coorn, Wa», HjtrcocK, and 
others (pub. at U. lb. ed.), cloth, 15*. 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY). ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 

FROM THE TIME OP CONSTANTINB TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 40 beautiful and high]* mte> 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings In Italy, several of which are expensively Wummated 
In gold and colours, balf-bonnd morocco, 54. a*. ' IMS 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 bceudfaland hisAly-hrtcresttng Ylews of Reele- 
sfastical Buildings In Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with Descriptive Letter-press. 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 51.5*. leaf 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. Tofltas- 
trate the Normans in Sicily. Imperial folio. SO large Engravings, consisting of Picturesque 
Views, Architectural Remains, Interiors and Exteriors of Buildings, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morocco, U. at. lac* 
But very few copies are now first executed in this expensive manner. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols, bound In 8 thick handsome vols, imperial tvo. 
fllustrated by OM Wood Engravings (pub. at St. St.), cloth, gilt, II. Mc 1841-44 

LONDON -WILKINSONS LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; OR, GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting end Curious Architectural 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, e.g., Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses, a vols, imperial 4to, containing 307 Copper-plate Engravings, with 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at ML it.), half-bound morocco, U. St. 1S194S 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, UO Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick tvo, cloth 
lettered (pub. at XL lot.). 15*. 

LYSON'S ENVIRONS OF LONDON! being an Historical Account of the Towns, VDlages 
and Hamlets in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, and Middlesex, S vols. 4to, Plates 
(pub. at 10*. lot.), cloth, 2*. 101. 
The same, large paper, S vols, royal 4to (pub. at ISi. 1ft*.), cloth, ZL 3*. 

MACGREGORS PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY' BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising Its History and Statistics, 2 remarkably thick 
volumes, Imperial tvo. cloth lettered ( pub, at 44. 14a Ca\), I*. 1 U. id. Met 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Present Period, 
from Tapestry, MSS. to. Boyal 4to, Si Plates, beautUoily IHnmlnated la Gold and Colours, 
doth, gilt, U, Us. U, IMi 



,6 CATAiOOUB OP MEW BOOM 

PAINTED lUaffTWATrOWS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARI 




splendidly Illuminated, moiUy Ingold sad silver, OThlhtttaf mm* of the ImiI BaaomBBBa 
aamttaahftBagmad; also* new Plata of thu Toitrii— wt of Lock* ad Kay* (yam. Jim). 



Friends (Albbbt Wat, etc.), * vols. Imperial 4to, lllastratad by more than let 
ileadldly Illuminated, mostly infold and silvei, exhlbttt ' " " 

imtla* fc h>s«-Mad; *** ** iw Plata of thu TnninaBBfal i 

Sn Wiuu Soon justly describes this ooQectlMM "i 

AND ARMOUR, la 

«tiun*0, 



MEYmcrs OEsempTTON of ancient arms and armour, sb ** can. 

thw of Goodrich Coea% 1M laajiailBaj by Job. SBSXXOBV 1 asia. Ma (pakv 



MIULINGEN'S ANCIENT, UNEDITED MONUMEim: 





MOSES ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS. TRIPODS, PATERJE, 
Ihasas, Tomba, Meiissa learn*, Sesmlehral Cbaasbera, nhsiaji vm» BwaeaasmBkClBBj; sad 
adBwrCVaaaioataf lHPWtsafrsavaiaiof^ « B ^ hya Wj gamall 

o*»(fab. aiM. as.), elottVu. J*, Ml* 

MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN: repreoiufJaf. ftt it* wy highly 
finished line Engravings, by Lb Kbox, Fxbdsw, Utmibi, Q. Cooxjl, lev, tarn bsos* 
Remain* of 
eslstlat li 
Kosqao am 

mtyressiens ortbeFtetei (j»abT"fti4at)rh»lf»orow>r^ "* ' "~" S 

MURPHTS ANCtWNT CHtittCH OF BATALHA, m PORTUOAL pm± « *v 

vbuobi, Sections, and View* of tbo; with Jto Hmtory and Dsfcrtpdoa, and ah la o *a *Btaty 
Dlscoorss ob GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, Imperial folhvl7 ft** Coajmr Ple^eaciav*a 

by l^>wvY(ye^ *«*•«.>, half amre*<*tt»l». "~~ 



te Engravings, by Lb Kbux, Fxvdsw, Lat^sbbb, Q. Coosa, hew um ■ 
Ramata* of the Arehmectero, acuretare, Fata****, ami Misat rs of tha- Baas 
Arabs bow esletlaf la the Pefitaeam, meladmg (bo isajaiTisiit hUn of AJhoIm; tha 
ce le brat ed Meeqaoaad amm*e at Cordova; Um Bay*! film of eeaerattab: aad mm Caaa da 

BB,bl«BLBllMr - 



Carbon-: socompenlad by Letter-pans DsssrtBanas, hi I vat athmfsila. 



NAPOLEON CALkERY; Or Tll mit M Ban ■ of tbe Uft Mat TIbbbi of fh* Barparca, aitb W 
Etchings »b 8teel by Rsvbu, aad other eminent Axtkrta, to oa* tank wIbbh peat ova, (pah. 
at li. U.), gilt doth, gUt edges, Ms. ad, Itaf 



NICOLAS* (StR HARRIS) HISTORY OF TH 
Off THB BBITIbH BMPIBB; wtlb an Account of 
laaa beaa o oafom d mr Bars* aad MUHary lorvteoa; 



OF KNIGHTHOOD 

oases, aad Caiaaj which 
at Wtary le i i ltw .- MgatBer w» a Kmtory of oat <Mar of 



the Oaelpbe of Haaov«r. 4 Tola. Imperial Mow tpfead'fdfy erlbted aad fltaetratad by 

aae Woodoata of Bedg—, Cam ai, g a U a rt , faaW, me iri e, a b ba aif , aaaya, —b. aad —ay 
avro Flatea, IUo«rm«te4 In g«M aad eafewsy InaldBlac iBB-BBBflb *Wtt»A7ef Omaat r?K 
toria. Prince Albert, tbe Kiaa of Hanover, and bat Paha* at CaaabBtdao aad SaBBtK. (Fab. 



torla. Prince Albert, tbe King i 

at Ul 14t.)i cloth, with morocco backs, SL 15*. «d, 



, aHh th* Fmftft rfBlfy 



portndta, 4 role, royal 4B». doth, S. lBt.gd. 




M 8tr Harris Hlcolaa has p—daeW the mmt luomiiBiaiadiu Matoryof fho BrtHib 
Xnlghtbood: aad Ithveaae/^Biorfe l Btori d etB B iB a a w deBMl m f iad H l pi iBi l ii r me 
turned from the pre**. The Aatbor appears to ■ s to have neglected no soorees of 



Bad to have exhausted tfaem»aa mr as rejpards the goaeeat seapa aad parpaMr of raa haealrf. 
The SiBBMoar nt u s txa tl u ns are such as fieeome a. work of this ehaiarfar aaaa each a aaHsct; 
tt y of course, a lavish cost. Tbe resoarees of tbe recently revived At of vood-enfjnvlaa have 
been combined with tbe aaw art of printing Id eolowre. so aa to peeduot a rkh eaact^ am 
Mvalflag that of the monaath: UfvmlaartoBe. Smek a Aeat m«uv e/«pVa»* at nny evwat Mr 
It eoatalna maawr e akiaat ed to interest extensive damav ofraadars, aad wa hem* by 



atolr cariosity ."— <b«rf*rfy 

NICHOLSONS ARCKrTfCTimE; ITS P1KHWLES AND PflMCTtCI., fit 
Jlatas by L0WXT, new odMoa, revbed by /oa. Ghrut, Eoo^ oaa vofauao, royal tvo, 
li.lls.ad. 



F^eleerieeJA^ehlteettaa, the teat book of the Proamskm, Sm mast useM €Kmm> to the 
Bradent, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An sBiiBSBt ArebHevt baa mielaied 
It to be "not only the most useful book of the kind ovar publhdwd, bat absolutely r " 
sable to the ^ - ^" « M 



PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE RIMN OF FvTEpjRICK 
THB GREAT, Incladlaa a eomnlete History of tha Swem Yeata* War. By FBapcis 

Xooxjuu Illnstrated by A9ot»B HbxzxIm Boyal tvo, with above 600 Woodcuts (pub. at 

■■ami esamrAm mm^a*menr^B^pmma evemma ammmmp 



eVromAL GALUW Or IWWJE-HM 

Bonos of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes during tbe last Thirteen Tear*, ami a HJs- 
terf of tlie priaeW Opeiamoae of the Tut* By Wxupba** (Oaa. TatteeaaR, Ga ~ ~ " 
JvO, caatafBtai Til oatatttul Brnpavlaca of K sss s a, after Ffctuna by Com*, 
Hasxjocx, Axk«b, h«. Abo fun-Ienga characteristic Portraits of eatabtBtad Bi. 
men (« Cracks of the Day"), by Bjrniotra (pub. at hi. 2s.), scarlet doth, gilt, 1/. U. 
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picturesque tour of the rivjrthamejs, ibh. _ 

pnrtfcalar Deecrtptioaa of Bichnaaed, Windsor, and Hampton Court. By Jaanr FJ 
Mvb&ay. Illustrated by upward* of 100 very highly-finished Wood Engravings by Ouuar 
, Baavstok, Umdku, Lawwov, and other waalaaflt arthsa; to vbidh an adwad 
beeatlfal Cooper aad Basal fate Eaaaarlnga by Ooukm and ethers. Qs»*srg«haad- 
i voJsbm, royal tiro (pa*, at it U.U •gUteloth, iat.fi. IMS 

beeotffwl aownwa of TonagrapbJeal r ' * " 



PINELLTS ETCHINGS OF ITAUAN MANNERS- AND COSTUME, tactadlnf bto 
Gauainl,iUBdMti v &c n <7Plal^liapaabU4^hail^oa^aaaroe«« t lte. Jaaa*Bfta 



PRICE (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE la Boaaaiy and 

lag, with an Essay on the Origin of Taste, aad much addMoaal matter. By Sir Txostaa 
Dice. Lauvzk, Bart, tn, with do henntMbJ Wood Rngeiaiww by Mom*«v wstaxsr 
(pob.«li.U.) v fUi«iofk,Ua, IMS 



PUGINS GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME: 

aetata* forth the Origin, Watery, And OJnificataan-of tbawioMBtabtoav, Devfeca, andSya- 
feohfcel Calewn, paeaJlar to ChcasUaa Deatgas ef the Mtrtdie Ages, IHitatmterf by aaarlr M 



BiajnaoflbabllihMaAtMa. IMuatrated by aaarlyi. 
iufaUaadooioaxa. Ba<yal ass, half oanooa* extra, top edges gilt, 
ft. 7a. 



PUGlPTS ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, aeketad fro* Anatont Examples ta 
~" ' " and Normandy. Bqyal Ho, So Plata*, doth, XL If. IffJt 



"■JOIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, eelected <roei ▲neiant 
i In Borland; oonatottagdf Plaaa, Elevations, BeorJona, and Psrsi at tsege, wish Hlete- 



lieal aad Descriptive letter-press, illustrated by US SncxaTlnga by Lb JLxux. 3 Tola. #t© 

- " .),oiot^ri.ir*.«2. — 



<pwh. at lit 1* 
PUGiN'iS GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. M tea Plates, teneiSkatb//. D. Hjuoaoo and 



staysisto^bnaY/snaiacea, St.*. lata 



PUGIN*S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT. wKh so nlstee, splendidly 
mrlatad J» Gold and Coleexa, repsl 4to, i lagan tty boaad in dub, with rich gold oranaaari, 

RADCUFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, ibr d»*ee«*faoitoiB*sLioyal 
Sto., nearly 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, Be (poo. at 12. It.), cloth gilt, 

RETZSCfTS OUTLINES TO SCHILLER'S "FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON," 

Bnjal itit , irrr-itr'-if 16 Parte*, Eagwea by Me— a, attsT nsrw. U. ad. 

RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S "FrHDOUHV Eoyal eto-, 
tag • Platen. Engraved by hto&u, ado" covers* 4*. QtL 



REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA* GRAPHIC WORK S. WQ. iaartMbl Bajwrfnja (com- 
aassaag nearly 4oo •objects) aft* this delixhtful painter, engraved onBteal by*. W. fiayaolda. 
Ysws*. folio (pub. at M6L), half bound morocco, gilt edges, Itf. Ifta, 



REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. Cwletag «■ ljtowwrsee, 

delivered at the Royal Academy, on the Theory and Practice of Fainting; his Journey b» 
Pleaders and Holland, with Criticising on Picture*; On Fresnoj^s Art of Palatine;, with Nates 
To which i« prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, with Bemarks lllnstrairvo of his Prtactnles and 
Practice, by Bxzckzy. Near Edition, t role. fcap. rvo, with Partnat (pmb. at Ma,), gilt 
cloth, int. 1M> 



M Bla ad«hwble B tauwaa aa eoatafai each a body of Jnet cT«ehwn, atatkadlii avdb U B in i wiaa a 
afjaMt, and nervous hMguage, that h U no esaggerated pnaegyiac to • a *fA that tbey win laa 
i 1m* ms the Rnvliah tonne, and rontrihute, not laaa than aba avaawctnaa «r fflt waacU. t( 




'as the Enjfliah tongue, and rontrihute, not hue &ae tfe* pradacttoaa «f btU fwwcil, to 



hla name bnmortal.''— JVoidfcea/*. 



ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHrTECTURE; bebar a fteriee of gaalgaa for Onaaeata] 
Cottages, in 90 Piatea, with EaUmatea. Fourth, greatly lmprored, Edition. Boyal 4to (pub, 
at eLeV. 1, half merecoo, 9L •*> 

ROBINSONS NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLA*. 

Id Plates hy H a jldiws and A&Mac. fteyal 4M, half mareooa, li. la. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS, M Plata. (jmb.«t.U. 4*4. half aoroceo, U. 1$. 
ROBINSONB FARM BUILDIWOS MPlaia»(|mw.ataU. t i A t h i ifmi^ i »fn t 4f.Ua,dd. 

ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. « Pla»« (pub. at «. a*,), half 

BMroeeo, li. i it. -ad. 
ITOBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. »bMth JBdllJoa, with additional Plata. 41 
^PbSaacVob. at M. I6t.). half bowd uniform, U. at. 

ROBINSONS NEW ^ITR^SBRTTIW^ 

« u £or^» ss^^SrSt-t'iTa *w-*-* *, ■- 1— ^-t 

S7l«*. ) »»-f morocco, gilt adgea, M. Ua, id. w 




morocco' U. 11*. 6d. 



8 CATALOGUE OF NETT BOOKS 



m 



NCS ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
BPSNDBNCIB8. Three eola., «to., 1M platen, (pat. at Ci. fe.) doth, U. 4*. 




SHAKSPEARE PORTFOUO; a Series of M Ouxrtaa luoananons. after Deafens by 
the most emiaeut British Artists, iacladlag Smirks, Stothsrd, StopbaAof, Coani. Tfustili, 
Hilton, Leslie, Brim, Corboold, Clint, *c, beautifully tntTSTsri hy'hrcttr fliasihsrti. 
Robinson, Pre, Flnacn, Englehart, Armstrong, Ralls, tad others (ptL at 84. St,), la a ease, 
with lea»erWck, imperial Svo, li. b. 

SHAW AND BRIDQENS* DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Caadriitaa andlateriar 
Decoration, So Plate*, royal Uo, (pub. at Si. Si. ), b^U-boaed, uncut, U. ll* Sd. U3I 

Tba tama, large paper, ImpL. 4to, the Plate* coloured (pub. at Si. #*,), h£-bd* vacua, Si. 3a. 



SHAVTS LUTON CHAPEL, It. Architecture and Ornaments, Illustrated In n eeriM of M 
highly finished Line Engraviags, Imperial folio (pub. at Si. St.), half morocco, vacos, U. ifo. 



SILVESTRrS UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Facsimiles of fbe writing. «f every 

He, taken from the most authentic Missels end other taterestiag Manescrtpt* •^^iwg ta the 
brsrles or France, Italy, Germany, end England. By M. Silvesire, eonteiniat upwards of 
300 urge and most beeutihilly executed foe-clmilee, on Copper and Stone, most richly {nomi- 
nated In the finest style of art, 2 vols, atlas folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, Sli. Us. 

■ - ■ — The Historical and Descriptive Letter-press by ChsmnoIUoa, FIgeae, and Cham* 

polHoa, Jan. With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden, t Tola, royal s*o, 

cloth, 11. 1ft*. 1SI* 

■ the same, S vole, royal Svo, hi mor. gilt edges (uniform with the folio watt), Si. Sj. 



SMITHS (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Coametinf of 
Fao-ehnlles of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and laterestiiig 
Localities, Salvias* or Old Houses. Illuminated and Missel Ornaments, Aatiquhfe*, he 
foe , containing loe Plates, some Ulumiaatcd, with ««— *»— « Letter-press. la 1 votamc 4 to, 
halfmorocco, uncut, reduced to Si. lte) 



SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

the Tth to the 16th Century, with Historical Illustradoaa, foHo, with tt coloured phmmBro- 
miaated with gold and silver, and highly finished (pan. at lOi. Us.) half bound, morocco, 
erfia,iilt edges, Si. lfo.ed, ^^ 

SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY; comprisinr a Series of bight/ finished Uae Battering* 

representlnf the Horse and the Dog, In all their varieties, by the celebrated e aajwm Joai 
0COTT, from original paintings by Rclaagle, Gilpin, Stubbs. Cooper, end I ■mister, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the *' British Field Sports." ate, with 
37 large Copper Plates, end numerous Wood Cute by Burnett and others (pub. at SL Us. 64.), 
doth gut, ills. 

STORERS CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. • vols, 
fro., with SM engravings, (pah. at 7*. 10s.) half morooeo, Si. Us. ad. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. l«7 baaatifally 
flaished Etchings, all or which are more or lees tinted, and some of them highly Dlamasated In 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Kixm. Fetto (pub. at 
IN.), half morocco, SL St. 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or, Portraits of Forest Trees dvtia. 
gulshed for their Antiquity, Msgaltude, or Besot/, comprising SO very laree and hMriy-fiaished 
painters* Etchings, Imperial folio (pah. at 94. aj. j, half morocco extra, gilt edges, *X Its. 



STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, from 
the Establishment or the Bazoas la Britain to the preeeai time; with aa Historical sad 
Critical Inquiry Into every branch of Costume. New aad greatly improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Bxpjanstory Notes, by J. R. Puivcua', Bae>, F.8.A. 1 vols, royal 4to, l«s Plate*, 
cloth, 44. 4*. The Plates, coloured, 74. 7*. The Plates splendidly Illuminated la gold, stiver. 
and opaqae colours, in the Missal style, 304. utt 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 

Containing the most authentic Representations of all the English Monarch* from Edward the 
Confessor to Henry ths Eighth : together with many of the Greet Personages that were emi- 



nent under their several Reigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. Plaschk', 
Esq., P.8JL Royal tto, 71 Pistes, doth, sZ ». The Plata* coloured, ei. a*. Spleadidlv 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, Hi. Us. Usi 



STUBBS 1 ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. Mine large Copper-plate 
rial folio (pub. at 44. 4s.), boards leather back, 14. II*. ad. 

The origtaal edltioa of tola fine old work, which is in4ispenaible to artkta. It has lane beea 
considered rare. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, mprisla* the Stud Farm, the StaO, 
the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, foe. with 43 beautiful steal and wood Ulustratsaaa, several 



after Havcoce, cloth gilt (pub. at 14. lis. Cd.), li. Is. isje 

TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. J vols. po. 
tvo, Woodcuts (pub. at li. b.), cloth 7*. ea\ fail 

M The best view or the stele of modem art."— XMte4 Btmttt' «asstfo. 

"^O^ANMtS AND ANTlQUmES OF RAJASTHAN; OR, THE CENTRAl 
AND WEtTSRN BMJPOOT STATES OF INDIA, COMMOnIy CALLED Ra/pOOT- 
ANA). By LteuL-Cotonel J. Ton. imperial *tc, embciliahed with shove U eztiwaielr haaati. 
ral liae Eagrarlags by Ftasair, and capital forge folding map (ii. l«s. 6d.), oloth, Us. IS*) 



.PUBLISHED OB SOLD BT H. O. BOHN. 



TURNER AND GIRTING RIVER SCENERY; folio, to beautiful ennavings oo steel, 
•Iter the drawing! of J. M. W. Ttxaam, brilliant Impression*, in a portfolio, with morocco 
back (pub. at U. it.), reduced to If. lb. to*. 



the same, with thick glased paper between the plates, half bound morocco, gilt 

(pub. at Of. it.), reduced to M. to. 

WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by a critical View of the 
mmeral Hypotheses respecting Beauty, by Lbovajldo da Vmci, Mxkgs, Wiicxxuiasx, 
Bvni, Hooarth. Bckicb, KviuHT, Alisov, and others. Mew Edition, royal 8vo, illus- 
trated by » beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by B. How aid, by Gauci and Lak* 
(pan. at 1L 2s.), gilt cloth, If. Is. 1M« 

WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with some 
Account of the Principal Artists, end Catalogue of Engravers, who have been born or resided 
in England, with Notes or Dallawat; New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Ralph 
Won* dm, Esq., complete m * vols. «ro, with numerous bvautlful portraits and plates, X'. 2*. 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS, Iuvihuri) Bi>rno», complete, with indexes of 
"Subject*," " Pint Linen," and a Table of Scriptures, tvo, printed in a very large and beauti- 
ful type,/embellished with M beautiful Wood Cuts by Martin, WestalL and others (pub. at 
II. U.), gilt cloth, 7*. fid. —»-• 

WHISTONS JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete: containing both the 
Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews. t vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished with U 
besmtlful Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pub. at U. 4*.), cloth bds., elegantly gilt, 14*. 

WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, containing the 

most approved methods of Imitating every kind of fancy Wood and Marble, in Oil or Distemper 
Colour. Designs for Decorating Apartments, and the Art of Staining and Painting on Glass, 
fee, with Examples fr>im Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, 4to, illustrated with 104 
plates, of which 44 are coloured, (pub. at tf. 14*. ) cloth, U. 10*. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL Foolscap 8vo., 7 coloured plates, 
and numerous woodcuts (pub. at 5s.) cloth, a*. 

WtGHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, n Romance of Art and History. Impe- 
rial tvo, with 211 Illustrations, Steel Plates, and Woodcuts (pub. at 2L Us. M.), doth, If. is. 

1840 

WILDS ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium. Germany, and France, U fine 
Plates by Lx Kxvz, fce. Imperial 4to (pub. at If. Is*.}, half morocco, If. 4s. 1837 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, U Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in a 
handsome portfolio (pub. at Uf. 12*.), imperial folio, Sf. As. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, Si beautiful Line Engravings by Maui, HonsnimoB, 
and others. 2 vols. Imperial tvo (pub. at (U. e*. ), half bound mor. extra, gilt edges, U. 12s. W. 

Ittt 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Lxncx 
Rbxtchix, new edition, edited by E. Jxasx, Esq., illustrated with upwards of 60 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal tvo., gilt cloth, lit. 

WOODS ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BALBEC. a vols. In 1, Imperial fbtlo, cbntaining 110 fine CoppeT-plate Engravings, some 
vary huge and folding (pub. at 1L 7*. ), half morocco, uncut, »L IS*, 64. 1127 



iSatural l^istorp, Agriculture, fcc. 

ANDREWS' FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific Descriptions. 6 vols, royal «v«, 
whh 300 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 1M.), cloth, gilt, 1L io«. 1845 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA : OR, HISTORY OP THE 
MEDICINAL PLANTS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 1 vols, tvo, illustrated by upwards of 209 
Coloured Figures of Plants (pub. at W. 8*. ), cloth, If. lot. IMS 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 
In which the characters of each Genua are displayed In the most elaborate manner, In a series 
of magnified Dibsecdons and Figures, highly *"<■!»«* in Colours. Imp. tvo, Plates, U, 1838-42 

BEECHEY. — BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of the Plants collected by .Messrs. Lat and Collie, and other Officers of th« 
Expedition, during the Voyage to the Paciflo and Beh ring's Straits. By Sin William 
Jackson- Hooker, and G. A. W. Aaworr. Esq., illustrated by 100 Plates, beautifully on- 
graved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 7L 10*.), ft/. 1131-41 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, compiled from the 
Collections and Notes of Captain Bixcnsr and the Scientific Gentlemen who accompanied 
the Expedition. The Mammalia* by Dr. RicitARDSoirj Ornithology, by N. A. Vtoons, Esq., 
Fishes, by G. T. Lat, Esq., and E. T. Bbjucbtt, Esq.; Crustacea, by Richard Owsjv; 
Sao.; Reptiles, by Jorw Edward Gray, Esq.; Shells, by W. Sowbrbt, Esq.; and Geology, 
hy the Rev. Dr. Bocxlaxd. 4to, Ulnstrated by 47 Plates, containing many hundred Figures, 
beautifully coloured by Sovjurrt (pub. at M. fa.), cjoth, 9f.lSs.Cd. UN 
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BOLTON* NATURAL HiamOftY^Of BRTTI5M SONG. BIRDS. Dtaatatad wtt 
Flgvrea, the sine of UA, of the Bvu, both Mate and Female, in their moat Natural Attltades : 
their Neata and Km, Food, Favourite Plants, Shruba, Treen, Ac Ac Haw RdWon, reva wd 
aJrt vary eonaaderaaay aeanwinnsd. » v*anv la 1; medtaxa 4tot eonfeaMoyavt 
platea ( pah. at 9L 8*.), half bound morocco, gilt becks, gUt edgea, aft a* 



*«htish nemer, cm lacts j ou r n al or HOnncuLTmc ten*, a**, » 

-. oolowadptoawo# 6 ^a m« anAgnia^ (y^rta^lOfc),o>am > H.lafc leed 

BftOWITS rUJUSTRATrCttS OF THE LAN© AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; with ri|uins DawnhjUww, aai T in sillies af all 
the Specie*. Royal »vo, containing on 17 large Platea, 3J0 rlgura* of all tha known, British 
air fall ataavaceaa«t«iyd4avaft«mm^taca(«««. at lte^clot^ 10a. o^ has* 




tall) cisemed (B*h»a*m4*l*eerta* r nalf bound moraccoytaa idmiagni, 

DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM , BRITANNIA OR BRITISH 

SFBCIB8 OF PARASITES INwBCIsTpaedabed made* the " - ^- - - 

ttea), tfo. nusneroae beaut atahfroeeaarod platen of Ucc, < 




DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, a**' 
imii wiiiii woodcuts (pah. at UA Mr cloth, V. 11a. M. 

DON'S HOftTUS CAffTABfflGteU«JJS; thirteenth Mtlnn,*^ (pub. at li. 4* j, 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF TNE INSECTS OF INDIA. Salaried, by 
J. 0. W&btwood, Rat* F.XmS m teat with n platan, containing; nyaeana af TJ» snigjlihsly 
coloured figures ( pub. at St. 6a, ), cloth, gilt, reduced to 2L Sa. IMS 

VANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OP CHINA Reamed, by 
_ . O. Wmtwood. Esq., P.L.S., 410. with M platen, ooamlnlag aywarda af ua crsjohArty 
coloured figures (pub. at <£. 0*.), cloth, Kilt, St. 9a. 

" Donovan's works on the Insects of India and China are aplaadlrtly illuatraled aad ex- 



°°J« 



" The entomolegleal place* of our ouoatryenan Donovsn, see Manly 
useful, especially those contained in his quarto volumes (Insects of India and China), 
great number of species an delineated tor tha first tlma. ,f ~-eVssasea. 

DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Tlx.-Ia.ecta, id tola, 
— BHda, le vola.-~8hetie, 6 vahv-PlshearS vata.-4*iiadrapedB) 3 vtrts.— together 39 mats. tea. 
containing Use beeuttfuiiir eoloinwd plains (Mb. at 66J. an,) r baaxda, ML ISs. The asaae sat of 
39 vols, bound In II (pub. at 73/. la*.), half green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt backs. Jet 
Any of the nlissoe may be had separately. 



DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Bond AfttJrn fa 
General, New Edition, Enlarged, thick tvo., with 1% wood engravinge (pan. a* Da.), eaata, 
tv.6rf. lata 

DRURTS ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOTSOLOGY ; wherein are aaUMted 
upwards of 600 exotic Insects, of the Bast and West Indies, China, New Borland, Notch and 
South America, Germany, Ac By J. O. Wbjstwood, Esq.. F.L.6., Secretary of the Entomo- 
logical Society, Ac. I vols, 4to, 190 Platen, most beautifully coloured, containing above cat 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at la J. IS*. ), half bound morocco, 61. 16s. ad. U37 

EVELYN'S SYLVA AND TERRA A Discourse of Forest Trees, aad the Propagate of 
Timber, a Pbiloaopfaical Discourse of the Earth : with Lift of the Author, and Notes by Dr. A. 
Hunter, S Tola, royal etc Filth Improved Edition, with 46 Plates (pah. at aft, as.), cloth. U. 

FITZROY AND DMTWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGS M THE BEAGLE. 

106 plates, mostly coloured; 3 tola, royal *m. (pub. at 91.), doth, BL sa> 



GREVILLES CRYPTC<aAt1IIC FLORA*. ce^piMnrfhe nte*P*l Sp*f^ *™< ■ Great 
Britain, Inclusive of ail the New Species recently discovered in Scotland. « tola, royal gvo, 
S60 beauttTully coloured Plates (pub. at 16*. 16s.), half morocco, ff£ as. US»-t 

Tata, though aeoanlate Weak la ReelA torma an .almost la i m aja mrtl i Inaj i l amiint to the 
ihlrty-alx velama* sflseaV* XmrHsh Botany, which- domv aec eo ais rs W a d C t y j atiigasnu na 
Plants. It la one of the moat adeatinc and beat exoanted wmka m T ed s ms uu i B a tan jawar 
produced in this country. 



HARDWICKE AND GRAYS INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parte, 
noyal Iblio, Mt coloured platee (pah. at JU.), sewed* 1SL It*, or half i 
lallts. 




HARRIS'S AUREUAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND B ^ 

Natural History, together with the Plants on which they feed; Naw and greatly aamaowed 
Xdltaan, by J. O. WaarwaoD, Baaw F.L.S., fee., in 1 vok am. mBe. whh 44 alatse, wisan fi i in g 
above 40* ftgutea of Moths. ButtarAiea. Caterpillars, Ac, aad A* Flanoi on whisk thay fitad, 

< .a exanteitely coloaed after aba orlalnsi drawings, half-bound morooao, 41. 4*. 

' TWs stiieuisb haantWul work hi the only one which contains oar Bnfjuh Moths aad 



of the fall iiilaial ahm la all thatr chxagea of Caterpillar, niijaaaa. A<u, wtth tha ahxats 
•awhkhthayf * ^^ ^^ ' * 



*»_..«.«».-. ,1, 






endmeafcvalawble eftba ■nyrtrtlii Works ato d n eed tjflr WDHam 




HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Figures aad Deacriptlene of Sara, <>r « 

Intonating Exotic Plants, especially of such m art deoervfng of being cultivated taw < 

deal. 3 vols, impeiwd tve, eoutaiidug m large aad bee*£fmty coloured Plates Jpnb. at IN.), 

cloth, K, te. iftit mff 

ntt to the meet superb and sttactrve of all Dr. Hester's wduafcda wi 



"The • BxatkFloBV»7 Dr. Hooker, u like that of all th« Botanical puhtiestkma ef the in- 

" "le - ■ . - t. 



defatlgahle author, excellent; and H assumes an appearance af finish and pm* 
which neither the Botanical Magazine nor Register can externallj lay claim."— louden. 



HOOKEftV JOURNAL Of BOTANY ; conteinlaa; Parana and srceertptioM of sueh Plants 
as recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or Metery, or hf taw aeas to which they are 
applied in the Arts, in ICedidne, and le Domestic g aeaaa n r; together wkh eccaalonal 
Jfatanirsl Notices and Iufosuutiaa, and occasional Portraits and Memoim of eminent 
Bafsatsts. 4 tnis. fro, nwareus plates, some oolouiad (pun, at Ji.}, eloth, 1A laM-41 



HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY ; rcmfalirmg Hgfuw and Deerrtptloas ef Plants 
wadset escammead thieas phira by their novelty, mrtty, m history, «r by the wes to which they 
an» applied in eke Aits, in htediatoe, and in Pnaneatir E c oae my . together with •sessional 
■niaadinl Notices and fnaermatiea, iaetadiag away cahssMe Cmmiaaafcatioas from distin- 



guished HaioethV Travellers. Complete In 9 tale* vela, aayal gva, with IAS pistes, maay finely 
eoleurod(pub.at»J.»«.),gUtcloth,t<.12«.ed. *-— x 



HOOKOfS FLORA BpfiCAl>AMERtCAN A ; OR, THE BOTANY OF BWTI8H 
NORTH AMERICA. lUaetratod by MO plates, complete tn Twelve Parte, royal 4to, (nob. 
at el. Us.), ft lae Twelve Parts complete, dona up in 1 van. royal «te, extra cloth, aZ 

a vi 



HUISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
Hew aad greatly Improved Edition, contaf " 



contsmmg also the latest Discoveries and Improve 

la evwy department of the A piary, with a deactipmaa of the asest approved Htvas now at nee. 
Cheek uaao, Pcronataad muaerpas Weoaents (pa*, at le*. aa%), van*, gilt, as. a* litf 



JOHNSON'S GARDENER, complete in IS vols, with numerous woodcuts, eontaftauf the 
Potato, one voL— Cucumber, one eea>— Grape Viae, two vobv-Aurieule aad Aspaeagut, ona 
toL— Pine Apple, two vols^-4tra wherry, one voL— Dahlia, one voL— Peach, ona veL—Appls. 
two vets.— taawther U vols. Umo, woodcuts (nub. at M. las,), tfeth, B* AM7 



either of the rolnmes may be had separately {pub. at 2*. 64), at U. 



JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING, numerew Wnaane*,«very 
thfck ltmo, cloth lettered (pub. ntlttf. ad.), 4c. * "njirfhi hIti ami alngaal ml aim I ill J 



LATHAM'S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Betag the Natural History and Descrip- 
tion of all the Birds (above tow thousand) hltherta known or deea rih od by Neturahwm, wish 
Uw Synonymes of preceding "Writers: the eecond enlaiged and improved Edition, compre- 
hending all the discoveries in Ornithology subsequent to me tenner publication, and s General 
Index. 11 vols, in 10, 4to, with upwards of2oo coloured Plates, lettetad (pah. staei.Sc), dots. 
7J. 17*. 64. Winchiter, ItJl-jS. The same with the pistes envauisltely coloured like dnwiags, 
11 vols. to. 19, elegantly half bound, green morocco, gut edges, IX. Us. 

LEvYtbTS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS, OF NCW BOiJTH WALES. 

Third Edition, with an Index of the Scientific Names and Synonymes by Mr. Govu> sad Mr. 
Sazoa, iolio, 17 plates, colaved (puh, at U. ««.), kt bd.aMwaeae v tLte. 



UNOLEY'S BAITISH FRUITS,' OR, FIOVREA A»TD ABeKEIPTrom OF THE MOST 

IMPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. « vobt 
royal $*o, containing 142 most beautirully coloured plate*, chiefly by Mas. Witksm. AxtkC 
to the Herticmteitel^aeueety (pub. at 10*. IS*.), naif bonnd, aeoreeeoeamn, tf» edges, ft' il™ 

1M1 



"This m aa exqedeltely hwanwJul jwxu. E^rj pk*hi la Hke afbifhty teiebed drawing^ 



to ehoaa la the Murttoutteual ' 



LMDLEYfe DrGITALIUM MONOQRAPHIA. Ftdie, « pbttee ef the PoawJoe* (meA. at 

4L4«.Lflh«th,lLli«.a<. 

> the same, the plates Deaotifaljy coloured (pub. at U, **.), cloth, tL lit. dd. ti 



LOUDON'S (MRS.? ENTEfTTAININO NATUHAUST, balng Poputer 
Tales, sad Anecdotes of mare then Five Hundred Aalmsis, casnpiwhandlsg aM baa 



Birds, Fishes, Reptiles. Insects, fcc, of which a knowledge is indispensable In polite ad 
■da. With Indeaee of fieseamnc and Popular Names, aa Bxplaaalloa of Terms, and aa Ap- 
peaeUx of Fabwloos Aaamam, lllaearated by epwasds ef sae Seaamtel woodcuts by Bawicx, 
Hauvkt. Waiarrxn, and others. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and corrected to the 
pTeaentstotoe/Zoolofieals^Mnrledaa. inane thick wet. peet 8ve.gHielosh, ft. ad. uev 

LOUOON'S CJ. C.) ARBORETUM £T FrniTlCETUM, BrrfTAfwNbCUil, or <aa 
Tmu and Shrubs ofBiitaln, Native and Foreign, delineated and described: with IbeV propa 
gatton, culture, mansgemant, and uses. Second improved Edsttea, • vou. tvo, with ataea 
MO plates of trees, and upwards of WOO woodcuts ef trees and shrubs (pub. at let.), it, aw, atai 
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■ANTCLLS (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CUATIOV 
or First L ssso ns la Geology, mm to the Study of Organic Rcm ai a s^ j a c i a d 
cantons to Hut Isle of Sheppcy, Brighton, Livm, TOgate Forest, Caaruwi 
den, Swindon, Calne, r " —.._.. - - 

so* MAVxaxx. En, 

_ . ....... . ..__„_ . . .-^ 



/» K>w|VfM/i ui^uwn) *4*wm| ii^aw rv m <| v—w mw ianH| f miroH 

, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Crlch HUL *c By Granow Aiezar 
*., LL.D., P.R.S., fcc. Two flue* vols, foolscap tvo. with eseouiwA 
lundrcd boa attfal Woodcuts of Fossil Remains, cloth gilt, It U. 1*44 




MANTELUS WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a FanQav BxpesitSou of Geoloricel 1 

~ 'Edition. S vols, post Sro, coloured ftstes, 

MANTELL'S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE 
•Ml swag the adjacent Coast of Dorsetildra. la 1 voL post Svo, 
executed Woodcuts, sad a Geological Map, cloth gilt, I*. 




MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; p: 
TRIBES OF THE BRITISH ISLAND* I vols, tvo. HeV 
fatty coloured (pub. at U. St.), eloth gilt, 16a, 

"This Is, without any exosptloa. fhs Boat truly charming wurl „ 

.hitherto appeared, from tho days of WlUougbby dow n ward*. Other authors 
4. . iModJspsiau^other authors give the husk, Mudls the kernel- We most heartily 

* 'with the opinion expressed of this work by Leigh Hunt (a kindred spirit) la tho trat fcw 
. .',' ' Bankers ©FbJs right plaaamat London JounmL The deee ri ptloaa of Bewick, Pennant,' 
. LewbT Montagu, sad area Wilson, will not for an iaetaat stead rn ai j is rt s nii with tho 
epirU-ttirrtngeaianatioaaefMadto^'UTtogpen,'** tt ha* Wen called. We are not ac- 
quainted with any author who so felicitously oattes heaoty of atrlo wtth etreagth aad aorta • 
of expression ; he doea not specify, but paints."- *W« OrtutLoiofiemi Gmdt. 



RICHARDSON* GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. comprising • nuniflar Explanation of 

Otology and tta aeaoclate Sciences. Mtaerslogy, Ph/steal Oeotogr, Foaafl OoacaoJogy, Foaatl 

.Botany, aad Palaeontology, including Directions for foming Collections, fee. By O-. F. 

' '.BiCKABDaos. F.Q.8. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, aow of the British Museum). Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged aad improved. Onj thick voL pott Svo, Illustrated by up wards 
o/jeoWoodcute(pnb.atlOt. M.),cloth, 7«.<W. IMS 

VS COMPLEfE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A moat laanllosnt work of tho 
of British Birds, conUinlay exact and faithful 1 1 pi osaulslhms laT ' - 



of aU the known species fbnad la Great Britain, fttt Figures u xtt beautifully coloured Plates, 
t vols, elephant folio, elegantly half bound morocco (pan. at leal.), gUt hack aad gilt edges, 

"The grandest work on Ornithology published in this country, tho same for British Birds 
that Audubon's Is for the birds of America. Every agora, excepting in a very few instances of 
extremely large birds. Is of the full natural size, beautifully and accurately drawn, with all tta 
mpMt of i^^-Ornuioioeitt'i Text Book. 

u What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in tho country. Is such a gloriously {nominated 
work as this of Mr. SelbyT It is, without doubt, the most splendid of tho kind over published 
la Britain, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipee of its lustra, wtth the moat 
fleeat ornithological illustrations of tho French school. Mr. Softy hat 
ranked high as a scientific naturalist."— Bloe Jt woo d 'i " 




SELBTS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. * iota. tin. 

Edition (pub. at ll. Is.), boards, Int. IStt 

SIBTHORP? FLORA GRALCA. The moat costly and nugntfloeut Botanical work 

Based. M Tola, folk -^ ■ ~" - 

by subscription, aad 

Separate Prospectuses 
original stock exist. ~ 

SIBTHORP* FLOR/E GR/EC/E PRODROMUS. 8lre Plants™ omali 

cues la FroTincHs ant Insula Glades inTealt Job. SiarHonv: Charactcres et 83 . 

omnium cum Anaotationlbus Jac. E»t. ftauio. Four parts, In i thick vela, »ro <pul 
U. St.), 14*. fmsVai, Uu 

SOWERBTS MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Oontnlniiig a complete Introduction to tho 
Science, illustrated by upwards of ftM Figures of Shells, etched on copper-platee, la which tho 
most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera estabttsbod ap to the present time, 
' arranged In Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations: Observations respect- 
ing the Geographical or Geological distribution of each; Tabular Views of the Systems of 
Lamarck and Da Bklnvtllr : a Glossary of Technical Terms, fee Now Edition, considerably 
enlarged aad improved, wtth numerous Woodcuts In ths text, now nrst ad ded, swp, doth, it*. 
The plates coloured, eloth, IL lea. ueft 



SOWERBY*S CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: OB. COLOURED FIGURES 
OF ALL THTvttHERTO UK FIGURED SHELLS, eonlpleteln SOS Sheila, avo, compris- 
ing several thousand Figures, la parts, all hesntifal^ coloured (pah. at IV.), JL 10*. UU 

SPR J% &*£&** ^It??PJ E ? A DELINEATED; containing Figures ana DeocripUoiis 
of all the Genera of British Beetles, edited by Shvckauo, bvo, with 94 pistes, comprising est 
Dgurcs or Beetles, beautifully sad most accurately drawn (pub. at 4. 2k. ), cloth, 1/. U. lstf 
" The most perfect work ret published la this department of British Entomology." 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, U vols, tve, loo coloured Plates (pub.atsiL), 
half bound, at St. >r iWf £ 

Or aeparatoty, LnnvoTrxmA. 4 vols. 41. 4*. Colsoptkra, 5 vols. it. 4s. DnnxAYunA. 

Onnov., Mnontf^ ftc. f t vol U. U. Hramnorrnju, a vole. H. ** ^^ 
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SWAJNSON'S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY; OR, FIGURES AMD DESCRIPTIONS OF 
WuSSThEAVTaVLt OR UNDBSCRlBBD SHELLS. Royal 4to, containing M large and 
boantlrwllj coloured figures of Sheila, half bound mar. gilt edges (pub. at 64, St), *£ 12*764. 

SWAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OB, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OV NEW, BARB, OB INTERESTING ANIMALS, selected chiefly 
from the Clsitee of Ornithology, Entomology, sad Conchology. 6 vole, royal Bvo, containing 
SIS finely coloured platea (pub. at 164. 16a,), half bond morocco, gilt edges, M. 9a, 

SWEETS FLORA AIISTRALASICA; or. a selection op handsome or 
CURIOUS PLANTS. Nalivca of Nov Holland and tha South 80a Island*. U Noa. forming 
1 vol. royal fro, complete, with 16 beautifully coloured platea (pah. at SA la*.), eloth, 14. let. 

1S27-2S 

SWEETS CISTINEA; OB, NATURAL ORDBR OB CI8TUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 30 
Noa. fimning 1 voL royal fire, complete, mith IIS beautifully coloured platea (pub. at U. at.), 
cloth, 24. 12*. 64. 182* 



"0«s of thainoatntanatmc, and httharto tho icaroaat of Mr. Sweet's beautiful publication*. 



?r 



itti^allaiuous ffinglfefr literature, 

INCLUDING 

HISTOBT, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 



BACON'S WORKS, eotk English and Latin. With an Introductory Essay, and copious 
Indexes. Complete m 2 large vole. Imperial fro, Portrait (pub. at 24. St.), cloth, 14. 16*. 1838 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, with Memoir and Note, 
by Dr. Taylor, square limo, with M Woodcuts (pub. at if.), ornaments! wrapper, as. 64. 



BANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Dieeorery of the 
American Continent. Twelfth Edition, S vole, fro (published at 24. lot.), cloth, 14. lis. 64. 

1647 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from a.d. 1000 to lsto. By Josxra Axxsst, of 
Greenwich Hospital. 2 thick elegantly printed vols, foolscap Sro, Illustrated by 24 Portraits 
or British Admirals, beautifully engraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts of Battles (pub. 
at II. 1*.), cloth gUt, lis. Mel 

" These volumes are invaluable; they contain the vary pith and marrow of our best Naval 
Histories and Chronicles."— Am. 

"The beat and moot complete repository of the triumphs of the British Navy which has yea 
Issued from the press."— United Service QemetU. 

BORDERER'S, THE TABLE BOOK, or Gatherings of the Local History and Romance of 

the English and Scottish Borders, by M. A. Bichakmov (of Newcastle), • vols, bound in 4, 

royal 8vo, Illustrated with nearly 1000 interesting Woodcuts, extra cloth (pub. at it. Ms.), 

14. lis. Anocaetar, ISM 

*»* One of the cheapest and moat attractive sets of books Imaginable. 

BOSWELLB LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Incorporating his Tour to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
ceding Editors: with numerous additional Notes and Illustrative Anecdotes; to which are 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkivs, Piozsi, Muarmr, Trans, 
BnTao|4>a, BTaavairs, snd others. 10 vols, lino, illustrated by upwards of M Views, Por- 
tralta, and Sheets of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from Drawings by Stanfleld, Hard- 
ing, Ac., cloth, reduced to 14. 10*. lata 
This now, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifully printed in the popular form ot 
Sir Walter Scots, and Byron's Works, is Just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded In the supplementary volumes of the present edi- 
tion, he says: ** Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are the 
most useful after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading." 

BOURRIENNE*S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, one stout, closely, but elegantly printed 
vol., foolscap Umo, with fine equestrian Portrait of Napoleon and Frontispiece (pub. at at.), 
doth, at. 64. 1814 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer. Idler, and 
Connolseur, S thick vols. Svo, portraits (pub. at 2/. &•.), cloth, 14. 7s. Either volume may bo 
had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete works of the principal 
Bngllsh poets, from Milton to Kirke White. 4 vols, post 6vo (slse of Standard Library) 
printed In a very small but beautiful type, 22 Medallion Portraits (pub. at 14. 2a.), cloth, las. 
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BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Essay on** 

tana, S vols, tvu (pub. a* II. lie. en.), elotn, U. to. 
— British CoosUtatftBu (a perttou of the pneeumf; work), tvo. 



MQUOHAM9 (LORD) HISTORICAL SKETCHES Of fTWl 
Kbit Chmclen ef Ik* Am of Goaaja III. Vok UL royal tve> 
(eva* a* M. U.), dataflow*, lata? 



BROUGHAM'S (LORD) UVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 
flourished fa tha tamo cfC*enjo ill, royal too, *** M smt 



(fok.itU.to.), 

IN wavaBmBma VW ^Mswam w^PB> BSa^S^BmmBnTdn SBmMBTgB/ SJY^P T^BSfBmnV oBS Jmn aw pa BBBBuBB^n, wPSmn fBBBn 



BROWNE* (SIR THOMAS) WORKS. COMPLETE. . 
BeRgm Medici, Urn BariaL Christian Monk, Cuiiwj i— di mt yJ< 

them tdthorto ussmbBshoZ 11m whole collected awl ouMlp tnra* Wnui, fcl»8. 4 
vols, tvo, fine Portrait (pub. at at. as.).' cloth, li. 11*. as. IVavnaf , ito* 



fee eoaluMponry of Jeremy Ttohr, Hooka, Bacon, SnMen, end 
Robert Burtoa, Is undoubtedly one of tbo most eloquent sad poetical of that great literary era. 
His thoughts an often truly sublime, and always conveyed In the most bnpnaslve laagwage.'* 



BUCKINGHAM'S AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 
Tin,: Northern States, a vote.: Bss t s rn and W aa Mia t ts t sa. • eois.: Soonhaca or Wave St s lo s , 



t vols.; Caaaee, Been St onV, New Bruasv/fcek, and the ether BvMah Psao lu cce in Maria. 
America, 1 vol. Together 9 stout vols. tvo. numerous ins Engravings (pub. at tL lea. 6**.), 
doth, Si. i». M. —.-•,»- ifj|4» 

H Mr. Buckingham goes deliberately through the States, tre a ting of sJL historically and sta- 
ttstleaUy-~of then* rise and bwsjmm, their maiismUmas, trade, aenanlaamn, nnjowjaatty, fau> 
tflhy, resources, morals, manners, education, and so forth. Mk •seamm will at j fc nw d" a rts r s 



" A very entire and comprehensive view of the United Stales, dlttgonJry coUected by a 
of gnat acuteness and observattoa."— XMttwrw #aat<tr. 



BURKE'S (EDMUND") WORKS. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by 
i vats. Imperial ST«,olsa«hT be* bna^emely niinSed tpob,e*n" ' ----- 



BURKES ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF HERALDRY: OR, GENERAL ARMOURY 
Or ENGLAND, •COTXAJCD, AND I BELAID. bemsrUaga Bsgtsmj of sal arm art si 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, from ths Barileet Parted to the>iiisnl Tuna, lnrmtTNg *• 
late Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary < 



Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial tvo, beautiful 
wanted in email type, m double columns, by WarirnnHAau emaboammed wlfli am embers 
frontispiece, tichV iPnmmatal In «okl and odooja; aaapWasaiJuM (pan. at Sf. an.), da 



gltt,M.««. 

The most elaborate and useful Work of the Mad aver 
«VM armorial bearings, and incorporates all that nave b 
Mjendson, ColUna, Htlbst, Berry, Robson. and others; be 
haws never a ppe a r e d In any p iol o us Work. This volume, ta fact* In n 
without abridgment, contains mora than four ordinary quartos. 




BURNS* WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. AMD NOTES BY, 
SIS WALTOL SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WOEDSWOBTH, LOCKHABT, am. Bevel tvo, 
fine Portrait sad Plates (pub. at Int. ), cloth, nsjmini with Byrea, Ms. oe. Ut* 



This Is positively ths oalv complete edition of Barns, In a single volume, i 
not only every scrap which Bums overwrote, whether prose or vena, bat also a cwaamwoal* 
■amber of Scotch national afau. collected and Illustrated by him (not given dee when) and full 
and laterssting accounts of one occasions and rircwautanees of Ms various wrMbajn. Tbo - 
very complete and Intonating Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pages, and the 
Indices and Glossary an very copious. The whole forms a thiek elegantly printed vol sane. 



extending In all to SM pages. The other editions, lacludtug one published in eimUn 
with an abridgment of the life by Allan Caasl ogham, comprised la only a? nomas, 
whole volume In only tot yagos, 4a not psnttda above tws minis of tha above. 

CAMPBELL'S UFC AMD TIMES OF PETRARCH. With Hottcas afBooaaooto asm hU 
ruustdons •Coatemji siiumi Socoad BalUaa, 1 warn, tew, sme Porvaha asm * lama (pan. at 
li. 11*. 6tL), doth, U*. laU 



CARYS EAfTLY FRENCH POETS, a Series ofTTortoos asm Tvsaa mUu w, w» — tntn- 
dnctsry Sketch of the Hmtoqr of French Poetry; Bdmed byhlsSon,abe Bov.Baarnx Canv. . 

' " ovo,eMth,aa. last 



CARTS UVES OF ENGLISH POETS, 

Edited by his Son, foolscap tvo, doth. 7*. IMS , 



CHATHAM PAPERS, %omt Sm> Co u ss y sndsnci of WBMam KM, Bart «i 
Edited by the Executon of hUSon, John Earl of Chatham, and published from oho 
Manuscripts la their possossioa. 4 vols, tvo (pub. at U. Us.), doth, U. U. 



«A pvodnctloa of greater histories] Interest could hardly Vs Imagined, ttbi 

is Into every library."— Liiermy duett*. 
a la modern times who fills so large a space in our htotag 
L«rd Chatham ; he was the gnataat aa aM s s aa n and Or 
We naard this Work, therefbn, nssmaof tha sswasaat valna."— > 



work, which will directly pass Into every library. '*— Litermy OturtU. 
M There is hardly any man la modern times who fills so large a space in our history, and of 
we know so llttss, as Lord Chatham ; he was the gnataat S f s mam mi and Orator " " 
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CMATTCRTON'8 WORKS, both Pre** and Poetical, including hla Letter*; with Notice* 
of hit Urn, History of the Bowler Coatroversy, and Note* Critical and Explanatory. 1 rol'a 
post ere, elegantly printed, with Bngrared Pac-slmile* of Chattartoa's Handwriting and the 
Bowle7lf8S.(pxi».ailML),eloth,fa. I<arge Paper, ) rate, crown *ro (pub. at lLU.),9toth, 
***■ IMS 



, Malaae, Craft, Dr. Knox, Dr. Susrwla, and other*, ta preee; aad Scott, Word*- 
o White, Montgomery, Shelley, Coleridge, aad Beam, IB ret**; hare conferred 

—tim uwortailty upoa> the Poem* of Chattertoa." 
"Canttartou'a wee a main* Ilka Oat of Home* and ITlaiiiiiiiii whfcfa appear* not abore 

onew hi many otwAnxIm^—Vkmrnm Jim. 

•mff^JtWJkJfc* TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ^COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 
AS1A,AJU) APBJCA, 11 role, tro, maps and plates (pub. at !«.), doth, H.U, U*7-3t 



CLASSIC TALES, Cettaat BdMoa, comprMnf the Tfcarof Wakeneld, BlfiaMevPsol and 
Yirpmla, Gulliver's Travel*, Sterne** Sentimental Journey. Sorrow* of Wetter, Thcedeafot 
~ . Coastaaua, Castle of Otmneo, and Beieefai, ceeaplat* ai I vol. Ban.; f medaJJtoei por- 
e»(pdk«Tk. e*J,eJ<»th,J*7«d. * 



COLMftiTS (QEORQE) POETICAL WORKS, ccntntainchb Broad CMa*. Tagutes, and 
K^n en trt-hi ee, Seam, woedoula (pub, at m. OA). cloth, to. est Mid 



COOPER'S (J. F.) HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AhtBKICA, from tk« lariiost Period to the Peace of l*U,Srela,rro (pub. at U. lee.), gilt 



COPLETS (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

iBOLmOX. Second Bdttloo, with an, Appendix, thick avail See, fine Portrait of 
Claxkaea (pah. ate*.), doth, it. ft* MS 

COSTELL09 SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY FRENCH POETRY, from the tin** of 
the Troubadour* to the Reign of H*nry IV, poet tro, with 4 Plate*, splendidly lllnmt noted In 
gokLaad colour*, cloth gilt, Ha, ltU 



GOWPER9 COMPLETE WORKS, EDITED BY SOUTHEY; comprising his Poem*. 
Correspondence, and Translations; with a Life of the Author. U rob. poet tro. embellished 
with numerous exqoJatta Fn|isila|a, after the designs of Haatbt (pub. at aL l*a.) t cloth. 

Thla la the only complete edition of Cowper»s Works, proa* and peexfcal, which has erer 
•en girea to the world. Many of them are still excluslroly copyright, and consequently 
pear mony other odiuoa. 



CRAWFURD'S JJJ EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHtffCHINA. 1 iota. Sro, 
Maps, aad SS Plate* (pah. at 1L lto. ft*.), cloth, U*. USt 



CRAWFURD? EMBASSY TO AVA, wWi an Appodixon PbadB Baa*^ by 

Bvcxxaxn. 1 rola. tro, with 13 Map*, Plats*, and Vignettes (pah. at U. 11a. 64), doth, 

nt, us4 

CRU1KSHANCS THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. A 



_ , en., Irish, Legal, and Mlacellenisns, Crown tro. with «1 
Illustrations (publishing in the Illeatiated Llbrnry at at.) 

M tMa Is an exueordtaaty perfemaac*. Such an oaien of the pander, the peat, ead the 
aaeeliet. In one person, la oaexaamied, A tithe of the talent that goes to aafcaaj the stories 
wcertd set *p a deeen of eanual writers; and a tithe of to* iarcnUr e gen** that is dbplegredln 
tan illaatrattaaa woold ftamiah agaHery/* ap ecf o for . 



OAVISS SKETCHES OF CHINA, Daring an Ialaad Journey of Poor Martha; u*h aa 

Account of the War. Two rola^ poattTo, wtthanewnupof ChJnafpubvet ite), eMfc, St. 

1*41 



DfBOfN'S BmUOMANIA; OR BOOKHWADNESS. A BlbliegrapWe^ Bomanee. Hew 
Jidfefcm, with considerable Addition*, hatladlag a Key to the aanomed Charactere In the 
Drama, aad a Supplement. t rola. royal Sro, haa d en m ory printed, emboldened by n e ai src a* 
Woodcut*, many of which are now orst added (pah.attLm.keletavU.Lto.8d. Lass* Panax, 
to, o/whkhooJyrerylbwco|>leswcre viM led(pn^at3LS<.),doU^»l. 13*M. 



isa 
This celebrated Work, which units* the entertainment of a nnnanec with the meet rateable 



tion on all bibliographical subject*, he* long been rery scarce aad sold for *on*iaeraole 
- girsaTaad" ^ " " 



i small paper tor si 8fc, aad the large paper rat Ufreusds afeeg aln aa s l 1 1 

DfBOfN'S (CHARLES) SONGS, Admiralty edttma, ceonMa, w*h a Memo* by T. 
Dianuv Ulostrased with It rhaiailmhaln aaaadaav eagsated aa Steal by fliuu Cavix- 



Umo, cloth lettered, w. IMS 



DOMESTIC COOItfRY.byaI*m>fAra.BvnBxY9*vBd*B^ 

Bseeipts,by Mr*. Bmcsi, itaow, with Ppmta* (pob. ai fc.J cfctth, as. 184S 

4HMKFS SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES> laclodlnw toaJUegnadry of the Poet, 
Ci Mb? tarns ea hts Oento* aad Willbajs, a new Chroaeiogy of hta Play*, and a Htetory of the 
Manners, Customs, and Amuisa— ts, aop«r«*nloaB, Poetry, and Uteratore of the Eli ishefhaa 
Baa. a roe*. «o (abore Into page*), with So* Portrait aad a Plata of A**ogr*ph* (pan. at 
U. as.), cloth, \U to. U17 

"A aiatuely production, the pwbMcatioaef wedohwW anmaaaepocfcmtbeU 
tory of thla cooatry. It a—prlisa aiao a oemplete aad critical analysis of all the Plays and 
Poem* of Shalapeera: and a wmpanhenslr* aad powerful aketeh of the contamporary I" 
- '-t^ntUm**'* JfapaaaM. 
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ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES, OIL REMARKABLE TRIALS. Square Mm©, (pern. 
at 4c), ornamental wrapper, 1*. MM 

FENN*S PASTON LETTERS, Original Letters of the Putw Family. written during a* 
Reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV. and Richard III. by various Persons of Raak aad Canee- 

Juencc, chiefly on Historical Subjects. New Edition, with Notes and Corrections, complete* 
vols, bound In 1, square itmo (pub. at lot.), doth gilt, At. Q.ttaintly bound In maroon 
morocco, carved boards, la the early style, gilt edges, 15*. 1M9 

The original edition of this very curious and Interesting series of historical Letters is a Tar* 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abridgment, as might bet 
supposed from Us form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 
letters written in an obsolete language, and adopting only the mere modern, readable verawa 
published by Fenn. 

" The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the unigi om ho condition of society, end 
come in as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of E n gl and , which they alone nm 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe."— Hattmm. 

FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IK ONE VOLUME. 

(Tom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews. Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 

Medium tvo, with to capital Plates by CnuixsHAirx .pub. at U. «•.}, cloth gilt, lis. 1MB 

" Of all the works of mrg i ?vt* L »T > to which English genius has given origin, the writhum of 

Henry Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own."— £r Waiter aVefC 

" The prose Homer of human nature."— lord Byro*. 

FOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; on a Man's Writing Menedrs 
of Himself : on the epithet Romantic: on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Reli- 
gion, Ac. Fcajp. svo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at ft*.), cloth, at. 1SI* 
" I have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the meet 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced."— *r /meet Jfacemtess. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition, 
elegantly printed, m leap. Svo, now irst uniform with his Essays am Decision of Character, 
cloth, St. 1*4? 



" Mr. Foster always considered this bis best work, and 0m one by which he e mht d hie 
literary claims to be estimated.'* 

«* A work which, popular and admired as it confessedly Is, has never met wfCh the thommnshm 
part of the attention which it deserves."— Dr. Pye Smith. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, fcC. Hew 

Edition, by Colonel Johnes, with 110 beautiful woodcuts, 1 vols, super-royal Svo, cloth 
lettered (pub. at li. Ms.), U. 8s. 1M9 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, tt pistes, printed in geld aad 

colours, 2 vols, super-royal tvo, half bound, uncut (pub. at «t 10*.), SL 10*. 

— — i ■ the same, large paper, 1 vols, royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at 1M. 19a.), oL «*. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN8BRTBD, 2 vols, super-royal tvo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edgee, 
matieally tooled (pub. at fti. St.), 4*. 10*. 



GAZETTEER.— NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any hitherto published. New Edrtkm, revised 
and completed to the present time, by Jomr Tboxso* (Editor of the Vnmti ss I Atirn, he. 1, 
very thick Svo (1(40 pages), Maps (pub. at 1st.), cloth, 12$. 

This comprehensive volume is the latesVand bf far the beat Universal Qaxottoer of Its nmn. 
It Includes a full account of AJfghaniatan, New Zealand, Re he. 

CELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 

improved Edition, complete in I vol. tvo, with several Plates, cloth, 12s. With a very largo 
Map of Rome and its Environs (from a moot careful trigonometrical survey), mounted on cloth, 
and folded in a case so as to farm a volume. Together 2 vols, tvo, cloth, M. Is. into 

"These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ our entire 
Journal, we could, after all. afford but a meagre indication of their interest and worth. It m. 
Indeed, a lasting memorial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to a subject of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to every reader of Intelligence to whom the 
truth of history is an object of consideration.'' 

GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, Relating to Remarkable Periods of the 

Success of the Gospel, Including the Appendix and Supplement, with Prefaces aad Con* 

tinuatton by the Rev. H. Bovak, royal tvo (pub. at 1st. 94.), cloth, 7*. 9tL Mi* 



GLEICS MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINCS. first Governor-General of Bengal. 3 
vols, tvo, fine Portrait (pub. at *L At.), cloth, 1/. it. 1841 

GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, as completed to i»l, trsnslsted into EngUsb 
Terse by Johx Macdo*au> Bxxx, Esq. Second Edition, map. tvo (pub. at ts.), cloth, 3a. 

IMS 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a Life and Notes. 4 vols. leap, tvo, with engraved Tttlea and 
Plates by Stothaxo and Cnirniiuurx. Now and elegant Edition (pub. at U.), extra 
cloth, Its. *^ % * " ]n«S 

" Can any author— can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the variety,. 
beauty, and power of bis compositions r Tou may take him and * cnt him out in little stars,' so 
many lights does he present to the imagination."— Atkeiumm. 

"The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most precious * wells of English 
undenled.' "—QutrUrty Review. " 

0O * DON 3J? l ?T Ol l Y S f THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wan and 



patens arising from the Struggles of the Greek Patriots in emancipating their country from the 
2**S h J!2fe. ?7 <■« hUe^THOKAa Gomsoy, General of a Dlvudon of the Otuel 



■ ~.irvw.»~.~- xt- Zr w «r7""« """"■■? •JJT'T"V , "*™ CT,U w . ■ «"■■ oi m Greek Army. 
we«ndEditk»,2v©ls.svo l MapssndPlaiM(pub.BtK^ lib 
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GORTON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, S thick vols, Svo, doth lettered (pub. a 
si. St.), u. m.**. 

GRANVILLE'S (OR.) SPAS OF ENGLAND ud Principal 8m Bathing Places, s vol*, 
poet tvo, with large Map, tad upwards of M beautiful Woodcuts (pub. at U. 1*.), cloth, IS*. 

1M1 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, tvo, with 80 Woodcuts and Map. (pub. at 

!*».), « loth . *• IMS 

HALLS (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, consisting of Travels, and Adventures In 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Sicily, Malta, fee. 3 vols, Umo, Bccond Edition, cloth, flit (pub. at 
la*.), 7*. W. 

HEEREN'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated from tho German, rix.- 
Asia, Mew Edition, complete In t vols.— Awuca, 1 vol.— Etnuirx awd its CoLomsn, 1 
vol.— Ahcixstt Gxzxcx, and Historical Tsjeatisks, 1 vol.— Mavval of Avctrvt Hia- 
TOB.T, 1 vol.— together 6 vole. Svo (formerly pnb. at 7L). cloth lettered, oniform, Si. St. 
•»• New and Complete Editions, with Centra* Indent. 

** Professor Heeren's Historical Resoarcbes stand in tbo very highest rank among- thoao wHb> 
which modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe."— Quarter^ Review. 

HEEREN-S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA ; Including the Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians. New Edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Lift of tbo 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 voL Ito, cloth, 16s. USw 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA; including the Persians, Pbcs- 
nJdana, Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians. New and Improved Edition, complete In 7 
vols. Im, elegantly printed (pub. originally at lL St.), cloth, if. it. ISM 

"One of toe moat valuable acquisitions made to our historical stories since the days of 
Gibbon."-/ " 



HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE AND ITS C0L0NIE8, from Its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century, 
to its re-establishment upon tho Fall of Napoleon, translated from the Fifth German Edition. 
New Edition, complete in 1 voL 8ro, cloth, 14*. 1S46 

"The best History of Modern Europe that has yet appeared, and It b Hkery loaf to remain 
without a rir»i. ,, —Atkenmm. 

M A work or sterling value, which will diffuse useful knowledge for generations, after all the? 
shallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten."— Literary Geuuttt, 

HEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated by Bajtchovt; and HISTORICAL 

TREATISES; via:— 1. Tho Political Consequences of the Reformation. II. The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Practical Influence of Political Theories. III. The Rise and Growth of the Conti- 
nental Interests of Great Britain. In 1 vol. tvo, with Index, cloth, l&t. 1S47 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with regard to the Consti- 
tutions, the Commerce, and tho Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Thfard Edition, corrected 
and Improved, Svo (pub. at lit.), cloth, Ms. 
•»• New Edition, wUk Index. 1M7 

u We never remember to have seen a Work In which to much useful knowledge was con- 
densed Into so small a compass. A careful examination convinces us that this book will be 
useful for our English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct attention to tho 
better and more Instructive parts of history. The translation la executed with great fidelity." 
—Qumrteriy Jtmrnmi qf Education. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Fur the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. Compiled from tho Works of A. H. L. Hxxnxx, umo (pub. at 2t. M.)» 
cloth, St. Oxford, TWeoys, 1SS» 

" An excellent and most useful little volume, and admirably adapted for the use of schools 
and private instruction.*'— literary Gmxette. 
"A valuable addition to our list of school books."— Atkenmm. 

JACOB'S HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION OF THE FRECIOU8 METALS, 1 vols. 8vo (pub. at If. it.), cloth, Ms. 1S31 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, Illustrated In a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by Jambs Vxmvov, 
Secretary of State, with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. Jajcxs, Esq. S vols. Svo, Por- 
traits (pub. at If. St.), cloth, IS*. ISil 

JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; anewAnar/aisofu^opeiihvofGvanM; translated, 
with Notes, by Walks*, Svo, cloth lettered (pub. at 1st. ), St. td. 1M7 



JOHNSON'S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim from tho Author-t last 
Folio Edition. With all the Examples In full. To which are prefixed a History of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar. I large voL Imperial Svo (pub. at U. St.), cloth, U. Ss. IStS 



JOHNSON'S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, by Mubpky. New and Improved Edition, com- 
plete In a thick vols. Svo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at W. lis. od>), IS*. 1 * 5 ° 

JOHNSON I AN A; a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from nearly a 
hundred different Publications, and not contained In Boowxll's Life of Johnson. Edited by 
J. W. Cxoum, M.P. thick foap. Sro, portrait and frontispiece (pub. at 10*.), cloth, it. *d. 
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JOHNSTON* TRAVELS IN SOUTHCRN AVIfSmMJlA, ; Ora* •* Cenaay tfMri. 
to the Kingdom of Shea. S vola. tvo, map and platos (pub. «t U. It.), do*, Ms, fd. JM4 



KMSrS WONDERFUL MUSEUM. • vom, tvo, np 
pmtes (pnb. at si. ea>), em*** W. 1a. 

KNIGHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIRE, tadodinga fun 
man of Windsor. Wins » fflnganlsau «■ *»•*» ■»* • lnm» HtamnnmnTman. 
to 1*. Od. 

HAMPSHIRE, lBctadbac.no Ialo of Wight. Win tt Engravings on Wood, and a lam* Htnr 
niinatedManw B*rfneedtt>m> 

DEBBTSHJU.tMhadtnwnfePaan,**, WHhS 



nated Map. Reduced to U. 6d» 
KENT. WlthMBnfia»ln*»onWoodWawlaTaigamwBlaatadMap. Rednced to m, an. 

KNOWLES3 IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 

above tMM adiHloaal Wosda; to wBku la added an Aocs Blasted VaasfcaHry of C 



Scripture Pram* Kum*,m* Bdhnoatm 1 mli ■ ■nadaiims ml— > hnwe Sen, wBh, Port—it. 
cloth lettered (pub. «tli. 4*.), 7«.fct IBM 

_ _THft B* 8 ^ WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 

Edition. > voWlnme, villi emgnnt FlMiyplaiai, rwir l s l iimw , a» Fortomm (pub. at ItaJ, clom 



gUt.7a.td, 

This pteeeent eoneelloa of pith? end c sutoainw teadta 
all agon, baa loaf enjoyed grant and deserved popnJerUy. 



LANE'S KORAN, SELECTIONS FROM THE. with m hmnwnwmt Cmnnwatm?. t 
lated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, and IDoatrated by Xotaa, two (pub. aUm. 

LEAKE? (COL) TRAVELS Hf THE MOREA.I.3 voKfffo.. Witt a very hums Sap of 



the Korea, sad upwards of 30 vmtoas Haps, Plans, Plates of 
(pub. atftl. Be.) cloth, 14. m, 

LEWIS'S (MONK) UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with tnanr ***** u Prone and 
Verse never ban^p n hu i htd. a vole, tvo, poxttett (pob. atlj. taw), ehrth. 



LISTERS UFE OF EDWARD FIRST EARL Of CLARENDON. 

1 Aia»m^Fnp«*a» never befcae auhtlinui. s 



ILSt.heloth, la*. 
M A Wort of lahmaoan rcmwch* vritmn wtth masterly amtttj."--. 

LOCKHARTS HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND NEW SPAIN, 
AKD MW*0» OF THB e09SWUin£DOa. BSRfKAX DIA* DEL CASTTLio! 



WritUn by ht m eett and now ft** romplawHy fmnnhlad from the erignmf Spaanah. * Tola. 
SeoWpub. at U. eaVJi cloth, Mi. _ _ ine* 

M Boreal Dias*s account bean all me marts of siimiiarhllj. and f 



pleasant naivete, with such Interesting detafia. and such amusing vanity, and ret no pardon**!* 
banoldsoMlar, who has been^ aa h* boasts, u a hundred a " " 




and nineteen bst 
book one of the moat amcnlar that ia to be found m- any 
" flwtory o/Anurica." 

LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, 

AND MANNERS, m the Ralgna of Henry vni„ Bdvevd TL, Mary, Enaaoeo*, and , 

Second Edition, with above M autographs of the principal ahniactesi of mo period. Three 
vols. Svo (pa*, at U.<lee.), ninth, li. lata 

MACCREGPT9 PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE ct 0a H^J^ ffff 



COLTJMBTJB, to the /ear IM«> comprising Its History and 

Tohmea, t■^»To ? olctt lettered (ptrb. at 4t 14a, eVt),K. lis. td. " lgef 



MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vote, fro, fhird oditkm,wim mam 
map fpub.at U. 8a.), dots, lta> IgM 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; formta* frnemmmr 
and Authentic Description of all the Colonies of the British Empire, and cinnracuur the 
History— Physical G e o g rap h y - O eu logy— Cl h na tfr - Ani ma l , f^afrnioM, and MrnesnfSjnt- 
doms-^OTernment--Fiiianoo--Hilitai7 Defence — Conunerco BMpwinn>-Monetnrj ninum 
Religion— ^Population. White and Coloured ■nwiatJou and llni Tu ies F ml n illwi r im lal 
State, **., of each Settlement. Fonnded wn Offldal and Public Dooumoata, f-rehhid by 
Ooremnaat, the Hon. Bast India Company, Be. IBumnlnd by iiibjhmi hfape and Platae. 
10 Tola, foolscap tro (pnK at «.). cloth, U. is$. 

These io toIs. contain the 6 vow. teo, verbatim* with a few M*¥j* > thti Bach walmmi of IB* 
above series a eomptft* m Itself; and sold aepamtely, at fMfowa, aim. 5eV.-~ 

VoL I^»Tnm f!aarA-ft a i U>vn» awv Lownm. 

Vol. IX^-Nnw Bovtm WAxjm, Taw Dtnjfnn^b Lajto» Swav Birsn, and Bowsm Axn- 

WAAL1A. 



Vol. II1v~Txb Cam o» Oood Bo»s, Uxxnovn^mM am iwirwi 

•k I - X ■mail, r Honduma, TrintAei 



Demvrara, Eaeeqoibo, Betbioa, AaguiUa, Tofftain, tW KfcVn, Bnrbada, Antigua, 
~*oan1nica>aod Vevia» 
Vol. VT.— Nova Scotia, Haw Bxmrawm, Cars Bbstov, Pmorea XDWAn»"s Lub, 



Vol. IV.— Tun W«»T lanint. Vet 
the Bahamas, and the Virgin Isles. 

VoL V.-Tm WneT Is mas. V«L II.-Brtthm nrntanm, Bmbniuii, SL LocU, St. 
.Hmerara, Ess 
l^xnnnics^aod 

Vol. VT— Nc 
Tin BnionrnAa, Vmwawua>Ljjra\ and HwDsoa*s Bar 

Vol. VII.— GtnnAXZAa, Matarn, Tnn lovntax IsxAnnn, fa 

Vol. VIII.— TRa East I jtdibs. Vol. I. eoataininr Bengal, 

Vot IX^-Tmn East (nun. VoL II. 
_▼*•• X.— BniTianr Poaanaarowa »n rwn IvnxAjr axb Avnanic Ocnuura, 
Fannsm MslacsWjShigapoTn, Sjerra Leone, me fInmWa, ran Cam* Cantla. 
land Ialanda, St. fielanaTand Aanaaaimb —-►«»••—. mbuo. 
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MAJtTiN* (MOfCTOOMERY) CHINA. BalltfeaL Cou 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WCLUHCTTOW. • Z=T -^ 

***** " - i B|ih mimauini hUUtj finished Uaa-Biaanrtaas by Cotra aad other «■ z 

of BeaUe-PTeoes, Portraits MllKsxy Plana ad MiPiMda a great 




jnWr of Aw Wood BngreTinge. (Pub. at St. 7a»), elegant m gfit cktth, ft Its. Lose mr. 

*Tadla Drools {nab. it ALj* lilt aeth, Jt St. IMsMl. 

MMrMaxvelTe * Life oftae Dome of Wsmagtan ,* m our optafcm, has no ri val am ong similar 
Mefnaeday. • • • • We •peo u oi ntco It free from tVUary and ~* 

rly. .... The type aar aMckaalr- 1 " *— 

fcoateanea aa4 amaaam worthy of the i 



MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

■to (pub. at 8s.), cloth, to. Cd. 

MILTON'S WORKS. BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, < & ^ . ., 

Tr ftaarasicoaipmmia "thick voL Imperial fro (pphTatit St.), doth lettered. It is. 1838 
nib to the only complete soltlon of MfltmVs Proae Wesfca, at a m ala val e odea. 




SaBlea, lot) • vote, avo (pan. at it 4*0, n«t cloth. It Ma. 
Traa-jaarW«lc«lf«xtra,bTCXA«JCi ' 
la respect to tail now aad Improved 
swlmseTOtesaedhto aateaaa. Oat "1 



ipwfc •» a*. «■• j« *"• 

, by Cx^tBJca, A. 4f. 

i edMon, on of the 
•the tncnesed atvi 



. theJsntfgeJamW, an aaajolaed la the 




As there are many editions of MttftntVa Gieeee boron the pnbtte, It may be net 
•beerre that the present octavo edWon to *e ealy «a* vmlch eontaiai Mr. King'* U 
mean aad eiMttfrrf (edska, aa stated la hto advartaanaaat, ant materiel) ; it to ai 
time the only edition waneh abeuld at the preaeat day be el m an far aba gn s M a w s 
being the haJBdeeme at , the mostcorroct, and the m oo t ca Mnj a t a 

Lord Byron says ofMItford, « Hto to the beat Modern History of Greece to any 
and he to perhaps the beet of all modern htotortoas eba t a u oio i . Hto ililasi are 



■Herewith the tateerfty of the text. 

any editions of MttftntVa Gieeee before the pubne, It may be necessary to 

" lasteorree- 

attheeeasa 

itottfarary, 

ory of Greece la any tongoage, 

•». w . ,~.— r . — **•*• ■» ^rtaei are tosaatatv 

labour, research, and earneatneaa.''' ^_ . , ._ ... _*_ 

« Considered ^ith respect, aot ea|y *• lk« nabob sadaa «***£*j™£*^*«>Z2?tt 
bat also to an/ very prominent portion oT that serlea, _Mr. M Mbnffa Htotory to tne bait that 

limnv aavnaansSVabrl BumNs^at tmmS iftaWal 4K ^BsJasSsMBi^fcOaSe^^* **sBOa^B4fmW^Bft aVSVBvvam 

MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES^ OF_ENOLANp, AND. FRANCE, W Ooloael 
^JoiiieTwWi Kecea, aad ajusawh of Mi Wooacats (cadlam ad* Ts«osisart),»^eawaaper- 
royal fro, cloth lettered (pub. at 1L Ms.), It 4*. 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A.TALEj,AND ALCyWcOH, A POEM. 
Tunaran's IUnsttalad aVlMea, *»*. ava, A baaaaatoT Xtajnataan (pan. at las. «*.), doth, Sfc, 
or elegantly bound in moroceo, la. ad. law 

_._ ._ .jtewblcto 

D 

•XI 

1845 

NELSON'S IXITHWANO«SPATCH.^s»s*»*^ 

at *t 10».), eloth, U. 10*. HM-4B 

MIEBUMB'S HISTORY OF ROME epitomised, vitfc Cbvoaeloakal Uhlaa aad aa Ap- 

^SSfv ^TaiV-rVtiV, BXJL. » TobV»ro7eloth <pah. at It to.), Ms. a*. mr 

___^^— the same, la calf, nitt {»r school prises), Us. 




IkBSIJUrS POEMS. Iiwnilrtwl by UAcrnMmao*. vlth lUmutsUuaa oonosratec the Bra aad 
l?oaBwrfOaaiA»; aad Dr. Buua'e CMttoal BJ aaa rt al ian , casmplasa fct 1 iaaQy ptrntad eoL 

OUSELEVS (SIR WILUAM) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS OOUNTRfES OF THE 
W 2aa?£ MOU PAOTCUULkLV 7ERUA ; «tth Batnuta *om rare and vaJuabteOriaaaU 
J«£^7endMPlaiaaai*Mai«v»^^tl«^ 



w 1B40 

PARITY'S CA MBR IAN PLUTARCH, eoarpTtotnf Memotrs of some of the meat eminent 
^"etoh^from^eaarlleaT^a. to the present, »ro (pub. at IDs. UL) t clath, Ss. 1834 



PERCYB ITEL«QU€SOF JJWCICJIT BM^^^«^*«*2lo 
maturti fjanaa aad other Pieees «f oar Banter f ea ts , assaaaar y»m seme mar of laser 4aue, 
SSa^5e^loaaaTrceeae>ete as 1 -roL awdfam tso? iSewamd elegant Bdltion, ««m aeaa- 
tKoWeaaTSfved Title and Freattoplaaa, by tTBraavora-Jpab. atlss.), dots, alk, 7s. dd. 1RU 
•Bat above all, I then asat bacame acq 



emTaooafemGloasarr, oesaaletesa 1 -roL asssUam tee. Mew aad elegant Bdltion, «am aeea- 
Sa%7*«ra^ed Title and Freattopieaa, by tTBraavosv (pa*. a tMs.^ e loth.atlt, is^fct lau 

'"Bat above alL I then asat beceme sfijnisntfJ ^aath ltoliiiii ltoaay% * Baaqaes of amaent 
Pnetrv ' The firet time. too. I eonld •crape a few shillings together, I bouabi onto myself a 
eaWof theas ^as^aTSbSaa:. ner do I iaMaee I ever read aloek aa* aa teqaeatfy, er with 
SS the eathmasam."— «r ITae»«r«ee«. .... ... 

«pgiw*a Beaaawaaretaeaaaat BaTS Bah lB setoottoa, p si b » 4H, abW i sMaMlaaayaaaaaeaa." 
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POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINEDAND JLLUffTRATED. Br {ontanji^r 
of Laeonfcs, aad Editor of the ^IllMtntod London Hews,") thick ana*, tvo, closely tat 
•tagaatijpiW4,lfcoBtkptaM,cloa,rad«c«4tofti. uu 

PRIOrS LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, with mUM Specimens of Mi Poetry ad 
Lwn*rn,Tn5rd ul muck, Improved Edition, »vo, Portrait and Autographs (von. at Ms.}, gift 



ftmttng, In perspicuous and forcible 



PRIOR'S UFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from »vsjk*y of O ri gjpn l 'lmw^i vols. Bvu, 

baadi«MlrDrlnl^(pab.atUL10t.),filCe)etLiifc _ tSnT 

**Tbe eofia worth of this biography consists In ths many atrium- anecdotes which Mr. Prior 
hu gathered la the course of his anxious researches asanas; Gokftmlth's surviving ncanslnf 
ancea, and the immediate dasccadsats of his personal friends la London, and relations la 
Ireland : abovo all, la the rich mass of the poets ova familiar letters, which ha has been 
enabled to bring together for the first time. No poet's letters la the world, not oven 
Cowper, appear to as more tatatesttng/'*--Qs>sr«er^ fevino. 



RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with sn aoeonnt of Baneooton, am* DetaJhi 
""iommorco and Resources of the Indian Archlpel 



of the Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Ladt 

Together * vote, tvo, and a splendid quarto atlas, containing upwards of Iff rlstea by Daxiwu 

many finely coloured (pub. at iklU.), cloth, 9L fts. ltaf-tt 

RICH'S BABYLQN AND PERSEPOU$> tIs. Narrattvt of a Journey to the Mte of 

■ - - - - gf Ancient Babylon, by 

i usyubnahed Cunetfoj 




RITSON9 VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as Published by 
Pickering, the Set, vis:— Robin Rood, 1 vols.— Annals of the Caledonians, t 



Bonn and Ballads, 1 vohv- Memoirs of the Celts, l veL— Lam of EJag Arthur, 1 voL 
Popular Poetry, 1 voL— Fairy Tales, I voL— Letters and Memoirs of Blrssa, t vols: 
U Tola, post Bvo (pub. at fi. As. fid.), cloth gilt, U. U. JJX7-JS 

Or srnsrofejy av/eUowe : 

XTTSOrTS ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Bongs, and Ballad*, leJastaa to that 
celebrated Outlaw; with Historical Anecdotes of bis Life. * vols. If*. 

BJTSON*8 ANNALS OF THB CALEDONIANS, PICTB, AND SCOTS. 1 vote. las. 

BirBONm MBMOIBJ OP THB CELTS OB GAULS. IS*. 

BJTBON'S ANCIENT SONOS AND BALLADS. .Ivola. 1st. 

RITSON'S PIBCES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POBTRY. Fust Bvo. fa. 

RITSON'S FAIRY TALES, now first collected ; to which are prefixed two Dissertations— 1. On 
Pigmies, i. On Fairies, ft*. 



RITSON'S LIFB AND LBTTBBS OF JOSEPH BTTSON. So*, edited from Originals in tap 
Possesatoa of his Nephew, by Bin Hakxjs Nicolas, 2 vols. Ma. 

14 No library can be called complete la old English lore, which has not the whole of the 
Auctions of this laborious and successful snttquary.*'— Aususmib. 



44 Joseph Bitson was sn antiquary of the first order.* 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Cabinet Pictorial Edition, Including his Further Adventures, with 
Life of Defoe, kc upwards of 60 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Haatst, fesp. fro, New 
aad improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth giK, as. 1MB 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 

44 Perhaps there oxhrte no work, either of instruction or entertainment, la the EngHsh ma- 
wbfeh has been more generally read, or more deservedly admired, than the Ltm aad 
atures of Robinson Crusoe."-**- Wmittr BcoU. 



Adventures i 

RODNETS (LORD) LIFE, by Ueut-Gen. Muxdt, New Edition, leap, tvo, Portrait, dofk 
(pub. at «♦.), fa, M. 



ftOLUN* ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engi , 

and 7 Maps. tTOls. bound Inl stout handsome vol. royal fro (pub. at U.«t.h cloth, Us, IBM 
The only complete edition In a compact form; It Is uniform in sue and appearance with 
Moxon's Series of Dramatists, Re The previous editions of Rollln in a single Volume are 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOES LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
Improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Bobcob. Compute In l stout vol. fro, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by f fine Portraits, and numerous Uustrsrive En- 
gravings, as head and mil -pieces, cloth, U. ft*. 1145 

ROSCOE-S UFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED "THE MAGNIFICENT." 
New and much Improved Edition, edited by bis Son, Thomas Bosron. Complete In I stout 
voL ftvo, closely but very handsomely printed, Illustrated by numerous Ragnrlngm, introduced 
as head and tail-pieces, cloth, lai. ISfS 

*' I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Boscoe*s genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude tor the amusement and Information I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. They add the name of 
Boscos to the very first rank of English Classical Historians."— HatMIss, Pursues/Literature. 

44 Roscoe Is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beaut? of style and for deep 
reflections; and his translations of poetry are equal to the origbmlsJ*— P/dpelr, Emiqf Orfiari. 

ROSCOEB ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Lift of 
Lorenso de Medici, with sn Appendix of Original Documents, flvo, Portrait of Lorenno. aad 
pll } t £! ' pab - ** »**•)» bovus. 7*., or in sto, printed to match the original edition. Portias 
and Pistes (pub. at U. 11*. &*.), boards, lot. 
*•* This volume Is supplementary to all editions of ths work. 
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ROXBURGHE BALLADS, edited by Jomr Payvx Coiatxx, port ^beautifully printed 
by Wimnraun, and embelllabed with M curious Woodcuts, half bound morocco, 1b the 
Boxbwrgh style (pah. at li. it.), Us, 1847 

SCCTTS (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS. Coatatala* Layof the Lest Minstrel, 
Manakm, Lady of the Lake, Dob Boderic, Bokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Bonn, with Kotaa 
and a Life of the Author, complete la one elegantly printed toL Umo, Portrait and Frontis- 
fiaee (pah. at Is,), cloth, St. id. IMS 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Talpt'b CaWnet Pictorial Edition, with Lite, 
Qloeearlal Notes, and BSatorlcal Digests of each Play, fee. U vole, leap, tvo, with 171 Plata* 
■■ai ami on Steal altar designs of the most distinguished British Artists, also Fao-ahalle* .. 
alftbe known Autographs of Bbakespeare (pab. stsL Us.), cloth, richly gilt, Si. St. 1HS 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, m l voL tvo. wttb Explanatory Notes, and a 
Memoir by Dm. /oaoraoa, portrait (pub. at 1st.), cloth, 7«. M. 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Lin by Aiaxunn* 
Cauufzan, oomplete in l thick toL Umo, pdntod in a Diamond type, with « steel Engrav- 
ings (pub. at 10s. 6a\), doth, at. lM 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, .with a Sketch of Us 
Life, Edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handaoae UatmryBditioa, with Portrait. 
eompletelnJTOls.gTo(pQb. st «.»».), cloth, lto. lSei 

"Whatever Sheridan has dona, has been jwr «e*U«i«, el ways the serf c/ Its kind. Behaa 
written the but comedy (School for Scandal), the one drama (The Duenna), the seat farce (The 
Critic), and the seat address (Monologue on Garrick) : and to crown all, delivered the Tory 
heat oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard u thia country."— Apron. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA J narratives of the moat remarkable Wrecks. 
Conflagratlona, Mutinies, fee. comprising the u Loss of the Wagax," "Mutiny of the Bounty,'' 
fcc Umo, frontispiece and vignette (pub. at Si. ), cloth, St. 1S4S 

8MOLLETTS WORKS* Edited by Boscox. Complete in 1 vol. (Boderkk Random, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Qreaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an Atom, 
Travels, Plays, he) Medium Svo, with 11 capital Plates, by CavixsxAXx (pub. at U. 4s.). 
c*ochg1k,l«t. ltil 



"Perhaps no books ever written excited such peala of fmtxHntulahjhla laaghter ai 
letf s."-«r Walter Scott. 

SOUTH ETS UVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added, "Attempts m 
Terse,*' by Joxx Joans, an Old Servant. Crown 8vo (pub. at Us. M.), cloth, it. od. 

Jfurray, ISM 

SPENSER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete, win Introductory Observations on the 
Faerie Quean, and Glosssrial Holes, handsomely printed In * vols, peat tvo, Sao Portrait 
fpvJbttt Si. lfeett), cloth, U. is. 1MI 

•STERNE'S WORKS, complete fat 1 voL Svo, Portrait and vignette (pub, at Us.), cloth, lot. 6rf. 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the "Studies of Neture" "Paul and TfawJnla,*' and the 
"Indian Cottage,*' with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Bav. B. Cxjuucx. 
iplete In S thJeJf Tola. fcap. Svo, Portrait and Frontlspleoos (pub. at las.), cloth, 7a. iMi 



SWIFTS WORKS, Bdlted by Roscon. Complete in 1 vols. Medium tvo, Portrait (pub. at 
UL lit. ), cloth gilt, ML it. 1I4S 

" Whoever In the three kingdoms has any books at all, has Swift."— Lord CkmUrfitUL 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, numerous 
Wood Engravings of its Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at 1/. ), cloth, 7s. M. lit* 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 parts in l thick vol. 
royal tvo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at \L as.), lea. 



' the same, the parts separately, each (pub. at as. 64.) Is. 64. 



THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND bMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 
the U parts in 1 thick volume, royal tvo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at li. ft.), 
lot. 

— — the tame, the parts separately, each (pub. at St. erf.) is. «d. 

TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete la s vols. Svo (pab. at XL lot.), 
• " 1st. 1*42 



"The 'Light of Nature 1 is a work which, after much consideration, I think myself autho- 
rised to calf/the moat original and profound that hat ever appeared on moral philosophy."— &r 



TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, New Edition, thick Umo (sat 
closely printed pages), steel frontispiece (pub. at St.) cloth, at. od. 1S47 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED Comprehending 
a esaatf fted Analysis of Evsnts and Occurrences in Church and Stale, and of the Constitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Quean Victoria, with rerj copious Index and 
Supplement. New Etttuon. I large and remaxkably thick voL royal tvo (1900 pages), 
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WATERSTON^ CY^OP^CW^ Ol^l^EIRC^ MSBC^TTt*, I^W,FIMASCX. 



lATYOTI. ««w 

Tariff (complete to the present time) ; the French Tariff, athrub ceooar as this 

and a Treatise on the Principle*, Practice, and History of Commer ce, by J. B. M *CtrixocmI 
1 saay obis* esDeelf priatod nL tro (tee pages), w*h 4 Maps (pa*, at JJ.ee.), cvtra. Ueahy 

"This coital work «DJ be fownd a most valuable manual to< 
woeful hook to the general : 




Boat complete dkttoaexy extant). 



WHITE'S FARRIERY, Improve* by Bmaxa, tro, wick pJkteenemewie«exm4{pefe a* !<«.), 

cloth, 7*. U47 

WHYTEV HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, 7B0K THE EABLIBST PWUOD 
TO THE PRESKITT DAT. S vela, fro, Plate* (pub. at \L §*.), atom. Ha, IMP, 

WILUffS PENCILUNQS BY THE WAY. A oew eed faeeAlfel B4Mo», •** misliae, 
feu. tro, fine Portrait and Plates (path, at to.). «tra red Turkey cloth, rk^gmba^AsVeZ 
"A lively record of first impressions, eonvoyue; vividly what was seen, beerCaad fsu, Ir/en 
active and inquisitive traTeller, through some or the meet tatereatlaa- parts of Bute**, ale 



Ingulait 
cariosity and lore of ante i p i l se arc unbounded. The 1 

WORCESTER* NEW CRITICAL AMD PRONOUNCtNO DKTIOMARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, to which U added Walker** Key, and a ProAoaactaf Ys 
Oeoe?e?Bleel]ramM,mk*bB*crialnv^^ 

*#• The moat cxtoaatto cat alo gu e of worde over s nvj d waa d. 

IS 



WRANOELLB JXPCprTION TO SIBERIA ANO TOE fOLAJt BEA,< 

iieet^C^ftAhlaeTthlek Uswa, lam* nupe»dpcrMP^*feL«1^d*>*d- 



WRIGHTS COURT HAND RESTORED, or 

de^ Ismail tee, xtplaem(poJ».jrtU. •*.)<«)] 



tba Student assisted In 

Us. IS** 



©fttologp, Jfflorals, (Ecclesiastical f|tstoi£, &r. 



BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. H*r ami 

Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 1 vols. fmpl. Iro, cloth, M. lis. M. "" ttge 

"Bingham la a wiitar who 4oea equal honour to tho BafUsh elargy and so the 
nation, and whose learning la only to ho equalled by his mcdcraeVm end f 



BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. a«M» eoinpJato, with aUhisi Notee, by me Be*. 
T. Scott. Fcap. Umo, with S» fine lull-sised Woodcuts by nLfcXvnx, cenwaWng all la 
Boutbay'c oaitton; also a law Ftoatlap fcecs sad Vfajnotto, ninth, as. e«V UM 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BJBUCAL fiRM- 

KENTO, by the late Caiiui Tayio*. a vols. Mo, Illustrated by Mi Cappcr-okate Bo. 

K Tings. Eighth greatly anlargod Edition, beautifully printed on floe wore paper (pnb. at 

^* Mr. Taylor's Unproved .edkaeo of Celmct'e Dictionary ls_taempenniMy ■nwasary to awry 



Biblical Student, the additions made wader the title of ' JfracsaentB' are extracted from 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into J odea ana other Oriental cooatrtaa 
comprehend an assemblage of oariooa and illustrative descriptions, explanatory or 
laddenta, customs, and manners, which coold not possibly b* explained by any ethei 
The numerous engravings throw great light on Oriental cu*«oms."~Arue. 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, ahrftiged, 1 lata* ^impetus** 
Woodeuto and Mapa (pub. at U. it.), cloth, lfta. mi 

CARYS TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CEHTU- 
BJKfl, TO THE CONBTcTUTIOkT AWD DOCTUVBw Of THE CSTObCB OP 
EKOLAKD, as oat fhstk In the ZXXTX AjtJelaa, e^ (psJsu st tx«.J, ololh, 7*. «d. 

Osykrw; 

" This work may bo classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull; and such a 
tton la no ■»•"» ■« ■■ ■ ■■■-"■ — - -- - 



CHARNOCK'S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 

OF GOD. Complete m 1 thick oloeejy pdotad -*oL •*«* wish Partook (psm. at Ms.|» 

M Persplcn]ryaiidc^B^mataffa>y8ieBlOTbllinl»y evaageEtal atmpBettr* hwrna— km- 
lag but Irrefragable reasoning, oaaapka to render this parmratance ooe of the most lamthaahlo 
productions that ever did hosjoax to the saMtifisd Juagsaeot ami gawJua of a hnmaa haang."— 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. CoaMnhw (he tollewmg mimd Treatisss, with Prvfrtorr 
Memoirs by the Rot. J. Su Mamas, LJL-D. vis:-— Watson's Apology for Chrlsdanily; Wataon'a 
Apology far the Bible: Pamy*e Evidences of Christianity; Paley's Hone Paulina; Jenyn'a 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Bolhrioa; Leslie's Truth of Chrh*tantty Demonstrated; 
Leslie's mart end Kasy Method wtth the DoSrts; Leslie's Short sad bay Method with tha 
Jem ; Chandler's Plain Beaaona fbr being a Christian : Lyttieton oa the Conversion of St. 
Paol; CamnbeU's Dlaaertation on Hfamclea; Sherlock's Trial of tho Witnesaas, with Ssoual; 
Wee* ob tha B osu n ootlon. hi 1 vol. royal gvo (pub. at Ms.)» cloth, 10s, laen- 



CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Cca*lstmgof the following* ExnooNono snf Treatises, Edited by 
Mimxs, vix :— Magso's Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and SaerMen; Wtthiamoaa's Practical Tread— oa K«p*aoratibn ; Boston's Crook In tho Lot; 



urafld's Mini Usvemed"; Guild's Harmeay of all the Prophets: Loss's Authenticity, Un- 
auuupeod Preaervattesu am* Credibility of tho New Testament; Stuart's Lectors oa the 
©trinity of Christ. In I vol. royal tvo {pub. at w*,), cloth, at. 184* 

CoUIDCNS CONCpllOAMCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 
aad coadeased by O. H. gajpMflfc thiea 1— ey hssatJfaJhr prmlad (pahw at 8a), csosh, 3a. arf. 



1844 

"An extremely pretty and Tory cheap edlisom. It contains all that la uaefoi in the ortgtsal 
wis, ositttma; only preaeattlons, eonjnnciiona. Be. which earn never be mada available for 
pnTyusac of ramianca. Iadcdl Bis all mat tao Scripture student can doalro.''~<>w sriWai i, 

FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS J with a Memoir of bis Lla, by his 
•aa,Ih*^valaiiae»1af8*o^ 1845 

GREGORY'S (DR. OUNTHUS) LETTERS ON THE EVIDENCES* DOCTRINES, 
AMD DUTIES. OF THE, CHBISTIAJI RELIGION, sdilrsssod to a Priaaa. Bhrirta BaSCa, 
withmsay Additions and Corrections. Complete la 1 thick veil-printed toL feap. 8vo (pub. 
atT«.8a\), cloth, 3s. 1848 

M 1So earnestly reamnuend* tab vert U tho attentive perusal of all cultivated minds. Wo 
are saaunlnted with ao booh la the circle of English LKcraturo which la equally catcumtad to 
give young persoai Just view* of the evidence, tha naawa, and tha lawortaaoa of revealed 
relhjfoa^JaaavtJsatt ^^ 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH, tva, New Edition (pub. 
atUfc^elatByfB, J. 184* 

HALL'S (BISHOP) ENTIRE WORKS, with ta account of bla Life and Sunarlnga. New 
ZdHua, with considerable Additions, a Traaalatloa of all the Latin Pieces, aad a G los sar y, 
laufcae, ami NoSsn, by the Bar. Paw BLsxx- U vote, tvo, Portrait (pub. stT1.4i.), cloth, it 

Or/to*, ratftoa* 1837-98 



HALLS (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, v» a Mmaatt of hie Lltb, by 
Dr. Qujctk us Onxoonr, and Observations on bis Character as a Preacher, by Johit Foina, 
Author of Essays oa Popular Ignorance, he. 8 vola. tvo, handsomely nrjrtod, with beautiful 
Portrait (pub, at Si. 88a ), sloth, contents lettered, li.lla.8d. 



The same, printed in a smelesr sfsew 8 vola. an. Saa, U. U. clbfa, lsanwud. 

** Wboovos wishee to see Cbw Baglmh Isaguage In f>a perfection maat read lha writing* of that 



great Divine, Bobert Hall. He combines the beauties of Jonwsoir, Aaoraov, aad Boaaa, 
without their imperfectlona."— Duaaid Stneart. 

at aWa 



"I eannot do bettor than reftt aW aaaaemie usaii to tha muneetal warhs of Bobert MaftV 
Tot moral grandeur, Ibr Chrtetiea truth, sad tar suManltv, w« may doubt waotacr taay have 
that* match la the seered oratory of say ago or country. M —>rq»V*»r aVayaH>*« 



taaur mitrb la the sacred oratory of say age or f«* "y **y- ^iga—i»' aaayawra* 

"The name of Bobert Hall will beplaced by posterity among the beef writers of tho age. as 
well aa the moat vigorous defenders of religious truth, and the brightest examples of Onsttaa 



HENRYS (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, by Bickibbtxth. la 
6vohvfto,NewBditiQn*pjlatadoaBBea*aw(i^ tta* 



■RLL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Err. W. Jokes, Edited, with 



.LSJRE 
a Prafaos, 



by the Bev. Jaxxs SaxaMAK (Bowlaxd HiLL'sSuccsssoras Minister of Surrey 



). 8 a ooadEdUam,csrerully revised, tMck post 8VU, lae atssa Portrait (pub, at lto.) 

1849 



HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, wttb a ixieaaoir of the Author, in l thick voL 

sayal Svo (pub. at tta.), elota, 14a The same, with a very extensive saneral Index of Texu 

aad Subjects. 8 vols, royal 8vo (pub. at II. 4». ), cloth, 18f. _ 1841 

'* Bishop Hopkins's works form of themselves a sound body of divinity. Ho la deer, vebs- 



HOWE'S WORKS, with Li*, by Caxakt, i largo vol. Imperial 8vo, Portrait (pub. at U. ltaj. 
Sloth, y. 18s. 1888 

~^^bav<lesiTiiifmaiegeawoaJe>nHawetsmn from say cabas author I over road. There 

masstcvamiasBmfnlaaoaeomhm Hw was uaoaeetmnably the greatest of the 



HUNTINGDON-S (COUNTESS OF) LIPE AND TIMES. By a Member of the He 
iif niihlij ml nsilsTai •bra Thousand, with a eaplous Iaaax. i largs vols. Svo, Port 
of the Cooatoea, WMunald, aad Waaiey (pan, at 11 4s.), clods lea, 1888 

Portraits snd Plates 

LEIGHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which hi prefixed a Life of the 
Aotaof, by no Bev. N. TTnaasoir. New Edition, 2 thick vola. tvo, Portrait (pub. at U. 4*.) 
extra capiat. Tha oaty comalete BdMoa. 1848 



HUNTINGDON'S (REV. W.) WORKS, Edltsd by his Boa, 8 vols, svo, 
(pab. st Si. Us. 6a\), cloth. Si. 8s. 
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LEIGHTONS COMMENTARY <WPETO;^U£, by Pnxnao*. eomnlete Jjl 
thick handsomely printed vol. tvo, Portrait (pub. aft Us.), cloth, as. «•» 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rnr. J. H. Kmu* ui others, 14 vohu 

nf'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX ■■** Ilmatrationa of the HWmt of the Beabtmatl on in 

" Sce^. New "dlSiTwith KSerona Addition*, and 4 Memoir, AcTey Anww Cmcjitox. 

Fcap. tvo (pub. mt ft*.), cloth, St. fcf. *"* 

MAGEES (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, ™°V**22J»»^, ^fi,£?XSSf wwM 
Scripture Doctrines of Atonemont and Sacrifice: Sermon*, and Vlattatfoa Charges. 7J*» 
Memoir of hla Life, by tha Bev. A. H. Kmnrr, D.D. 1 Tola. tvo (pub. at M. «*. ), cto*, 1**^ 

"Discovers euch deep research, Yields ao much valuable b^nnafloav ■■* •£**• ,— "W 
helps to the refutation of error, aa to constitute the moat valuable treasure or Unocal learning;, 
of which a Christian scholar can be p o ssesse d ."— Cnrtaflan Ofeatraer. 

MORES (HANNAH) t LIFE, by the Bev. Hott J»^£P?* tvo, jrtatoj l™**™* 
with her works, Portrait, aadWood Engravings (pub. at Us.), extim doth, as. Cntfeo, us 
«• This may be called the official edition of Hannah af ore's Life. It brings ao much new and 
Interesting batter into the field respecting her, that tt v/iM rocelvo * h .f**?Jf **•■» ™ff!5£ 
pablk. Among the rest, the particulars of moat of her pu bttcarlo na will reward the curiosity 
of literary readers."— Literary Gazette. 

MORES (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, •atp.i^PortrahfiiuKates.l.ctoU^^^ 

MORE? (HANNAH) STORIES FOR THE, MIDDLE RANK? OF SOCIETY, 
and Tales for the Common People, t Tola, post tvo (pub. aft 14*.), doth, 9$. Cmktt, us* 

MORES (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, post tvo (pub. at ta.), cloth, U. al^ ^ 

MORES (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVWUNOOP1WIQNS AND 
MANNEM, Foreign and TSomestlc, with BAeetlona on Prayer, post tvo (pub. nt*M, 
doth, 4s. 0— «"» w 

MORES (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
WRITINGS OP ST. PAUL, post tvo (pub. aft 10s. «*.), doth, as. OadeH, VUt 

MORES (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Post fro (pub. at Me. «f.), eMh^te ^ 

MORES (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or, ths >Ia**meo of the Religion of Om 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life, tSmo, Portrait, doth, as. td. __^_ «>• 

The only complete small edition. 1 1 waa revised Just before her death, and contains mnch 
Improvement, which ia copyright. 



other. 

MORES (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS ; vrta Ballads, Tales, Hyurne. 
and BplmphaVatmo (pub. at 2*. 6o\), gilt cloth, gUt edges, is. W. US* 

NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the Trench of at. Bow, by 
If. A. Wtatt, fcap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at At.), cloth, a*, td, las* 




PALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Bar. D. S. 
Watxaud, 6 vols, tvo (pub. at U. IS*.), cloth, las. 1837 

PASCALS THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, and Adam's Private Thoughts on Belbjion. 
edited by the Rev . E. Bicksmtstu, fcap. tvo (pub. at as. ), cloth, 3*. 64. lie? 

PICTORIAL DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Or, a Cyelopasdia of Tllustrations, 
Graphic, Historical, and Descriptive of the Sacred Writings, by r efere n ce to the Manners. 
Customs, Rites, Traditions, Antiquities, and Literature of Eastern Nations. 1 vols. 4to (up- 
wards of M30 double column pages in good type), with upwards of 1000 Illustrative Woodcuts 
(pub. tU 10s.), extra cloth, If. Sf. 1S4S. 

SeOTTS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author's 
last Corrections and Improvementa, and 84 beautiful Woodcut Utnatntaona and Mepe. «- vela, 
imperial 8vo (pub. aft 4*. 4s. ), doth, If. 16*. its* 

SIMEONS WORKS, Including Ms Skeletons of Sermons and Hone Heafleticie, or Dtocowrnaa 
digested Into one continued Series, and forming a Commentary upon every Book of the Old 
and New Testament; to which are annexed an Improved edition of Claude's Essay on the 
Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by the Rev. TmaeiAa 
Haxtwux Honxn, at Tola, tvo (pub. at lea, Ian.), doth, N. fa. 
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*dUio*a tf S mHM'tpofmlmr werit m^ wt^orwdf friiUtd in Sjmo, w»d 

THB CHRISTIAN'S ARMOUR, M. 

TBB EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, M. 

THE OFFICES OF THB HOLY SPIRIT, M. 

HUMILIATION OF THB SON OF GOD: TWELVE SERMONS, M. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, M. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JBW8, 1*. id. 

"The worki of 8lm*on. containing MM discourses on the principal passages of the Old and 
New Testament will be found peculiarly adapted to aaalet the studies of the younger clergy in 
then* preparation for the pulpit; they will likewise serve aa a Body of Divinity : and are by 
many recommended aa a Biblical Commentary, well adapted to be read in umiUes."— Lowndet. 

SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Uae of FamUSee. for ovary Day throughout the Year, s Tola. tvo 
(pub. at \L 11*. W. J, cloth, St. 1M2 



SOUTHS (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heada of the 
Sermons, ^ 
cloth, lit. 



•.*^^ (rf a i - I -„*^ wtt ^ lta 



STEBBINGS HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, 
UN, to the present Century, * role. tvo (pub. at U. la*.), cloth, lm. in 

STURM'S MORNING_ COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 
MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, translated from the German. Nov 
Edition, poet Sro, cloth, St. 1M7 

TAYLORS (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Biographical and Critical. 
* large ▼ola. Imperial Sro, Portrait (pub. at SL U*. ), cloth, ftl. at. mt 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 
Tenth Edition, reap. Sro, cloth, 6*. 1I4S 

" ft ta refreahlng to us to meet with a work bearing, aa this unqueetlonahly does, the impreee 
of bold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly original views, however, never 
transgress the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the aplrit of truth and sober- 
ness; and ytt ft dmeuaeee topics constituting the very root and basis of those furious polemics 
which have shaken repeatedly the whole Intellectual and moral world."— *' ' 



TAYLORS (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Fcap, 8vo, cloth. Sa> 

" It la the reader'f molt if he does not rise from the perusal of such a volume ai the present 
a wiser esd a better maa."--£eJec<fe£«eiNP. 



TAYLORS (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Feap. tvo, cloth, St. 

ISM 
" ' Saturday Evening,' and * Natural History of Enthusiasm,' are two noble productions."— 
Blmckwootf$Mata*i*e. 

TAYLORS (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, of the principal Terms employed In the usual Branches of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy. Ninth Edition. Umo, doth, 4*. 1S40 

TAYLORS (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
OXFORD M TRACTS FOR THB TIMES." Fourth Edition, with a Supplement and 
Indexes. S vols, ivo (pub. at M. 4s.), cloth, lis. Use 

TAYLOR S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 0ro (pub. at 
it. 64.), doth, St. 1M1 

TOMLINES (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Edition, with additional Notes and Summary, by Snanura. S vole, tvo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
at U. It.), lot. fd. 

TOMUNES (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 
OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Froon of the Authenticity 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Acconnt of 
the Jewish Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
New Testamente. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper. Umo, (pub. at w. 6*U, 
doth. Is. Crf. mi 

M Well adapted as a manual for students In divinity, and may be read with advantage by the 
most experienced divine."— Jf eras' 1 lecturer, 

WADDINGTONS (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE REFORMATION. S vote. Svo (pub. at U. 10s.), 
cloth boards, M. la, 

WADDINGTONS (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

DURING THE REFORMATION. * vols, tvo (pub. at H. 1U. M.), sloth boards, 1*. Isel 



WILBERFORCES PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. With a ecmivahenafve 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rut, T. Pkxcb, Umo. printed m a large handsome type (pub. at 
et.),giH cloth, Ss.6eV Utt 

WIU^OTTS (R. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. Feap. sToJgjj^fflj 
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CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS* CLASSICAL CamtZOM, MOTION. 
ARIES, GRAiniABS, COLUBGB AND SCHOOL BOOKfl. 



ATLASGB.-WlliaNSONB CLASSICAL AND flCWPTURM. ATLAS* *** Bkto- 

rfcral and Cbxonolofioel Tables, Imperial 4ft*, MnrjMd tapnt slmmm, S» asps, e rt a urw l 
(yab.attt.te.J.lMtffaaMAmNm.ll.Ui.U. IMS 



WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. Jfaw tad 

Inserted, Papulation according to the tact Census, 

46 Map*, coloured (pun. at U. 16*.), half bound morocco, \L &s» 

AINSWORTH* LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. J* 
lasallUMVordsflrttACtaartoDledoBBry. Tnleknwa, 

BENTLETS (RICHARD) WORKS. Contrfnto* DtaMrtatfam upon the 
Tbemistocla*, Secratna, Bwrifddea, and the Fablse of Jemmj Bawam* j 
mom ; Boyle Lecture; Bemarks en Fres fhlisTiai ; Critical W«sm\ Ac. 




Indices and Not**, by the B*t. Alkxajtomi Drcn. 3 vela, S*o; a heaiiUftiHy printed 
(pub. at U. Its.), cloth, U. U. 



BIBUA HEBRAICA, EX EDtTtONE VANDER HOOGHT. mmumnmft J.1V 

u ajtd. Very thick aro, handsomely printed (pub. at IL at.), cloth, 1C*. td. Lemd. fl— caw , ISSt 



BIOGRAPHIE UN1VERSELLE, ▲aclnne at mooteae. WwraaDa rTftrlor,, rerun, nirta/r at 

augment** par one Sodet* de Gens de Lettraa at da Barents. Si rol*. Imperial tro (printed ha 
nana, i iiiammi mommmemuman, be* easy etaar t/paj, wwd(pA,it 104 ifcL ft U. 



BOURNE'S (VmCENT) POETICAL WORMS, X** tarn ■ sjlf.wii ft**. «**.«&), 

<**th,Ss.*d. It* 

'p«K**ae4,cl*4B.s*.*C U» 



CICERO'S LIFE, FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 

by MiDDtBTox, Mslmoxh, and Tlwatnw, exmmssfte m mm iUekwL«ayalt«%p«tiiaav 
(pub. at \L 4*,)t cloth, 11*. 1SJS 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 
vol. royal aro (pub. at Si. St.), cloth, is*. 



vol. royal aro (pub. at if. St.), clou, la*. 

This comprehensive ▼alamo contain! * 
printed from the beet texts, via:— 



Catullus, Yi3 ^ Lmeaa, SvipJda, 

Tl bull us, Orld, Pent us, Stanna, 

Propertloa, Horace, Jurenal BWus itattsun, 




Ti bull us, Orld, Pent us, Stanua, 

Propertloa, Horace, Jurenal Blllua ita" 

Lucretius, Phmdrue, Martial, Valerius 

DAMMlt LEXICON GR£CUM, HOMERfCUM ET PINDARICUM. _._„, 

royal 4to, New Edition, printed on An* paper (pub. at at. at.), cloth, U. Is. tats 

u An excellent work: the merit* of which have ban uarrnmeir/ «±aovwma«d by Iftarary 
enaractera."—J)r. Jkeom, 

DEMOSTHENES, translated by Lsiavb, fha two vols, fro, complete la 1 ruL ttmo, hand- 
somely printed la double columns, in pearl type, pattrah (pub. at a*.), ck*h,Ss. 

DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlarged; with example*. BteraUy 
translated, saleetad from the claastail anther*. Fourth edition. eieaJieranly enlarged, care- 
foRy revised, and amUwmTr/ Improved tasvugboal; mlak Sua (ITaf sesaat) (pwn, at a*, a*.), 

QAEUC ENGLISH AND ENOUSHK2ACUC DICTIONARY, -affa bouanlan.Pwraaaa, 

and Etymologtcsi Remark*, by two Members caT the Hlshland ■oetaty. Oamalaialn 1 thick 
vol. 8to. Now Edkaon, ooafsinkg manjr maaa word* than Son ate AaMwa (paawaaai. u.) y 
esoth,ihi.6A lais 

QBAGLIAS rTALIAN-ENGUSH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY, «tch a 

c»n.|>c[uli^os Italian Grammar and Supplementary £Acthmary of Mnral Tarma, tamo, roan 
(puh. at St.), 40. Gd. ISM 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, 

Historically considered, translated from Che German* Sve (pub. «fks*.j,«leth, lta, 1st. 

O^rwL Taflsws, 18SC 
"Hermann's Manual of Greek Antiquities Is mast lmportaaL"~I7kh4vWr« Asc. a/Greecr, 
««L 1. p. 443. 

HEROOOTUS, CARYB (REV. Hj CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adapted to the last of Galamrd and Baahr, sad *U other Sdatoaa, tan, dam 
(pa*. MISS.), •*. 

LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Mbd*tiir*Edmon,c*mtalji^ a totl Account 
of all th* Proper Names mentioned in Ancieet Authors, and mnoh aseful - 



Im the omi and habits of the Greeks and Romans. New and complete Edition, tiam»try 
printed la pearl type, In 1 rery thick roL »mo (pub. at 7». *£), cloth, U.Gd. ^1»4* 
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LETS HEBREW GRAMMA* compiled ftm fas beet A rt >^ i ihHN» Ma 

fSlssJall owstoa, CJgMd tor taw we of gtailsnts he the Usrvwx sltaaa, Bow Edit ion, eass ched 

msmsms) asnSSnWa»SBi snuj smuSnnmnA SSnwSMSnBUnjej ^BW^UVeJSU, ^g snWnvasnanBi^mHnn SB^WWS' SLSS'WS-WSW UBSS 1 ■^'vnp WSS^B^wnuBS' smss ^gp^^snanw/ ■r^^^^^PB ACP^US* 1 

LETS HEBREW. CHALDEE, AND ENOUSH LBUppN. C**p* ft-thibirt 
J ■iiialiin, Odaatal anvlHguxoponB, Jewhh ui Christnm, fclsdlag Boxtosj, Tauox, 
Fiuvouf. and Oimrim; cowtafcTnar sTJ tho Word*. w» ttefr Ianvcakms, ••• •■ 
tTaasvn, ftc found kt tie Hebrew and CUidM Text of the Old Testament; with 
corrections of former Lexicographers and Commentators, ftnbwwd by an English I 



thick. voLtvo. Thkd Thumbs a fowsVat M. a*), slsth. Ha, 

LEVERETTS LATIN-EMQUSH ANO ENGUSH-Umil LEXICON. 

Bacoiolaxi and BeHBUA Tanskstyal •**(»■*. at IA lifted.), ckauvU.fi. 




UVH HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHIf ET KREYSSIGj 

B4 AasMrtatioaas Cuthml inonn, j Wfm iti» at aeieavasja AasBBntvamsaaes Nssavsjatij 
Waosbm v/ran, at sua* add&nt Txrvxaa TwissTJ- C B. Cstf. TJair. Oaoa. tsdaa at Tutor. 
Cam Indies aapBnhao, « too. gv© (pub. at U. lis.), cloth, U. sa. (tybrrf, 1M1 

TUs Is the beat and moat useful edition of Lhry aver pukttahod la octavo, and Ik la pi cfbuod 
aaslloati 



UVY. Edited by nmrnmu. Ltvil Biatoriai »rf fsavasjs ■aftaran, sank Hitjlih Betas. 
brFusMTua. Bow iBnflcsfcUn^BOBCtjrbowadmssaeKss. mi 



by Pmnsavius, Saw 

taaeasaa.Baona Italic ■ ■ Jt 
- ths amac. Books IT aim T, carta, fa. ad. 



NBWMMTS PRACTICAL SYSTEM Of RHETORIC; or, ftt 

style, wis* Eaaamloo. W^Edtoioa, Maeo(p«b. ««»»,«.), ckKb, Ok IMS 




>RY OF ROME, epitomised t tea the nee of eaUasos and schools), 
(ad*, at if. 1*,), ajotn. Ma. U Os/bra, TM pst s, 1MT 



"TMs edition by Mr. Twtsa la s very vahttb to addition to elaarfnal laandng, eiaarty and ably 
bodying all th» lata* bIsjbi of tho r ' ' ------ 



> CHRONOIOOIORL TABLES Of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, £»?• 

aaxlleat Period to tbe present Tints; In which all the groat Events, CM!, Religious, Sdentlnc, 
and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 
Header fa a Aeries of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the stale or tbe whole Civilised World 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of aU the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 flections; viz:— 1. Ancient History. 
II. Middle Anno. Ilk Modern HUtoiy. Wan a most antajkrtt Index to tho sank* work, 
ftssa QanV aglLMs.|L aontbaand mraan mi, U, u. "" 



(as*, at V. lot.),! 

The above la also sold aapacately, aa follows :— 
THBMIDDLB AOB8 AMD MODEBB HI8TOBY,J parts m I, folio (ne^alU.fs.gd,), 

M«a>£BB HBTTOBT, Ma (pa* «r Bi. J, aewod, ss. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, to *• LA*omon»ns. Complota la 1 fMsm onL •«• (oak* at Us.), 
0anns,7«.on% 

RAM SHORN'S DICTIONARY Of LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Van of Sohaol* and 

BvivavsMaanwjbfc Tia—lalad and Bdtod by Dr. Lnaam. P*eta>o fe«b.atfc},«lotb,4f.*f. 

• ltil 



eWTTER*S MSTORV Of ANIENT PNROSOfHV. tnnMlatodftoBjflio Qu i—, by 
JLJ.W. M t m ui MW, BJb. Tfwjflr C W fcg o, CaBsfarMga. « torn, goo, aow enntpJeted, with a 

- - - • e*fpxSwat*Clfc),»L»r. Otfw/wVlSU 

▼ornaM may be had seomvtely. Clots, lee 
«*An hsnortaat work: It msy be sanf to have superseded all (h« previous histories of philo- 
sophy, ana to have become the standard work on the subject. Mr. Johnson is also exempt 
" eWmssafaalisi " ' - - - . 



SCHOMANNS HISTORY Of THE AWMBtlES OF THE ATHENIANS* 

translated from the Latin, with a complete Index, tvo (pub. at 10*. as\), cloth, St. Camo. lssi 

A hook of the oassssokaol and aharssaar as fist wwnteefBAXJLSSwBoseanvScstJMSX, 



ELLENDT9 OREER AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 
Cam. tvo(pub.atlJs.),eIoth,»».«d. O^orvJ, Tnleopt, laal 



STTUARTS HEBMEW CHRESTOMATHT ■ dmnVsed as an lstss*atjlan u n Coosa of 
~ ss)f. TaM BdM^Svtr (pub, at le>;>, cloth, ta. '' '-' 



Study. tnMBdttmcHtvtrtpub, at Ha), cloth, ta. Oaferd, twieoss, 1834 

Thai work, which waadeatgnod by its learned aathor to fsefBtats tko studf af Hebrew, has 
nsdevCTCxleaatvessJefaABseries. It farats a ekmsmtjin sdkuct to all 

*-^ irr fTB^tf** ** «- r'*** *** t 1 — " ri ' * ,,tl " " ** Aat r 



CUM NOTTS BROTIERI, CURANTE A. J. VALPV. Mktonovm, 
• voia. gtw (pub. at *. »*>, cloth, u. U. 



TACmiS, A NEW AND LITERAL TRANSLATION, too (yab. at MaJ, clotk, its. 8* 

^ Ot/ord, Tsieosa, 1SW. 
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TENNEMANN* MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

tteGeracnsbytheBer. Abtbitb Josnrson, MJUPioumm ~ ' - - 
of Oxford. In 1 thick closely printed toL Iro (pub. at Ma.), 




"A work which marks out All the leading epoch, hi ghBomhj, and 

alcil isfbrmstton rnnosrntng tlmn, tWi nlocraphlrsl nnttooa era* ftm __ 

the principal schools, ample texts of their works, and en aeecent of the jprmclpaJ eeWonai. 
« word, to the student of philosophy. I know of bo work In English Ukebr to proro hslf so 
W-Bmyxoant, as km DrmuiMtim o/flortns's Pnust. 



TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, em Onxti 

coptossmnnns. Conflate m 1 thick toL tro (pun. at le^) t cloth, S*. UST 



TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, ft* the Use « 

Students, tro, cloth, Us. inc? 



VALPYS GREEK TESTAMENT. WITH ENGLISH. NOTES,, arrompoirtod by puma 
passages from the Classics. Fifth Edition,* vols, tro, wtasniap* tP*e.stlt.), cloth, II. 4*. 



VIRGIL. EDWARDS'? SCHOOL EDITION. TKgUB Aaata, cam Bsvum, ot 

- - A to the 



ones Vbgilisnss, or Motes sad Questions, sdsptedtovhoBlddtetewtf faBcfc«ola,t Tols.fesl p 

may be had separately (pub. s* »*. Od. ), xt. Sd. 



Udo, bound la cloth (pub. at at. eo\), S«. 
*»* Either the Text or Questions i 



WILSONS (JAMES. PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORYS COLLEGE) 

FBENCH-BNQLI8H AND ENGLI8H-FBSNCH DICTIONARY. omrfslnlBg full Expla- 
nations, Definitions. Synonyms, Idioms. Prorarbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Bales of 
Pronunciation hi each Language. Coo piled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, Bowns, 
Chascbaub, Gabx-sb, Latsavx, Dbs Cabbibbbs and Faxx, Joxorsox and waxxbbw i 
large closely printed toL imperial tro (pub. at U. St.), oloth, U. as. 1M1 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Aeeodlt 

tPonsov and Eucslby's Edition), 10 vols, lxno, handsomely prated in a huge type ' 
i 5 vols. (pub. at it. 10s.), cloth, Ms. 

* The same, large paper, 10 toIs. erown tro, dona vp to. t Ton. cloth, U. is. 



XENQPHON* WHOLE WORKS, translated by BnrucA* end others. The 
Edition, l thick toL Ito, portrait (pub. at lit.), etoth, 10*. 



ilotels, SrSrOt&s of iFCttion, lig&t IflUaMng. 



AINSWORTH* WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Romance, Tlfcsrtrated by Ononnn 
Cbvixshabx snd Torr J on abbot. Medium Ito, flue Portrait, and MS Steel and Wood 
Eagrartngs, gilt, cloth, U. IMS 



BREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OB, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS, translated by 
Mabt Howitt. 8eeond Edition, revised, t vols, post tro (pub. at U. b.), cloth, 7*. Sri. IMS 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A STORY OF EVERY DAY LIFE. Translated by Mabt 
Howitx. Third Edition, revised, a wis. post tro (pub. at Us,), cloth, f«. 0*. itig 

CRUIKSHANK " AT HOME :" a New Family Album of Endless Bntnttslnnieei, «— 
of a Series or Tales and Sketches by the most popular Authors, with aumeroos dor er 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by Cruixshabx and Sbtvovb. Also, CRUIKSHAjnCS 
ODD VOLUME, OB BOOK OP VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd FeDows-ftunrovB. 
and Cbqulskabx. Together 4 toIs. bound In x, map. are (pub. nt fti. Us.), cloth, g&t, Us. ft*. 



HOWITTS (WILUAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL 

A Fireside Story. By Wiiuam Howxtt. Second Edition, a role. map. tro, with 46 IDner 
trations on Wood (pub. at lb.), cloth, 7». 6d> uis 



HOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR. 
THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST, DURING THE YEABS 1814 to ISM. Iran? 
lated by Wuum Howrn. Peep, *vo, with Portrait (pub. at at.), cloth, St. 64. ibm 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Goers abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. map. svo (pub. at St.), cloth, ft*. M. MM 



JANE'SJEMMA) ALICE CUNNINGHAME, or, the Christian as Daughter, Sister, Friend, 
and Wile. Poet tvo (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 2*. 64. r" 

JOE MILLER'S JEST-BOOK; belmr a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots. BriH 
Jests, sad Striking Anecdotes in the English Lengusge. Complete in 1 thick and closely 
elegantly printed vol. leap. Umo, Frontispiece (pub. at it.), cloth, St. 1 
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JERROLD'S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE, A Collection of humorous Tame and 
Sketches, i vols, post tro, with Pistes, by GaoaoB CnuixnxABX (pub. at Us.), doth 

tilt, a,. "» % U4S 
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LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS, an Historical Narrative. Illustrating the Public Events, 
and D o inest i o and Ecclesiastical Manners of the 1Mb and 10th Cantoris*. Peap. tvo, Third 
Edition (pub. at 7«. <d.), cloth, at. ad. 1*39 

LEVER'S ARTHUR O'LEARY; HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN 
MANY LANDS. Xdttad by Hamt Lonuavmn. CavnaHAn'a New Dluetrated EdKJon. 
Complete In 1 toI. If o (pub. at Us. ), cloth, as. 134* 

LOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both Series, s vote. ftap. tro. 
Fourth Edition, embellished with Woodcuta, by Hum (pub. at las. ), cloth, as. eo*. Uef 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Irish Ufa. Medhnn tro. Third Edition, with M 
characteristic Illustrationa on Steal (pnb. at IS*.), cloth, 7a> 6d. ISaV 

LOVER'S TREASURE TROVE; OR L & D. A Romantie Irish Tale of the last Cen- 
tury. Medium tro. Second Edition, with M characteristic Illustrations on Steel (pub. at lis.), 
cloth, ft*. ISM 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, illhnrtratad by 46 large and exoulnitely ^beautiful 
Engravings on Wood, after the masterly designs of Cxanxsov Stajtvxbu), SUA. 1 handaomo 
toI. royal 8vo (pub. at lis . ), gilt cloth, W. USB 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, tro, with » most splendid toe 
Siimvtnga, after Stavvuucd, Engrared on Steel by Ckaxum Hjatk (originally pnb. at 
\L ««, ), gilt cloth, lee. ad. 1S49 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE .LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By*. 

Author of " Gideon Giles," " Royaton Oower,*' M Day. In the Woods,** ftcac. 1 Tola in L 

. Svo, with 34 clever lUuatrationa by Phis (pub. at is*. ), cloth. Is. U. 1649 

"This work has a tone and an Individuality which distinguish ft from all others, and cannot 

be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustle life more complete?? 

under his control than any of his predeceascTa."— /"" 



MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete In s v©U. post tro, a Series of Rural Take 
and Sketches. New Edition, beautiful Woodcuts, gilt cloth, 10*. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN, Edited and Illustrated by Aumd Ckovqvxxx. s vote, 
post «to, illustrations by Luck, CnuizanAXX, Ac. (pub. at lat.), cloth, 7*. 0d. 164S 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Series of Literary and Graphic Delineations of French 
Character. By Joxns Janim, Bauac, Couinyiir, and other celebrated French Authors. 
1 large vol. royal Bvo, Illustrated by upwards of ISO humorous and extremely clever Wood 

~ " Engravings by distinguished Artists (pub. at U. at.), cloth gilt, 10s. 1B40 

This book Is extremely clever, both In the letter-prets and plates, and has had an *——— i 
run In France, greater even than the Pickwick Papers in this country. 

POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK: OR, SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY. Second Edition, S vols., poet Svo., fine portrait, 
cloth gilt, with new comio ornaments (pub. at lit,}, 7«. td. Uat 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH UFE. By Hsronrx CovactxvcB. 8 quare umo, iso Wood 
Engravings (pub. at at.), cloth, 4s. eo*. 

TROLLOPES (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG. 

/ THE FACTORY BOY, medium ivo, with M Steel Plates (pub. at la*.), gft cloth, 6s. 6*. 1840 



TROLLOPES (MRS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS. A Tale of the Present Day , medium tvo, port. 
and 12 Steal Plates (pub. at IS*. ), cloth gilt, at. 64. 1S44 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustrated by CnrfncsKAirc, being the largest collection or the 
best Songs in the English language (upwards of MOO), t vols. tvo. with 67 humorous En- 
gravings on Steel and Wood, by Gnomon CnracsH ajtx, and 6 medallion Portraits (pub. at 
If. 16*0, cloth, 13*. od. 

3jubentte antt IHeinetttarg 23oofeg, (Kgrnnastta, tot. 

ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, Illustrated by Figures selected from the works of the 
Old Masters, square lzmo. with 24 spirited Engravings after BnaoiMM, RmcanAirDT, Cut*, 
Paul Potts*, fee. and with Initial letters by Mr. Shaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4s. 6d.). St. 

into 

■ ' ■.■ the same, the plates coloured, gilt cloth, gOt edgea (pub. at ft. td.) St. 

CRABBS (REV. G.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all Nations; especially tor the 
Use of Schools snd Young Persons : with Questions for Examination on the Plan of Pxvxock. 
lamo, with 30 pleasing lithographs (pub. at 3a.), cloth, 2t. 1S47 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR, 16m*, with uo humorous Illustrations (pub. 
at at.), cloth, gilt edgea, at. 64. 1844 . 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Watty m Spring, Summer, Autumn,./ 
and Winter, square Mmo, with to beautifully executed Woodcuts (pub. at 7*. td.), cloth, gilt * 
edges, it. 6a*. im» 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, wmp^risfag an hnproved edition 
of Chesterfield's Advice to his Son on Men and Manners: and the Young Man's own Book; a- 
Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, Mmo, JrontJepteee, a 
cloth, gilt edgea, it. M4S 1 



80 oktujoom or m«r books 



OAMMER GRETHEL* FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES* 
the flmmaa of Gum IcoaaaJaJa - - - - _ . 

tosmun (pah. it 7*. 6a»)t «■ 

iOOOD-NATURED BEAR* a 8*017 tor Cfalkfcm of «D 
plats* (poo, at U.) doth, »«., «f wfth th* | 

GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANOS. 



HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, a Bow t»aJ»**f Pr* 

Travola, Boeoad Bdtton, lamoidoth, wftb tho baa* *o*y dak*/ •** 
patchwork drrtco* (pah, at U*.j, J* Id, 




WOUD AY. LIBRARY. Bolted by Wizuak Hastht. 
(pub. at If*, fdj, doth, m«;« ■*aainlo*/ t jito 
Pranga, fa> fd» Mf* iflihiiH aad Rfctey Thto 

HOWrrrS (WILLIAM) JACK OF THE MILL. In*. 
U.M. 

HOWTTTS (MARY> CHILD* PICTURE AND VERSE 

"Otto Spacta*" Fable Book:** translated Into Knfltah Y 
T*r**a iimlti, Ibmlaf a TJfjtott, i«an BsmT**** ~~ 
Ms. M.), oxtaBTuioTdMh, ■»*•%•*, J 
Thai b oiM of th* aaost ais*>a*>viw**l*> 
three 




LAMV8 TALES FROM 9HAKSPEARE, d***xa*dp*i»eb^fbTtho***ofYe*a«P*r»o*a 
(written by Mis* and Ckabxs* LamJ. Sixth SdMoa, fntalflshad ftt S* Ian* •ndbaaartafal 
Woodoat BaajwftoaB» tmm il— Igioi by tujini, lbBgw fa fj»ab> a* y*. gap, doth git, fa, tt«* 



** On* of the moot oacfal 
ha» e h*oa prod o cwL ^T h* yo ath"ra,l 
to *txongiy ivoojuBOBBod to proaar* 
JKevfcm. 




EARLY 



L. E. L TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EAR 

Toon* Paapl*. By L. B. h. (Una LajtoobtI. ] 

FortrafcSa«r*WoBB^l(*«^*tl*.),a4*sMh, 




other*, port too, gil* doth, 10. Id 

MARTIN AND.WESTALLS I 

first 
Tho 



FARLEY'S (PETER) WONDERS OF HRJTORT. •*»**»•, 

(pab. at (i.], cloth, flit edges, 3*. aaV, 



PERCY TALES OP THE KINGS OP tNOLANOj 
Wars, and Victoria* (a»od*ada*A fra*a BauaraHB*. PM 
l vol*, la l, *a«aro lama. (Pastry atea.) la^ntfeBaBiaav aaaaaaaraaiy 

to th* present time, emb*lil*h*d with M exceedingly boautlftal Wood Baa 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, St. 
TbJ* bcautlfoi volant* ha* oajoyad a large *h*r* of race***, and Aaoanroaly. 




ROBIN HOOO AWHS MERRY FORESTERS. B».8n»*** Paacr 



8 IUajilsathjaa by Riuam* (pah. at St.), dock, fa. ML, or with colours* Plalat, St. Hat 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS) EDWARD EVELYN, aTateofthaBAbalBoaofms: to which k 
added "The Peasant's Tale," by Jurmi Tatlob, map. •**> I tea Plate* (pah. at to. 1, 

doth at*, to. 64. Mf* 

Hj tsYpissla* ■aiarr ir*- *T f^r tl i- rr- f^Tng*— M 

TOMKIN"S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, -elected for tho TJa* of Tooth, and 
- - totbo P — Ht o of fhtao. Twsarises Bdfrtea, wWh — pddorrtl* addWaas, 



designed to II 

ro/aJ l— iq, Tory *kgaaUy printed, with a baaalatoi ttoitaiBim after Ha»v»t, *haja*aj*Bt 

WOOONOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY OF RRIDS) r • Sort** of 

8ont* and Ponna for Toaaa; Pooplo, eoatrumtad by Baxat Cobotwall, ^ormwoub, 
Mooaa, Co&u>n>o>a 9 Camvsoua, JoAjniA Batlub, tuu Cook, Habt Rovrt, "*" 
Hbvav*, Hooo, Chabxottb Smith, ftc feap. fro, varjr f**WBy pibdid, wkh li F 
Wood Eagraflaf* (pub. at 5*. 6d.) v cloth, gilt edgas, S*. 

W ENTERTARIfNO KNOWLEDGE, 
Intcrecttny production* of Natnr* and AH, 



YOUTH'S (THE) HANDBOOK OP ENTERTARIfNO KNOWLEDGE, to a Bortos of 
PamtHar CoBT*ra*tIoB* on tho most Interesting productions of Natnr* and Art, sad oa 
Instructlvo Topics of, Pollto Bducadon. By a Lady (Ma*. Pauub*. th* Mat** of C 
*■£*.*!-">» * * ! , ■ "•*• **°' Woodoota (poi^at 1st.), doth liK/cY. 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD W H. 6. BOHK. 31 



ifflttsfe ami jnttstal 3SBorfcs. 



THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A MMta of the beat Voeal nod Trtiiiu M Xnfe, 
Sofflsh and Foreign. Belted by W. Atutov, Sm. of the Oawnr' Iwi. I rota. fefte, 



£ sheading more than 400 places of Hunte, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. a* 
,4«.),sewed,U.lls.ed. j 

Tbe Vocal «JidIaitro2MateiBi7b«l»4e«9e«eAel7 f oeAtM 4 vole. Idk j 



MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A CoDeetloa of Oeaefcal and Popular Voemt 
•ad Instrumental Music: comprising Selections from the beat prodnetloaa of an the Great 
Btaetem; Ennlbh. Scotch, and Iriah Melodies: with many of the National Aba of other 
Countries, emmaotag Overtures, Marches, Beados, Quadrilles. Wattsea, and Getlopedaa: alao 
Madrigals, Doeta, and Olees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, tew Plano-Jorte, tiw 
Harp, or the Organ; with Pieces oeoaeionnUy for the Flute and Guitar, ondor the superin- 
tendence of an eminent Profeaaor. 4 Tola, small fblle, comprehending more than AM nseeae of 
Bfuafc, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at %L *.), nnwed, lot. 
The great ante of the Musical Library, In con cc quonce of he extremely low price, has Indnoad 



the Advertiser to adopt the same plan of selling the preaent capital selection. Ai the eontentn 
ant quite different fttan the Mnaloal Library, and the fatrJmno mod* of tbt aalorflon la ovuaJL 
wet work wMimdoofrttewtt with alatUat sinenses. 



MUSICAL OEM; nCoBeettoa of too Modern eoiigiJ>oets,0]eea,fce.bythemoet< 
Composers of the preaent day, adapted *r the Voice, Flute, or Tlolm (edited by Jon a 
9 tola. In 1, tvo, with a beautifully engraved Title, and a vary nVohly wJatuhstlod Fn 



celebrated J 
PAnnT), i 



fjmKstll. la.), cloth gtit, 10s.es. 1841 

^Ihe above capital collection contatna a grant number of the boat co pyright pttocn, Including 
tense of the nMntpopuJur songs of Bntaeu,Blsa^ fee. It lot— a moat attinnrlvo volume. 



JW&fefoee Sbtnwrp, »natomg, OCfinnfstrB, . - 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; Ofc fflftnry of the Medietas* 
Plants of Great Britain, 1 tola, tvo, upwards of MO finery coloured figures of Plante (pub. at 
SI. St. ), cloth, II. 16c IMS 

An exceedingly ehcap, elegant, and valuable work, necessary to erarj medical practitioner. 



BATEMAN AND WILLAN? DELINEATIONS. OF, CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

4to, containing 72 Plate*, beautifully and very accurately coloured under the superintendence 
or an eminent Professional Gentleman (Dr. Cajuwxu), (pub, at UJ. Us.), half bound mor. 

g,n> loot 

M Dr. Batsman's valuable work baa done more to extend the T 
than any other that hue ever appeared."—!*. A. T. 



) 



BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Bnwntr ( D ia n iai h s io i at Guy Hospital), 
thick ltmo, eloaely printed, cloth letteied (pub. at 10s. 0a*.), as. 64. laao 

BOSTOCK'S (DR.) SYSTEM^ OF PHYSIOLOGY! wmprldng a Complete View of tho 
present sate of the fief """ ~ *'"~ — . - 

(pub. at IL), cloth, am. 



present state of the ftrlsnnw 4lh Kdttton, revised and connoted tni o agh ou t, tvo (nto pages). 



BURNS* PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY, tw^ and beat eo*aon,tUektvo, cloth lettered, 
(pah. at !«•.), at. 



CCLSUS DE MEDICINA, Xdlted by B. MrxuoAjr, MJ). cum Indlce copkataateo ex edit. 
Tar«e. Tlikk tvo, Fronmpieoe (pub. at Mt.), eMh,fa. .MM 

This Is the very best edition of Celine. It contains critical and medteal notes, applicable to 



the practice of this country : a parallel Table of ancient and modern If edioal terms, srnonymec, 
webrhts, measures, ftc. an d. Inde ed, everything which can bo uaaful to the Medical Student; 

HOPE'S MORBID ANATOMY, royal tvo, with 40 highly flubbed coloured Plates, contain- 
ing too accurate TUHnaatliais of Cones u every known variety of Disease (pub. at «i. 0*0, 
oleth,n(. 3s> 18*4 

LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY* PHYSIOLOGY, 
2O0L0OY, AMD THB NATUBAL HISTORY OF MAN. Now BdWso, post tvo, with h 
Frontbpleoe of Portraits, engraved on Steel, and U Plates, cloth, is. 

LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. TTdrd BdWen, rsvbod and 
enlarged. 8vo (t» cloaary pr&tel pages ), (pub. at IL 4s.), e*oth,Ms.«e\ 1844 



LETS (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP, tn^i Platan (pub. at Us.), doth, I*, od. u» 

LIFE OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER, Interspersed with hta Sketches of DMIn^ufemed Cha- 
racters, by Buahsbt Coornn. t vols, tvo, with fine Poitrait, after Sir Thomas Lawrence 
( pub. at ll is.), cloth, lot. Id. IMS 

NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET-BOOK, thick roynJlnmofpub.atit*.), bf.bd.te. 




32 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 

NEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET-BOOK; adapt* to the Dally use of the 
royal Itmo, numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 7«. Ad.), ht bd. J*. Id. 

NEW LONDON MEDICAL POCKET-BOOK, including Pharmacy, Penology, a*, ml 
ltao(pab.aia«.) l BX.bd.t«.W. ifil 

PARttMDR.), TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

fth edition (pub. 1*.), cloth, S*. ^ 

PLUMBES PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASE OF THE SK1R 

yowthedUio»,PlM^ thick «to (pub. »tU. la.), eIoth,»«.6d. •■•**▼* 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY: Sixth 
complete Ib 1 thick vol. tvo. Portrait (pub. at U.), cloth, 7*. 

SOUTH* DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES, together with their aevwral 1 
with each other, and with the Muscles, specially adapted for Students In Anatomy, 
Woodcuts, third edition, 16mo,doth lattared (pubTal'a.), St. 64. 




STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; Including also an 

account of V" • * * ---" m " "»-•- * - - -- - ' • - * 

cloth, U. U. 



account of the Animal and Mineral Poison*, it coloured Plates, royal tvo (pub. at 1L Is.), 



TYRRELL ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE, being a Practical Work on 



meat, Medically, Topically, and by Operation, by P. Ttoxsll, Senior Surgeon to the Boyal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. 2 thick Tola, svo, Illustrated by 9 Plates, containing upwards «f 
60 finely coloured figures (pub. at U. 16*0, cloth, U. la, IBM 

WOODVILLES MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, oumrged by Sir W. Jacxsow 
Hooxxn. 5 rols. 4to, with MO Plates, Engraved by Sowxxar, most carefully coloured (pub. 
at 101. 10*.), half bound morocco, at a*. The Fifth, or Supplementary Volume, entirely by Star 
W. JT. Hookkx, to complete the old Editions. dto, 16 coloured Plates (pub, at «. Us. fct). 



boards, U. lis. 64. 



itta t&emattcs. 



BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, tor the use of 

Artists. I Plate* and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 7*.), cloth,**. iat| 

EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by Dr. Iomwrna. with sa 

mentary, Oeometrical Exorcises, and a Treatise on Solid Geometry, tro, Ninth 
cloth, 6*. 

EUCUD IN PARAGRAPHS: The Elements or Euclid, containing the first BteBookm, aid 
the first Twenty-one Propositions of the Eleventh Book, lxmo, with the Planes snadedTtpnb, 
at ft*. ), doth, t*. M. Otao. IMS 



JAMIESON* MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, Sncluo^ Treatises on the 

position and Resolution of Force*; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Fovea*; tthss- 



fa-ated by Examples sod Designs. Fourth Edition, greatly Improved, gvo (pub. si is*.), 
cloth, 7*. 64. 18*6 

«▲ great mechanical treasure."-!*. JKrMec*. 



BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, enlarged by PnwocK, fcr the J****** and 
Entertainment of Young People. New and greatly improved and enlarged Edition, by 
William Pivbocx, completed to the present state of knowledge (600 pagea), numerous 
Woodcuts, As. 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional Meditations for 
every Day n the Year, s*. lief 

CHILUNGWORTH? RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS, ioopp.ts.6d. 

CARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of 600 pages), extra blue clock, vfth a 
richly gilt back. 7*. 6d> ISeT 

MAXWELL'S VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMIES, -tarmjd ami InaMsal 
brought down to the present time ; several highly finished Steel Portraits, and a Fronlispmcev 
extra gilt cloth, 7*. ftd. l»sf 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by c. Cooes, 
S vol*, in 1, 4s. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, liieludlng bis further Adventures, with a Lite of Defoe, ft*, upwaadn 
of 60 fine Woodcuts, from designs by Haxtxt and WKutmn, a*. 

STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF, WOMAN, or Examples of Feme* Course*. 

Fortitude, and Virtue, Third Edition, enlarged and improved, with two very beautiful Froulls- 

piecos, elegant in cloth, st. ftttt 

lohdov; rums nr sL*Jt*xsov **» ana, it. hunrrjr's nam. 



Uniform with hi, STANDARD LIBRARY, price St. U, | 



BOHN'S EXTRA VOLUMES. 



c 



^/iV), jm'ce 5*., uniform with the Standard I.ihrary, 






GRAMMONT'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. With the | v 

lioscohel Narratives. Portrait of Hell Gvynnc. * 

It 3. RABELAIS' WORKS, THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. Complete m 2 Vola, | 
with gome additional Notes from a Manuscript by the celebrated John Wdkcs. 

COUNT HAMILTON'S FAIRY TALES. PORTRAIT. g 

j 

Also price 5*. (excepting " Cosmos," which is only S*. 6&) * 

BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 



c- 

c 



THE CHESS PLAYERS HAND-BOOK. BY H. STAUNTON, ESQ. Illut 

trated with Diagrams. t 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, BY THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. WUk * 

Part raits, and an Introductory K«sny, and Notes by R. Wornuni, Esq. J 

i 4. HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; OR, SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION * 

of the Uimerse. Translated by E. C. Ottc. In 2 Vol*., with tuie Portrait. Tins * 

new Edition (though published at «o very low a price) is more complete than any * 

which has preceded it. The Notes are much cnkr/eU, and placed beneath the £ 

tc\t. Humboldt'* analytical summaries, and the passage* hitherto suppressed, £ 

are included; and new and comprehensive Indices subjoined. (These 2 Vol*, are } 

only .V Or/. er"-h.) 4. 

. STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYERS COMPANION, COMPRISING A NEW * 

Treatise on Odds, a Collection of Match Games, including that played with lions. £ 

St. Amant, and a Selection of Original Problems. I 

. HAND BOOK OF GAMES. BY VARIOUS AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS: ? 

compn«uig new and complete treatises on all the principal Games of chance, akill, ^ 

aud manual dexterity. Illustrated btf numerous f)iat,raps. * 

. HUMBOLDTS NEW WORK: VIEWS OF NATURE, OR CONTEMPLATIONS * 

of the Sublime Phenomena of Creation. Translated by E. C. Otte. and H. G. Bohn. I 

With fine coloured view of Chimhorazo, a facsimile letter from the author, transla- $ 

tions of the Latin, Spanish, and French quotations, a rery complete index, fcc. lie. J 



r- 

BOHNS ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. ' 

BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. £ 

r 

€ 



MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES,. BY BISHOP PERCY; WITH AN 

Abstract of the Kyrbitrsria Saga, by Sir \1 alter Scott. New edition, reriacd and 

enlarged by J. A. Itlaekwell. f; 

. WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. ' 

. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES. VIZ., ASSERS LIFE OF ALFRED. AND * 

the Chronicles of Etlielwerd, Gildas, Neuuius, Geoffry of Monmouth, and Kichnrd V 

of Cirencester. c - 

. ELLISS EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES, REVISED BY J. % 

Orchard HullnvelL Esq. Complete in one volume, with a splendid Illuminated * 

Fi\ut!i.*i>i'ec. £ 

. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS; RICHARD OF DEVIZES, GEOFFRY I 

tie Vm^iuf, Lord de Jjunville. Complete in one volume, with a splendid lllmai- it 

tutted froxtis/jiece. £ 

. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, WILLIBALD, S/€WULF, BENJAMIN OF * 

Tudcla, MaudcTille, La lirocquiere, and Maundrell. In one volume. H ttk 3fap. J 

. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND * h 

Ireland, by Sir Henry Ellis. Vol.1. ~ » 

>±S - x \ 
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